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average industrial salesman 


Face-to-face selling 


Traveling and waiting 


for interviews 
Reports, paperwork, 


sales meetings 


Service calls 


The average industrial salesman spends 19% of his time on 
office routine, 32% traveling, 8% servicing. That leaves him 
only 41% (or about 3% hours a day) for selling the three or 
more people per company who have a voice in buying decisions.* 


These findings are from a recently-completed McGraw-Hill 
Research Department survey in which 288 industrial salesmen 
i 27 a « iec ‘TA > > 7 ay es 
adewticlng can in 37 companies reported on the number of people they called 
supplement the efforts upon and kept a diary of their time on a 15-minute interval 
of sales b liverine . m . . ° ° . 5 a 
f salesmen by delivering — asis. There are other findings in this study which you will find 


* Business publication 


your sales message to : : i : y 
these prospects beforeand mighty interesting. We suggest that you ask your McGraw-Hill 


fte > sales s a wit i j 
after the salesman calls. man for a copy of Data Sheet #7023, which contains the 
complete report. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill . . . all 
designed to provide a better understanding of how good advertising 
in good business publications can help create more sales. 


NicGRAW-HILL MAGAZINES 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 









An Unparalleled Sales Advantage Accrues to those 
who use Product Descriptive Advertising in T. R. 








is fi lated 
When purchase is first contemplated, 
long before it is generally made known, 


TR. is habitually consulted FIRST 


dvance 
by U.S. Industry for complete a 
Bietere of all available supply sources! 


The fact that this important first contact produces 
definite results can be substantiated by the annual 
increase in the number and quality of T. R. Advertisers... 


48 11,859 in 1957 Annual Edition 


IT IS IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
COMPANIES WHO ORDER, PAY FOR, PREFER AND 
USE IT, THAT T. R. BUYERSHIP CIRCULATION EXCELS! 


THOMAS 


REGISTER 


ee” a : . . 
"5 tye ~=6 Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York I! 
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Mow Weveey Guertsite Crushing and Sursening Plant of Minnesete Mining & itty Co 


You get a 
Big Bonus, too! 


This special section of the May issue 
of PIT & QUARRY is self-covered 
with India-tint stock for quick, easy 
identification. 


Additional copies of the special sec- 
tion are bound separately and mailed 
to Lime and Aglime plants all over 
the world—giving you a big fat ex- 
tra bonus. 


Your advertisement in the Limestone 
section of May PIT & QUARRY will 
enjoy extra-high readership and ex- 
tra-long sales life. 


And, you get coverage of the TOP 
buying power in the field. 


Send space 
reservation 
today 


of, &@@ee@ 


a basic ingredient to the nation’s economy 


..-1/6th of America’s “hard” minerals (coal, metals and nonmetals), and 1/3 of the 
huge nonmetallic mineral output- Limestone, is a basic mineral extracted by several parts 
of the PIT AND QUARRY industry. Two of these are the highly-specialized Lime Manu- 
facturing and Agricultural Limestone industries—highlighted each year in the May issue 
of PIT AND QUARRY. ‘ ‘ 

LIME is an essential ingredient in construction, metallurgical processing, the manufactur- 
ing of steel, chemicals, paper, glass and countless other commodities in everyday use and 
many other purposes. Our expanding industrial economy and the huge growth forecast 
for construction will skyrocket the demand for lime in the months ahead. Bigger and more 
modern lime manufacturing facilities will be sorely needed. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE is critically-needed to revitalize the depleted farm soil 
of the nation. It is so important to the country that the government helps the farmer to buy 
the liming materials his soil needs. The never-ending depletion of the soil constantly 
increases the need for aglime. Added burdens are placed on the extractive and pulverizing 
capacity of the industry as a result. 


Tell these producers how your equipment can help step-up production and increase 
profits. Place your sales story in the important May issue. Write or wire your space 
reservation today. 
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# A quick look at our cover will 
tell any reader that IM has been 
digging into the subject of indus- 
trial catalogs this month. We feel 
that we’ve wrapped up an interest- 
ing “package” on the subject — one 
that will provide a valuable refer- 
ence file for anyone concerned with 
the planning, production and dis- 
tribution of catalogs. 

Actually, the industrial catalog 
presents a strange paradox. While 
it is probably the most universally 
used promotion tool in industrial 
marketing, it also bears the distinc- 
tion of being one of the most neg- 
lected of all media. This paradox 
becomes particularly confusing 
when you consider that catalogs 
represent one of the oldest indus- 
trial media and, for a number of 
firms, represent the primary or only 
form of promotion. 

About the only concrete research 
to be centered on the catalog medi- 
um has been conducted by leading 
commercial catalog services. While 
this research has done much to 
make industrial catalogs more ef- 
fective, it still represents only a 
start in the job of bringing the 
whole catalog picture into focus. 

Catalog experts point out that one 
of the biggest problems is the fail- 
ure to divorce catalogs from allied 
promotion pieces. To many, product 
data sheets, price lists, operation 
handbooks, directories, and even 
simple product promotion folders 
are all “catalogs.” All may perform 
some of the catalog’s functions, but 
they are seldom designed to fill the 
complete role of the true catalog. 

While the semantics of catalogs 
may not be a serious matter to the 
average industrial marketer, the 
catalog experts are convinced that 
the lack of definition has seriously 
hampered effective research. For 
example, IM has been told by a 
number of experts that the work of 


NIAA catalog committees has fre- 
quently failed to get off the ground 
primarily because of extensive dis- 
agreement among committee mern- 
bers as to the scope of the problem 
to be studied. 

We would like to be able to say 
that IM will now present a simple, 
undebatable definition of the indus- 
trial catalog. Unfortunately, we, too, 
are caught in the web of semantics. 
Nevertheless, we hope that our six- 
article presentation on the subject, 
which starts on page 52, will help 
provide a valuable assist to those 
who are interested in getting more 
value from their catalogs. 


= On page 45, you'll find a report 
on our little contest to get more 
ideas on methods for getting case 
histories. IM readers came through 
with some valuable additions to the 
ideas presented by our first “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” panel 
(December IM). 

While you won’t find it included 
in the list of tips on case histories, 
we particularly liked a definition of 
the problem offered by D. N. Bar- 
telmay of the merchandising de- 
partment at Clevite Service, Cleve- 
land. “Getting more and better case 
histories,” he suggested, “is a selling 
job and is no different from getting 
more and better orders. It requires 
first the re-education of the ‘selling 
organization’ to the specific problem 
involved.” 


= We'd also like to call your at- 
tention to page 159. On it you will 
find a list of all of the reprints cur- 
rently available from IM. Each 
month, we present an abbreviated 
list, but this month we’re present- 
ing a complete report on all of the 
subjects available. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 





Franchise-Paid 
Circulation 
Makes Your 
Advertising 
More 
Productive 


Only active buyers — 
Your best prospects 

— receive Franchise-Paid 
Circulation Publications 


M Every reader of Franchise-Paid 
Circulation magazines is hand-picked 
by the sal » of leading distri- 
butors throughout the country. They 
know which men in which plants 





must be sold on your product. 


Subscriptions to Franchise-Paid Circu- 
lation publications are paid for — by 
a leading distributor in every market. 
And because a distributor pays for 
every subscription, he constantly 
checks his list to be sure it is fresh. 


Franchise-Paid 
Circulation 
Publications produce 
more sales results 
for advertisers 


Your sales message is delivered to 
known readers and active buyers who 
want to be sold. Thousands of top 
quality sales leads—business builders 
are developed for advertisers by each 
issue of Franchise-Paid Circulation 
Publications. 


Published By 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING Corp. 


812 HURON RD. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


* Flow 
Occupational Hazards 
Applied Hydraulics 
Modern Office Procedures 
Industry & Welding 
Welding Illustrated 
Material Handling Illustrated 
Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 


Write for the comple 
Franchise-Paid C ) 
Story. Ask for Booklet 
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TABLE OF 


GE finds it pays to advertise . . to reach only 40 buyers ... . 


When your customers are that few and your market that narrow, can 
you advertise . . and justify the cost? GE’s Appliance Motor Depart- 
y Y PF k 


ment can, and did. By Richard S. Thomas 


GM's diesels aim to overtake steam power ..again....... 


General Motors’ Electro-Motive Div. had to ‘educate’ the railroads to 
build acceptance of the diesel locomotive, ended up with 62% of the 
market. Now it’s branching out, ‘educating’ two new markets in new 


T 


E-M + eing done. By Leo Anderson 


Symbolism promotes all divisions of Continental Copper ... . 


How to get more and better case histories ............. 


IM readers get into the ‘Barnstorming with Brainstorming’ act with 141 
new ideas on getting advertising case histories . . another in the IM 


Drainstorming series 


Brown & Bigelow’s big jubilee fires up salesmen .......... 
This picture story shows how B&B spent $750,000 on one sales meet- 
ing, which marked the company’s 60th anniversary. The aim: an affair 


the salesmen will remember the rest of their lives. 


How to prepare and distribute catalogs . . a special section 
® What should a good industrial catalog do? .......... 


Here are the points an advertiser must consider in order to conduct an 


effective catalog program 


© The anatomy of catalog design .............e506% 


What are the essential ‘parts’ of a good catalog, and how do you put 


them together? Here are the answers. By Norman Jervis 


How to keep your catalog in order .............. 


70. revamps its catalog page numbering system to coordi- 
3 infor n with pricing data used by salesmen in the 


How to make customers like your catalogs ......... 


wi 


Pyramid Mouldings asks customers and prospects what they want in 
catalog. They get plenty of answers, and some of them may help 


By J. Fred Herlocker 


Are today’s catalog files really the answer? ........ 


yet waste-free distribution of your industrial catalog? 


1 make sure the catalog will be used? Here’s one 


rplexing questions. By Jim Malone 
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© How to build better distributor catalogs ........... 140 


Industrial distributor catalogs are becoming a more important part of 
marketing. There are good reasons for this and good ways to meet the 
challenge . . all spelled out in this article. By F. A. Rank 


Can manufacturers ‘enforce’ distributor prices? .......... 


The question that haunts many industrial manufacturers. Five tox 
executives close to this pressing and ticklish subject tackle the ques- 
tion for IM. Top Management Forum, a monthly feature. 


Simple form makes inquiry-handling easy ........... 


Here’s how one company with a high volume of inquiries makes sure 
that a suitable number turn into sales. By T. R. Smith 


Monsanto’s Joe Quota tells salesmen how ads help them 


How to gross $8,500,000 selling by telephone .......... 


When your salesmen sell faster, your customers buy faster. That's 
money in their pockets as well as yours. That's the joy of doing it 
by telephone. By Merle Kingman 


How I use the Market Data Book .............0.050008. 


An agencyman tells how IM’s Market Data Book helped lay out a 
long range advertising and public relations program. Another winner 
in the IM contest. By Burton E. Hotvedt 


Chain maker solves problem of labeling hard-to-mark product 


Tape labels do the job for American Chain & Cable Co. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business Industrial shows 
papers Letters to the editor 
Company communications Marketing aids 
Copy chasers NIAA news 
Editorially speaking Problems in industrial marketing 
For the record y Sales promotion ideas 
Advertiser changes Top management forum 
Agency changes ; Trends 
Media changes 177 Washington report 
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Franchise-Paid 
Circulation 
Publications 
Guarantee More 
Profitable Results 
Because They 
Are Read by 
Men Who Buy 


To Sell Over 
40,000 Buyers 
of Material 
Handling 
Equipment 
Use...... 


B To Sell Over i 
98,000 Addi- ~~-Material Handling 
tional Buyers egos 

of Material 

Handling 

Equipment 

Use 


To Sell Over | oe ; 
21,000 Buyers of of oe ARDS | 
Plant Safety = a 
Equipment 

Use.. 


@ To Sell Over 
23,000 Buyers 

of Hydraulic, 
Pneumatic and 
Electrical Controls 
Use.. 


@ To Sell Over 
102,000 Buyers 
of Office 
Equipment 


@ To Sell Over 
36,000 Buyers 
of Welding 
Equipment, 
Supplies & 
Accessories 


@ To Sell Over WELDING 

76,000 Addi- _ -LUSTRATED 

tional Buyers Sea a 
of Welding ' 
Equipment, | 
Supplies & i 
Accessories Cone. = ‘a 


! Ref 
‘ eration 


@ To Sell Over 
25,000 Buyers 

of Air Conditioning | 
& Refrigeration / 
Equipment 
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HIT 
HE — 
PEAK 


Sell the “Know” men not the “Yes” men — the men 
at the peak of the personnel pyramid. 


You can sell them if you keep your sales story in Electric Light 
and Power. EL&P’s circulation is targeted at the top — 

at the key men — the men who are in the “know” — 

the men with buying influence. 


EL&P reaches the key men in every leading electric power company 
in the country. These men, in turn, pass along their copies of 
EL&P to an average of 4.8 members of their staffs — 

the men in the next-to-the-top group from which 

will come tomorrow’s executives. 


EL&P readers are your prospects and customers, a fact 
you can easily prove to yourself. Just select a couple of 
leading electric power companies and name the men in 
them you have to sell. Then ask one of our 
representatives to show you EL&P’s list of readers 

in these companies. You'll find that EL&P takes you 

to the peak. The Haywood Publishing Co., 

22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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and is concentrated in 
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to this important 


group 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


The only magazine serving the electric power industry exclusively 


SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 11, IIll., 22 East Huron St. New York 22, New York, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., 

WHitehall 4-0868, Walter J. Stevens, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Tulsa, Houston, Portland 
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Your salesmen ge 
more help from 


advertising in TE 


PROOF: Textile Industries circulation reaches more of your 
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There are two specific reasons why your 
salesmen get more help out of product advertising 
appearing in Textile Industries. 

In terms of buying power, advertising in TI 
reaches more of your salesmen’s customers and 
prospects. Tabulation below shows you how Textile 
Industries sensible method of Planned & Directed 
Circulation covers all divisions of the industry— 
virtually 100% . No other coverage equals it. 

When textile mill men seek information, their 
first source is TI. Hundreds of requests, 
akin to those on the right, are received. Mill men 
read TI. They trust it, depend on it— 
and are influenced by advertising in it. They will 
be influenced by your advertising in TI. 


‘eustomers and prospects 


Dyeing, Bleaching, SYNTHETIC FIBRE : 
Finishing Plants and | MANUFACTURING | MISCELLANEOUS TOTAL MILLS 
: ments PLANTS MILLS ‘| ALL TYPES 
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Good editing produces 
responsive reading 


Under the circumstances, would you 
give us permission to ditto a few copies of this 
article [Story of Good Running Work] for the 
use of our men.....” 

C. J. SCHOLLENBERGER 
Dir. of Training, 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Virginia 


“Please send us two tear sheets of the article, 
‘How to Determine the Correct Twist for 
Yar...” 

P. B. STEPHENS 
Manager, Coats & Clark, Inc., Pelham, Ga. 


“Would you kindly send me an additional 
copy of ‘Purchasing for the Textile Industry’. 
I found this very helpful and of particular in- 
terest upon reading of the various purchasing 
methods and policies used in the textile mills. 


aoe 


WINSTON O. BURGESS 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


‘Please forward us booklet #439 on Pneuma- 
fil suction cleaning systems described in the 
March, 1956, issue of your publication. . . .” 

Wo. P. DURLAND 


Supt. Purchasing 
Celanese Corp. of Amer., Cumberland, Md. 


“Could we purchase a quantity of 50 or 100 
reprints of “Waste Reduction and Control’. . .” 


PHILuip D. Ray 
The Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S.C. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta8,Ga. => 
One of the W. R. C. Smith Publications CPA) NB) 
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chemical 
processing 
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-AND AGAIN IN 1956 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
led all chemical 
magazines in total 
exclusive display 
advertisers! 





WHY CHEMICAL PROCESSING? 


EDITORIAL — Factual, easy-to-read, concise articles . . . all staff-written . . . covering the full 
range of interests of key men who manage chemical processing . . . technical accuracy that 
builds reader confidence .. . Brevity . . . Pertinency . . . Timeliness . .. Adequacy . . . Breadth. 


FORMAT — Putman-style Cinemascopic spreads, both editorial and advertising — equivalent 
of three pages of space in standard-size magazines. Large, dramatic photographs. Editorial 
on every advertising page. 


CIRCULATION — “Hand-picked” only, giving 45,000 coverage of key men who buy and 
specify in the best rated plants in all chemical lines. Recipients qualified by titles and functions. 


PERFORMANCE — Together, CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S editorial, format and circulation 
produced 13,220 unduplicated known readers of 8 January issues. Largest study of known 
readership ever presented by a magazine in the processing industries. Send for your copy .. . 
“C.P.’s 8th ANNUAL AUDIT.” 





Exciusive 
Display 
Advertisers 


Among six chemical magazines CHEMI- 
CAL PROCESSING had more exclusive 
advertisers than any other — 20% more 
than the “next” monthly magazine; 107% 
more than the “leading” weekly maga- 








zine; 140% more than the “second” 
weekly magazine; 500% more than the 





“third” monthly magazine; 860% more 
than the “fourth” monthly magazine. 











CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEM. & CHEMICAL IND. & ENGR. 

PROCESSING ENGINEERING WEEK ENGR. NEWS ENGR. CHEMISTRY 

(12 issues) (13 issues) (52 issues) (52 issues) PROGRESS (12 issues) 
(12 issues) 


818 
800 woe 734 Source: Research Department 


Putman Publishing Company. 
i 


To t a } 700 Physical count. 
Display 600 
Advertisers 500 


Among six chemical magazines 400 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING — 

with twelve issues — was a close 

second to the “leader’s” thirteen 300 
issues in number of display ad- 

vertisers; carried 63% more than 200 
the “leading” weekly magazine; 
69% more than the “second” 
weekly magazine; 149% more 
than the “third” monthly maga- 
zine and 222% more than the 
“fourth” monthly magazine. 












































CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL IND. & ENGR. 
ENGINEERING PROCESSING WEEK ENGR. NEWS ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
(13 issues) (12 issues) (52 issues) (52 issues) PROGRESS (12 issues) 
(12 issues) 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York/Cleveland/Detroit/Pittsburgh/St. Louis 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein — Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 


Publishers of: Ct 3 


‘EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY’ PREY Di 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS EVERY MONTH...for purchasing agents and advertisers 
ger BUYERS...because... 


PURCHASING provides them with the information they need on... 
e Materials, products, processes and equipment 
e Purchasing systems and methods 
e Economic factors affecting procurement 
e Purchasing policies and ethics 
e Internal and external public relations 
e Value analysis and cost reduction techniques 
e Legal decisions affecting purchasing 
e Association and personal news 


4) FOR ADVERTISERS...because... 


PURCHASING provides them with... 

e Editorial—For the reasons indicated above, PURCHASING is the only publica- 
tion with the proper editorial atmosphere for your advertising to all industrial 
purchasing agents. 

e Circulation—The greatest coverage of industrial purchasing agents avail- 
able anywhere. 

e Readership— Eleven recent independent studies give PURCHASING six times 
as many mentions as the next purchasing publication. The metalworking 
section of a large industrial study mentioning 983 publications ranked 
PURCHASING first in “most useful” votes. 


e Advertising—Importance of PURCHASING magazine as a must on every 
industrial advertising schedule is proved by its overall position in 1956: 
5th among all business paper monthlies. 


e Service—Starch—for ad measurement, 9 issues in 1957. 
Robert Gunning Associates—for editorial readability. 
Paul Leedy—speed reading. 
Kemp Research—depth studies among PURCHASING readers. 
George Samerjian—consultant on use of color, type, layout. 
Butler Typo Design Research Center—effective study of the printed page. 
Editorial surveys—monthly “Opinion Poll” surveys by PURCHASING editors. 





UW CHIASI NG MAGAZ PINT aos cast 42nd street, New Yor, W. . 


WATCH FOR THE VALUE ANALYSIS ISSUE OF PURCHASING, COMING IN MAY. 
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“WE CONSIDER TRADE MARK SERVICE IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


A VALUABLE TIE-IN WITH OUR OTHER NATIONAL ADVERTISING” 


says Don Thomas, President, Clinton Machine Company 


Mr. Thomas is in a position to know the results of Trade 
Mark Service in the Yellow Pages of telephone directories. 


His proof of “valuable tie-in” is backed up by Sales Results 
of Clinton’s Authorized Distributors and Service Centers. 
The Clinton Machine Company has been using Trade Mark 
Service for more than three years. 


Look through the Yellow Pages of any Telephone Direc- 


HERE’S HOW Clinton’s arrowhead 
trade-mark and selling message 
appear in local telephone directories. 





CLINTON ENGINES 


| wee «6s 


Sea 
Engines, \/ 
Parts and Service 

Free Engine Checkup 
“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 
CENTRAL DISTRIBUTOR 
LALLY’S INC 1122Mulbry --CH H 4-7115 
SERVICE DisT RIBUTES 
_Des Moines Iron Co 123SW3 -CH 3-0177 
SERVICE 1 anda 


BE MACHRY & SUPL CO 4-3231 
Lawn Mower & Saw Serv 4 ang 


UNDER CLINTON’S TRADE-MARK 
L. L. Lally, Des Moines distributor, 
reaches buyers when they’re ready to buy. 


tory. See all the well-known manufacturers who use Trade 
Mark Service to pin-point their outlets for buyers of indus- 
trial products and services, 

Why not include Trade Mark Service on the agenda of 
your next advertising or sales meeting. 

Now — with this ad before you — why not call your local 
telephone business office and ask the Trade Mark Service 


representative to drop in. 


THIS YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM, 
in Clinton ads, directs prospects to 
authorized Clinton Service Accounts. 


No as pum. Prices iE age ul 





reeze up- e”’ muff 


gop oicem gqqas | Sent 


available. 4 
start at. 


LOOK FOR IT IN 
THE YELLOW PAGES 


Your 
canon 0 — 


air "Pages 


CLINTON M 


Engine Division, Maqve 
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INN YOUR OWN 
bACKYARD....! 


. .» Does the scene at the left look familiar? . . . Chances are that work of this 
sort is going on practically in your own backyard. . . You see the men and equip- 
ment hard at work when you're driving to the super-market or when you're driving 
to work; you see them over and over when you're on a cross-country trip. . . You 
see them in the cities and you see them in the country. . . Huge pieces of equipment 
lumber down the road enroute from one job to another and raise clouds of dust on 
lands that have been quiet and peaceful for generations. . . Right in your own back- 
yard, you’re seeing some things that are vitally important if you’re trying to sell the 
construction industry! 


. . . Perhaps much of the planning is at high levels — in Washington or in your 
state capitol — but the actual work is local. . . Most of the jobs you see are being 
done by local contractors, using local labor and equipment purchased from nearby 
distributors. . . The materials used on the job are purchased locally and the equip- 
ment is maintained and repaired by local organizations. . . All of which means that 
hundreds of millions of dollars in sales to the construction industry are being han- 
died at the local level . . . and the ACP group reaches local people with local news 
better than any other single medium! 


. . » Over 93,000 construction men read their local ACP publication because it 
is the most important single book on their business reading list. . . They get local 
news, local job photos, local bid and letting reports — and, along with the news, 
they read ads listing local sources of supply of the very items they buy in vast quan- 
tities. . . Major manufacturers selling to the construction industry have used ACP 
publications for years because they do an outstanding sales job! .. . If you're after 
sales to America’s largest industry, the ACP group should head your media list! 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION + CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN + CONSTRUCTION DIGEST + CONSTRUCTIONEER + CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY + DIXIE CONTRACTOR + MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER + MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR - NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION ~ PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER + ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION + SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR - TEXAS CONTRACTOR + WESTERN BUILDER 


16 REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
OVER 93,000 AUDITED CIRCULATION 


GEORGE C. STEWART, SECRETARY © 6 SOUTH ORANGE AVE. © SOUTH ORANGE, 


DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES ° 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
No. 36-18 
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lof a series of advertisements showing how C&EN 
‘i’ advertising extends your sales power in typical 
segments of the 24 Chemical Process Industries 
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3 In the Chemical Process Industries 
THE MARKET THE COVERAGE OF C&EN Among Chemical Manufacturers 
In typical companies (below) 
33) Concentration of 
. C&EN C&EN C&EN 
Chemical Process Company Circulation Company Circulation Company Circulati 
industries Spencer Chemical Co Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 168 Allied Chemical and Dye ....820 
Victor Chemical Co. ........ 61 General Aniline and Film Dow Chemical Co. ......... 1038 
® Concentration Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. . 161 Hercules Powder Co. ....... 445 Monsanto Chemical Co. ...... 903 
Chemical Atlas Powder Co Koppers Co., Inc. ........... 204 Olin-Mathieson 
° omica Commercial Solvents Corp..... 89 MHCK OO. .. 5.05.08 eats se 371 Union Carbide and Carbon... .565 





Manufacturers Hooker Electrochemical Co.... 97 Rohm and Haas ............388 


The Chemical Process Industries .. . ing influence at every level of Management, 
A 40-billion dollar chemicals market . . . Production, Research and Development. 


A 7-billion dollar plant and equipment The list above gives a vivid picture of 
market . . . 12,000 plants .. . C&EN’s coverage of a few selected com- 


100-billion dollar production . . . panies in the chemical industry. 
It takes a big magazine to reach the buying Recently a chemical equipment manu- 
influences in such a huge market. facturer learned how C&EN could increase 
Chemical and Engineering News, de- the selling power of his salesmen. The chart 
livered to 84,000 subscribers every week, on the facing page shows what he found. 
is that kind of a magazine. No other publi- It is graphic proof of the coverage and pene- 
cation even approaches its coverage of buy- tration of C&EN. 








aC ee... IN C&EN 


The big General Industry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ 


...and how CaEN multiplies 
your salesmen’s 
selling power 


... by telling their story to everyone who has influence on the 
sales they are trying to close. 


Here's what one chemical process equipment manufacturer 
learned about sales contacts and C&EN contacts... 


@ Buying influences called on by his salesmen from time to time 
@ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN weekly 


At American Cyanamid 


4 


At Hercules Powder 
At Charles Pfizer & Co. 


At Mallinckrodt 


This manufacturer's salesmen call on only 10 men among these 
four prospective buyers. C&EN reaches 247 additional men who 
influence the purchase of equipment the salesmen are trying to sell. 
C&EN carries your message, too, to all men who influence pur- 
chases... multiplies the selling power of your salesmen. 

Ask our salesman to show you C&EN’s circulation in any industry 
or any company you care to name. 


iia Dlatarel etary CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ N E WS 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: 


& REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue + New York 22, N. Y. 
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1] readership 


Each of these surveys was made 


surveys independently by an organization that 


sells to pulp and paper mills. Each used 


we | iC not his own customer and prospect list. 


Each tabulated his own results. 


md ke Here are the summaries: 





2 equipment manufacturers 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL preferred by 126 ee Results of all 11 surveys 
PAPER MILL NEWS “ ee | 

TAPPI g' " 80 

PAPER INDUSTRY - see! 





PAPER MILL NEWS 815 


PULP AND PAPER 590 


3 chemical manufacturers 








BOS ieee preferred by 245 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL =” =” ‘219 475 
PAPER MILL NEWS : 
PAPER INDUSTRY mee... BETTI ano paper 250 
PULP AND PAPER + ee 
SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER” =" 42 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL does not claim the largest 
1 instrument manufacturer ' circulation among production men in pulp and 
a preferred by 130 : paper mills, but results of 11 independent surveys 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL ” ” 99 ae ° : Wigs 
PULP AND PAPER nom ag / among mill men with buying influence suggest that 
eri amar . Sans 4 = theJOURNAL does have the most effective cover- 
SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER” = ”—‘11 age...that it is the publication with the most pow- 





erful influence among the men who count most. 


2 l t 
supply mamupacturers Advertisers certainly think so. For the 84th 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL preferred by 508 


TAPPI - *-2 year PAPER TRADE JOURNAL has carried more ad 
PAPER MILL NEWS - i lee 

AP bam feneR ” oa = pages than any other publication in the pulp and 
PAPER INDUSTRY ‘i ” 285 ape paper field. 

SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER” =” 159 





3 service organizations 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL preferred by 141 
PAPER MILL NEWS oa 
TAPPI ie) 
PULP AND PAPER " "64 
PAPER INDUSTRY =< ae 
SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER” ” 331 

















PAPER TRADE 
15 West 47th Street, New York 36 
@ PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO - HOUSTON + DENVER 
SEATTLE +»SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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COMMUNIQUE: 


WATERLOO SCENE OF TOTAL VICTORY 
BY WARM AIR HEATING-SHEET METAL DEALERS. 















MEET NO OPPOSITION In AIR CONDITIONING 







INSTALLATIONS. 








central residential cooling systems (year 
‘round and add-on) sold in Waterloo, Iowa 


during 1955. 


67 sold by warm air heating-sheet metal 
dealers. 


licensed dealers sold 1720 furnaces. Of these 
A5 45,12 were KEY dealers who sold 75% of the 
furnaces AND 88% of the cooling systems. 






























AGAIN IT’S PROVED. If you have a stake in residential air 


conditioning, you aren’t “flying blind’ when you advertise in American Artisan. 





For one thing, you get the field’s only 100% paid (ABC) circulation among 
those who count most. The top-level warm air heating-sheet metal dealers. They 
are the ones doing the bulk of today’s heating AND residential air conditioning, 


as this and dozens of other city surveys show. (Write for the full Waterloo report, 
based on actual installation permits.) @ i) 
What’s more, American Artisan excels editorially — in both 


quality and quantity — and leads by far in advertising 


volume. Clearly, it’s the No. | book for reach- 

















ing your No. I sales outlet. Call on us for the 
FACTS of the matter. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Want a Powerful Stimulant for 


Here’s how you can get if 


If you want to give your whole 
sales program a lift at every level of 
selling...you should know more 
about slide-charts. And that means 
you need the free PERRYGRAF IDEA 
STARTER KIT. This advertisement 
will tell you what a slide-chart can 
do for your sales program—and how 
to get the Idea Starter Kit. 


What is a Slide-Chart? 


A slide-chart is a simple device 
that puts product facts at the finger- 
tips of salesmen, prospects and 
users. In one move of a slide or turn 
of a disc, your slide-chart can select 
equipment, solve mathematical or 
engineering problems, tell a sales 
story graphically. 


And what a lift this simple, 
inexpensive device can give your 
whole selling program, as a daily- 
used tool or as the central theme- 
device of your sales-and-advertising 
campaign. Properly designed and 
promoted, your Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart can do all this: 


Build a cream prospect list for 
salesmen and direct-mail follow-up, 
by offering a slide-chart (in mailings 
and publication ads) as bait for 
informative inquiries. By relating 
your slide-chart to your product, 
you get top appeal to prospects— 
with no “curiosity”? response. One 
manufacturer of power plant instru- 
ments built a 10,000-name ‘“‘blue 
chip” list in four weeks—by offer- 
ing a Perrygraf Slide-Chart. 


Give your salesmen a useful “door 
opener” and “conversation piece” — 
in response to inquiries, or on cold 
calls. 


Inject your product—and necessary 
data—at the buying moment. You'll 
get direct orders and requests for 
salesmen’s calls from prospects who 
have and use your slide-chart. 


Suggest related equipment along 
with the primary purchase. This in- 
creases the order—at no additional 
sales cost. 


Present your sales story graphically 


and understandably—what your 
product does, how it works. One 
equipment manufacturer substi- 
tuted a two-ounce device for a 500- 
lb. working model—and made every 
salesman an active demonstrator. 


Make expert salesmen out of 
order-takers—your own sales force, 
jobbers’ salesmen, retail sales peo- 
ple. Salesmen give prompt, accurate 
answers to questions...inspire con- 
fidence...often close sales before 
competition can respond to inquiry. 


Keep your product sold, by 
showing customers how to use prod- 
uct correctly and get maximum 
value and satisfaction from their 
purchases. 


These are the purposes for which 
the outstanding companies listed 
below are using Perrygraf Slide- 
Charts. They can do the same for 
you—easily and economically. 


What about Costs? 
Your Perrygraf Slide-Chart will 





A Few of the Many Hundreds of Perrygraf Repeat-Order Customers 


International Harvester 
John Deere 

Sears Roebuck 

U. S. Rubber 
Borg-Warner 

Western Union 
Douglas Aircraft 
United Airlines 
American Airlines 
TWA 





Hartford Accident 
Aetna Insurance Warner Swazey 
Employers Mutual Lamson & Sessions 
Sundstrand IRC 


Cincinnati Milling 


DeKalb Agricultural lowa Farm 

National Cylinder Gas Chain Belt 

Penn Mutual Jefferson Electric 
Nordberg Cherry-Burrell 
HoloKrome Hoffman Farm Seeds 


Allied Chemical Coleman Lamp & Stove 





General Motors United States Steel AT&T 
Chevrolet Bethlehem Steel Standard Oil 
Oldsmobile Republic Steel General Electric 
Frigidaire Jones & Laughlin Westinghouse 
Delco Procter & Gamble Zenith 
Hyatt Union Carbide IBM 

Ford Motor Co. Masonite Royal Typewriter 
Mercury Caterpillar Sperry 
Lincoln Anaconda Allis-Chalmers 

Chrysler Corporation Hotpoint Alcoa 
Chrysler Swift Munsingwear 
DeSoto Armour Wyeth Drug 
Plymouth Timken Pfizer 
Airtemp Crane Merck 

Armstrong Cork Roebling Mead Johnson 

Goodrich Libbey-Owens-Ford Mallinckrodt 

Goodyear Owens Corning Glass Smith, Kline & French 

Firestone Motorola U. S. Gypsum 

Prudential Business Week Ralston Purina 


Hallicrafters 

Ohmite 

Philco 

Sylvania 

Air Reduction 

Falk Corporation 
Crown Zellerbach 
Creamery Package 
Sawyer Biscuit 
Commercial Solvents 


Pan American 

North American 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Square D 

Allied Radio 

Camel Cigarettes 
Bendix 

Seiberling 

Mansfield Tire 

Atlas Supply 

Shure Bros. 

Southern States Cooperative 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Hammermill Paper 
Rockford Paint 
Starrett 

Peoples Gas 

York Corp. 

Le Tourneau 
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Your Whole Sales Program? 


.»- at amazing low cost! 


surprise you with its low cost. Many 
manufacturers have discovered that 
slide-charts replace cumbersome, 
expensive handbooks at far lower 
cost. For example, a 400-page man- 
ual (calling for a lot of pencil calcu- 
lations every time it was used) was 
replaced by one Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart—at a substantial saving. 


Actually, Slide-Charts average 
about 15¢ each—which means that 
you can put 10,000 Slide-Charts to 
work for the cost of one or two 
business-paper advertisements. 


Slide-Chart Designing 
is a Job for Experts... 
Call on Perrygraf 


A slide-chart can inject a powerful 
punch into your whole sales and adver- 
tising program. But to be most effec- 
tive, it must be simple and easy to use. 
Instructions must boil down to a few 
direct commands printed on the face. 
Operations must reduce to one or two 
simple movements of the fingers. Man- 
ufacturing craftsmanship must be ac- 
curate. 

That is why leaders in every field— 
many with large engineering staffs of 
their own—turn to Perrygraf for de- 
sign and manufacture of slide-charts. 

Perrygraf Corporation, originators of 
slide-charts, has produced more than 
16,000 different designs, and holds 
more than 6,000 copyrights. 

You will be surprised at what a 
molehill can be made from a mountain 
of problems. And Perrygraf design will 
save you money, too. Just tell us what 
you would like your slide-chart to do, 
how you are handling the problem now, 
and about how many you might use. 
We will tell you promptly, at no obliga- 
tion, how it can be made, and what it 
will cost. 





What IS a Slide Chart? A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull of a slide or the turn 
of a disc, gives information needed to specify your product. One simple operation 
selects the right item...solves essential engineering or mathematical problems... 


shows how your product operates. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT SLIDE-CHARTS 
.-- QUICKLY, EASILY AND FREE 


You’re the expert on slide-charts... 
when you have this handy file folder, 
custom-assembled to fit your industry. 
Write for your free Idea Starter Kit— 
you'll get it by return mail. 





PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
Founders of the slide-chart industry—over 6,000 copyrighted designs 
Dept. I-37, 1503 Madison Street—Maywood, Illinois—Fillmore 3-0233 
Dept. I-37, 150 S. Barrington Avenue—tos Angeles 49, Calif., Granite 2-9541 


Boston, Ivanhoe 4-4729 - Buffalo, Madison 6017 - Chicago, Fillmore 3-0233 - Cincinnati, Plaza 1-4218 - Cleveland, 

Academy 1-1199 - Detroit, Tuxedo 2-2472 — Kansas City, Victor 2-6580 - Minneapolis - Los Angeles, Granite 2-9541 

New York, Wisconsin 7-6906 - Philadelphia, Kingsly 6-3791 - Portland, Butler 9-5165 - St. Louis, Mission 5-4790 
San Francisco, Yukon 2-6641 - Seattle, Seneca 6056 


The Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit 
is loaded with ideas and informa- 
tion—all the facts and material you 
need to put slide-charts to work 
for your company. It’s colorful and 
interesting...and free. 


Actual samples and case histories 
in your field...simple how-to-plan 
form...colorful illustrated booklet 
on Slide-Chart design and use. 
Remember — Perrygraf, originator 
of slide-charts, handles your design 
needs from raw figures to finished 
job. Write for your FREE Slide- 
Chart Idea Starter Kit...today. 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 
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Jnvitation 


to you enh 


Wood Working D Digest 
ely 


Bward 4 Werit 
4th — ontunt 


—To reward firms, associations and schools who 
have promoted the desirability and utilization of 
wood and wood products over other materials. 





Every winner receives the coveted Hitchcock 
Weoed Werking Digest Award of Merit Citation... 


printed on German parchment, beautiful hand- 
finished and mounted on a solid walnut base with 
a recessed glass face. 


Presentations will be made to winning organizations 
during the Eleventh National Meeting of the Forest 
Products Research Society, Buffalo, New York, 
June 24-28, 1957. This 4th Annual AWARD OF 
MERIT is open to all associations, companies and 
schools. Size of organization is not important. 


Return the coupon below for your official ENTRY 
BLANK. All entries must be received before 
April 15, 1957. 


Please send me an official Entry Blank for the Fourth Annual 
WOOD WORKING Digest AWARD OF MERIT CONTEST. 





Organization 


Address 





SEND YOUR REQUEST TO: 
The Editor, City Zone____State 
Hitchcock's WOOD WORKING DIGEST 
222 E. Willow Avenue 
Wheaton, Illinois 





Sent by 





SS -— 7 == a= 
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The price of leadership is keeping ahead of yourself! 


Once again, Textile World anticipates mill management's 


needs . . . delivers a new ‘‘magazine-within-a-magazine . . . : : : Bait: Japanese Import Quotas - 
fast, fact-compact, forward-looking . . . BERRIES The Best of a Bad Bargain 


# finally announced ite 
Last month, when textile’s largest, most influential audi- suttloridl 


ence opened TEXTILE Wor Lp, it found up-forward a new, eee oa ‘ ae taf wenn se 
quickly-spotted 8-page section on India stock — “Textile - oe ener ee “or ote sn eS ted 2 
Business.” Jopen Ser import Quotes 

Here, an incisive picture up and down the textile front : acoso pig yaaa i 

. flash news, round-up, lucid interpretation, fast-read- ee es 
ing “featurettes,” timely developments, economics. All Textile Stocks 


this, and more. . . from news ticker to reader in as few 2 soadeydend ' ; 
hours as a weekly. a .. cept toe te wet way yaeen 
For years readers have found more practical help in Dyers ond Finishers a 
TEXTILE WoRLD’s pages than anywhere else — to increase ek pes 
production, to cut costs, to upgrade quality. Now, over oo 
and beyond all this . . . more for modern-minded mill 
management as the industry moves aggressively for- 
ward. And wrapped up as only the strongest staff in 
textile publishing, backed by McGraw-Hill’s remarkable 
worldwide reporting resources, can deliver it. 
To advertisers and agencies, here’s further intensity of 
readership in the field’s best-read publication. Here, too, 
still greater priority of reader-interest, less and less need 
by alert management for supplementary reading. Here, 
more profit potential for your advertising .. . for where 
the reader gets most, you get the best. 


the board account 
Many U.S offiais also are fearful of the effects of the agree- 
ment on the political and economic strength of Japan——atill con- 


The proof of leadership is predominant reader preference 


Independent Reader Preference Studies, made 

over the years by equipment builders and sup- 

pliers to their own customer and prospect lists 

oS a show again and again that one name leads all 
ry monvtacturer of warp-preparation the rest — TexTILE WortpD, consistently voted 
‘equipment ee most useful. A typical study at the left. Ask to 


: see the others. 
Mail questionnaire sent to 133 cancun 114 custosiens 
on manufacturer’ own list. Return—33.15%. 


“Which ONE publication do you find 


- 
| Most Helpful?” Textil) > P| 
TEXTILE WORLD ....... 12 mentions | 


sae 8 mentions: 
YY ati ee 2 ; 2 6 mentions Editorial impact at the point-of-purchase 
”, Pobliedhien Ci. - <2 0G enters A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 
- Publication G , . 2mentions — 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Publication E . <+ ee © mention 
Publication D- - 1 mention 














FOR DRILLING — 
PRODUCING 


24,017 
11% GAIN 


fow, for the first time in the 56-year history of oil paper 
“publishing you can buy almost 50,000 circulation to the 
petroleum industry in one package. 





The three great industry divisions covered by Gulf 
publications represent a multi-billion dollar market for 
equipment and services. But the men working in each 
division are specialists, rarely extending their purchasing 
authority past their own division. With its “GPC Group,” 
Gulf Publishing offers three specialized monthly papers to 
give maximum impact at minimum cost. 


























For the Drilling-Producing Division, WorLD OIL is 
the leading specialized publication. Balanced, sectionalized 
editorial content features engineering-operating articles on 
exploration, drilling and production activities. Of WorLD 
OiL’s 24,017* subscribers, 74% are engaged directly in 


PROOF OF OIL MEN’S READER ACCEPTANCE 
OF SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


47,839 





























42,236 





35,384 the drilling-producing division. Circulation showed an 
11% gain in 1956. 
ea For the Transportation Division, Pipe Line INDUSTRY 
gives thly specialized f < ing market 
1953 1955 1957 gives monthly specialized coverage of a growing mar 





that will have capital expenditures of $1.3 billion this 
year. It is directed to the job interests of top buying 
power men, receives their close attention and interest. Of 
Pipe Line INDustTRY’s 5,242* paid subscribers, 91% are 
engaged directly in pipe line activities. Circulation gained 
10% in 1956. 










Steady growth of more than 12,000 total paid 
circulation in the three Gulf petroleum publica- 
tions is proof of the excellent reception of this 
specialized editorial approach. Figures above 
represent a 35% growth for period shown. 










For the Refining-Processing Division, PETROLEUM 
REFINER Offers specialized monthly coverage of the men 
who influence 98% of this division’s purchases. A technical, 
engineering-operating publication, PETROLEUM REFINER 
has been the leading paper for 35 years. Of its 18,580* 
subscribers, 83% are engaged directly in the processing 
industries. Circulation showed a 12% gain this past year; 
has had a 170% gain since World War II. 










GPC GROUP OFFERS TOTAL 
OF 47,800 CIRCULATION 


Through use of the “GPC Plan,” com- 
panies selling to the petroleum industry now 
are able to benefit from 47,800 total circu- 
lation among Gulf Publishing’s three indus- 
try leaders — WorLp O1L, Pipe LINE INDus- 
TRY and PETROLEUM REFINER. 


Combination rates enable you to buy For Greater Petroleum Coverage 
one, two or all three at a low rate per thou- 


sand. The same plate can be used in all 
three publications each month, or different, GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


specialized ads can be used. This enables 






















Taken together, or individually, the three Gulf Publish- 
ing Company publications offer your best advertising buy 
to reach all or part of the gigantic petroleum industry. 









; a , , 
you to advertise the way your salesmen sell World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
—to selected, interested prospects. Check * Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, * Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, 
the nearest Gulf office for complete details. JAckson 93-4301 MAin 1-3295 

¢ New York (1), 250 Park Avenue, ¢ Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., 

YUkon 6-655 CHerry 2-9211 

© Chicago (4), ‘2 S. Michigan Avenue, © Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bldg., 
Cirestetion oun tee ot 8 ner 1088 WAbash 2-933 Riverside 7-7344 
*Circulation figures from s 0 ovember issues, as 
filed with Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. * bes haces, i. Wuslen Fat” 
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INVESTMENT: $8 BILLION 


Petroleum Refining 
Industry Offers One 
Of Best Markets 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The tremendous growth 
of the petroleum refining industry will con- 
tinue its record pace during 1957, with an 
estimated 13% increase in capital expansion. 

This statement was made by Ray L. Dudley, 
publisher of PETROLEUM REFINER, in his an- 
nual summary of information developed by the 
publication’s Market Research Department. 


Total outlay in prospect for the refining- 
petrochemical-natural gasoline industry this 
year in the United States will amount to $1.5 
billion. This will break down as follows: 


Refineries will spend $810 million for new 
plants, pushed by the continuing demand for 
upgraded quality of gasoline. Premium grade 
averages have reached 97 octane in many 
parts of the country, and several major oil 
companies have begun marketing fuels of 
100-plus octane ratings. In addition, the re- 
placement of depreciated and obsolete plants 
will contribute to new plant construction. 


Petrochemical plant capital expenditures are 
expected to hit a new high of $700 million. 
“The petrochemical industry is growing at a 
pace four times faster than the entire United 
States industry,” said Dudley. “By 1960 we 
expect that one-third of the total weight of 
chemical products manufactured in the United 
States will be petrochemicals.” He explained 
that petrochemical operations are such that 
they are fully integrated with oil refining type 
operations. 

Natural gasoline operations are now in a 
leveling off period, PETROLEUM REFINER’S Re- 
search Department reported. However, even 
here capital expenditures of $65 million are 
expected in 1957, a $15 million increase over 
1956. Considerable money is being spent on 
plant maintenance and repair of existing 
plants. 

Chase National Bank’s summary of finan- 
cial data even as far back as the year 1955 
showed the petroleum industry with a gross 
investment in fixed assets of $8 billion for 
refineries, petrochemical, gasoline and cycling 
plants. This figure has increased considerably 
since that date. 

The world-wide picture for the refining- 
processing industry shows a growth that Is 
equal to or better than the rate in the United 
States. Industry experts are predicting a 20% 
increase in expenditures for new capital facili- 
ties, or an increase from $1.4 billion in 1956 
to $1.7 billion in 1957. The rapid growth of 
vehicle and tractor usage abroad has spurred 
the greatest refinery construction program in 
history. 

Technological advances continue to influ- 
ence the industry’s growth. It sometimes takes 
three years to design and build a processing 
unit. New research and development activities 
take place in advance of construction. 


Maintenance has become an important con- 
sideration, with annual expenditures for re- 
placement and repair amounting to $1.6 
billion. In addition, the industry spends an- 
other $1 billion annually for catalysts, chemi- 
cals, additives and similar operating materials. 
More than half the personnel employed in 
refineries are for maintenance functions. 

For those manufacturers and service com- 
panies interested in determining the scope of 
the refining industry market, a comprehensive 
report is available in PETROLEUM REFINER’S 
‘1957 Market Data Book. 








“18,580 


Specialized editorial approach 
results in leadership and reader- 
ship ...greater advertising results 


In the refining division of the petroleum industry, EP 
you'll find one of the most stable, prosperous markets in 

America. Capital expenditures this year are estimated 

at $1.5 billion. But the men with purchasing authority are specialists, 


concerned only with their own division of the industry. 


For 35 years PETROLEUM REFINER has correlated its specialized 
editorial approach with the specialized buying power pattern. 
It is the leading business publication serving this field, the technical 
work-book of the industry. PETROLEUM REFINER Carries more 
refining-processing industry engineering-operating material 
per issue than any other publication. 


PETROLEUM REFINER has shown a post-war circulation growth 
of 170%, with a 12% gain just this past year. Here is an 
interested audience of 18,580* subscribers, 83% of whom are 
engaged directly in refining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 
This readership represents coverage of the men who 
influence 98% of the industry’s purchases. 


To reach the men who make this market, advertisers put 
more pages, and invest more dollars, in PETROLEUM REFINER than in 
any other petroleum refining industry publication. 





WRITE TODAY for your free copy of PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER MARKET—/957. Facts, figures, 
sales tips you can use to sell this industry. 








Greater Process Coverage 


me 


*Total from November 1956 issue, as filed with Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 
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GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized 
Oil Industry Publishers 





IN PRODUCT DESIGN... 


There’s a brand new technology changing the living habits of the nation! Float- 
on-air vacuums breeze through cleaning chores for the housewife . . . midget radios 
broadcast the big ball games to a perambulating public . . . talented office machines 
practically think for their operators. 


In back of all these new designs for living is the electrical engineer. He’s Johnny- 
on-the-spot when it comes to new methods, new materials, new products that 
help make tomorrow’s way of life come true today. In fact, you’ll find electrical 
engineers in almost every field of the future . . . from nuclear power to processing 
petroleum . . . construction to communications . . . mining to manufacturing. 


ee 


IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL FIELD... 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
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It takes electrical engineering | 


1 


1 


~ 


o— ¢.4 2 ti 


| to put electricity to work 


How do you reach all these electrical engineers? There’s only one magazine that 
talks to the entire electrical-electronic industry—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING! 
With more circulation than any electrical utility magazine, and more circulation 
than any electrical design magazine, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches more 
electrical engineers than any other technical publication! 


More than 55,000 subscribers rely on ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING to keep them up- Only in ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to-the-minute in a field that changes as you watch it ... that doubles every ten will your advertising reach the whole 
years. They look to it for articles on the future of the industry . .. digests of pub- vital electrical-electronic market. 
lications . . . data on materials, components and equipment they specify. Can you afford to miss it? 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


..- larger than any utility magazine 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





MAGAZINE D 





| Source. SRO eptember 22, 1956 


6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,000 





ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 














PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


S ° OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
ul a ver SING 0 wor 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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Shipping-room swivel hips 
The midday spotlight is on Primsely again, who 
(He’s 


never dared take it home, if we know Mrs. Primsely! ) 


“just happened to have the guitar along.” 
But this hipster’s wails and scales really keep the 
boys at Pearson Products jumping! When he stops, 
they Il be as exhausted as his repertoire! 

If a supplier’s salesman could get the response 
Primsely does, he could keep his own private corps 
of musicians! But no one man can do this job. It’s 


tailor-made for advertising ... particularly Saturday 
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Evening Post advertising! With the Post pages you 
reach every level that exerts an influence on buying 
— from shipping room to Director’s Room. In fact, 
with the Post, you talk to 30% more people in busi- 
ness and industry than the 3 leading news and busi- 
ness magazines combined! 


The Saturday Evening 
POST 
h 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


America 
reads 


the Post 














Suppose your advertisements could reach only 
one man in industry? Who would he be? Who is 
the one man most influential in the purchasing 
of industrial products? Many advertisers say the 
professional tool engineer. 


Survey after survey indicates he has more say in 
the all important question “Whose product 
should we use?” than any other man in the world 
of manufacturing. The same men who have so 
much to say about plastic dies, also approve, 
recommend and specify cutting tools, lubricants, 
materials, machine tools—in fact the whole 
gamut of products necessary to keep plants in 
operation. 

Over 33,000 of these decision men pore over 
their professional magazine every month . . . a 


These new plastic dies 
will jump our production 
by 30 per cent 


“We might well put in our order 
today . . .”. Does he know what he’s 
talking about? Of course. He has to. 
The $30,000 appropriation he is 
recommending can easily mean the 
difference between a company loss 
for this quarter, or a dividend 
payment. 


Incidents like this show why every 
facet of your sales story gets careful 
readership in THE TOOL EN- 
GINEER. To the professional who 
is studying it, there’s no margin for 
error. He takes the information 
you’re giving him for his own better- 
ment, and that of his company. 
What better place to tell about your 
product than to these professionals 
—some 33,000 of them—who are in 
such a strong position to specify 
its purchase? 


good place to tell and sell them on your products. 
Ask vee of the 400-plus advertisers who appear 
regularly in The Tool Engineer! 


TA Cixi) | 
Engimeer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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x This is the main control board and associated instruments in the 

- central control room of Duquesne Light Company's Shippingport 

(Penna.) Plant, America’s first full-scale atomic power plant, to 

me be completed in the fall of 1957. Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie. 
teen 
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In the electric power industry... 


Is your product 
in the “big picture”? 


Sharply focussed in the Electric Power In- 
dustry’s big picture for 1957, eyed hungrily by 
many a manufacturer, is the $4.8 billion the 
industry has tabbed for expansion spending. 
Twenty-eight percent more than 1956 and, per- 
centage-wise, double or better the expansion 
planned by any other industry*, here’s where 
this $4.8 billion will go. 


Generation ....... $2.2 billion 
Transmission ...... -.8 billion 
Distribution ....... 1.6 billion 
Miscellaneous ..... .2 billion 


Total $4.8 billion 


Bold, vigorous, hard-driving, the 57 growth 
plans of electric utilities present a sales chal- 
lenge that will be met only by matching sales 
effort. To the manufacturer with vision and 
heart to make this effort will go the lion’s share 
of a record-breaking market, a market which 
will be buying new equipment and materials at 


the rate of nearly $100,000,000 weekly! 


There is no more effective way to impress your 
product story on this high-spirited, big-spend- 
ing, spacious market than with regular, low- 
cost weekly sales calls through the pages of 


“The Electrical Industry’s 
Weekly Magazine” 


* All ‘manufacturing industries combined are in- 
creasing ’57 expansion spending over ’56 by 14%. 


Electrical 
World 
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You remember our discussion on market research? The 
best research organizations are outside of advertising 
agencies and practically all leading agencies use outside 
research help. 


A prospect once said to me, "We could go outside our 
advertising agency for market research and by-pass them 
entirely." And, so he could. Some do-——to be assured the 
agency receives no imputation for a possible biased result. 


In overlooking the advertising agency the client loses one 
of the greatest values the agency can bring. Good research 
needs proper guidance. Who can give it better guidance 

than a good agency who has given years of service to the 
client. The competent agency with experience on an account 
brings the necessary knowledge of marketing background. The 
agency provides the right client relationship. The agency 
brings an experienced organization to put the findings in the 
best shape for use, thus relieving the client of the time 

and manpower that would otherwise be required. 


An experienced advertising agency, working with an 
experienced house (whose only business is market research) 
makes an unbeatable tean. 





Think it over, George. 


pully Yor” 


we 





Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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The need for castings is on the upswing... as a basic 

industry, FOUNDRY’s market grows as the population 

grows—rises as the standard of living rises. 

66,000 readers rely on FOUNDRY for news about equip- 

ment, materials and supplies to keep the nation’s foundries 

in full production. FoundRY 
Modernization and mechanization are essential if foundries 

are to produce larger tonnages of castings economically. You do more business withill foundries 


Only FOUNDRY offers you a complete Sales Development 
Service to help you get more business from foundries. — 
Let’s discuss the exciting possibilities now. when you advertise in FOUNDRY! 





a|PENTON| Publication Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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m.. man should kno, Y : 


gALANCE “@: 


roduct NEWS public, 


Get a new insight into how you can 
benefit by the right ba/ance in cov- 
erage of plants and job functions, 
editorial content, and percentage 
of sales leads converted into actual 
orders. 


Write today les a copy of LES new 
booklet that gives YOU 


full information 





By 
“Cation , PENTON BLDG: at 












HAD THIS STORY 
before it was born! 


PRPLANGCE ama 
ANUBACTURER 





whintpoot 


On September 15, 1955, an event unique in appliance 
industry history took place: the Whirlpool-Seeger 
Corporation was formed. Financial pages, front 
pages, headlined the event. It was big news. But even 
bigger news to the appliance industry is what’s hap- 
pening at Whirlpool-Seeger after more than a year 
of maximum effort. 









The January issue of Appliance Manufacturer tells 
the bigger story—the whole story. Through the insight 
of its editors plans were in formation shortly after 
the merger—before the story actually existed. 








There are many reasons why only Appliance Manu- 
facturer could tell the whole story. It is edited 
exclusively for all phases of the appliance manufac- 
turing industry. Its audience is 15,000 decision- 
makers at all levels in appliance plants. And it has 
the industry’s confidence. 


Whirlpool-Seeger expressed confidence by letting 
the editors work as top secret plans developed—and 
ordered 25,000 copies of the magazine sight unseen. 

Advertisers (48 more in 1956) reflected this confi- 
dence by placing more pages (174 more in 1956) in 
Appliance Manufacturer. Editorial coverage and in- 
tegrity inspire reader confidence; reader confidence 
inspires advertiser confidence. 

NB PI 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 
WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INCORPORATED 
also Publishers of Modern Railroads and Modern Industrial Press 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. © STate 2-4121 


WHY ONLY ONE MAGAZINE 














Avtomate Where tt Pays Off 
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what's 
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at 
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Seeger 


The January issue of 
Appliance Manufacturer gave 
the answers in fourteen 
Staff-written articles..ranging 
from management philosophy 
to specific details on design, 
engineering and production. 
Vidh comm fe) ar Macy 10019) (ee) ©) A 
















How Far Do You Go 














for a Story? 


Irwin Forman, Editor of 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION, 
Covers 10-Billion Dollar Market in Latin America 


ECEMBER, 1956... Mexico, Guatemala, 

Costa Rica. January . . . Colombia and 
Venezuela. This summer. . . 
Latin American country. That’s how Irwin 
Forman, Editor of McGraw-Hill’s export con- 
struction magazine, INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL CONSTRUCCION, gets his firsthand 
material. 

Irv’s constant quest for news is supple- 
mented by the McGraw-Hill network of News 
Bureaus or correspondents in every major 
Latin American area. They provide him with 
a steady stream of information on what read- 
ers are doing, what they want to know, and 
what problems they face from day to day. 

Irv Forman started off as a construction 
engineer in his home state of Pennsylvania. 
During World War II, he was in Army Public 
Relations and Intelligence, acquiring his jour- 
nalism experience that today works hand in 


every major 


hand with his engineering background. With 
CONSTRUCCION, he has progressed from as- 
sistant editor to managing editor to editor. 

In his work for CONSTRUCCION, Irv has 
come to know virtually every key figure in 
Latin American construction. .. has a working 
knowledge of every major project in a 10- 
billion dollar annual market. He has helped 
Latin American engineers, through mechani- 
zation, virtually retire the burro and the peon. 

Because they find day-to-day help in their 
jobs, because editors like Irv know their fields 
intimately from personal contact, more than 
a million men in business and industry sub- 
scribe to McGraw-Hill magazines at home 
and overseas. These readers are a concen- 
trated market for billions of dollars of prod- 
ucts and services. You can reach this alert, 
responsive and action-taking audience with 
your advertising in McGraw-Hill magazines. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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Computers 


Although today’s complex 
computers, analyzers and 
calculators are largely 
electronic, many func- 
tions in their operation 
are mechanical. Such 
mechanisms as recording, 
coding and tabulating 
units require mechanical 
design in order to achieve 
full compatibility with 
the electronic units. 





Control console of a modern computer 


This too is mechanical engineering 


It takes the specialized knowledge of mechanical engi- 
neers to visualize and interpret mechanical design in 
terms of electronic requirements... and then translate 
the design to a specification. 

This is why men who read MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING are so important to every manufacturer 
who sells to the Original Equipment Market. 

Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING places your 
product story before the world’s largest audience com- 
posed exclusively of mechanical engineers...40,000 men 
who, by education and experience, are in responsible 
charge of design and development work. Only here can 
you reach the most influential and concentrated design 
group in all the mechanical industries. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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4 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


General Electric announces... 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
APPLIANCE MOTORS 


since washers looked like this... 
- 
\; 
, +) 
oe . 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








NEW G-E APPLIANCE MOTOR. 


Designed Specifically 





GE found... 


With only 40 buyers, 
it paid to advertise 


By Richard S. Thomas 
Appliance Motor Department 
General Electric Co. 
DeKalb, Il. 


= We had 40 potential customers. 
We knew all the reasons why we 
shouldn’t advertise. But we threw 
them out the window, and we don’t 
think we wasted our money. 

Our product, you see, is a pri- 
mary drive motor for major appli- 


for Modern App 


.. and built by applionce motor specialists whe give 100% otte 


te problems and requirements of applionce manulactyrers 


Progress ts Our Mast Impa-tant Prodivct 
GENERAL £/? ELECTRIC 








Aimed at customers . . GE’s 3-page ad aimed at 40 appliance makers caught their eye with photo of antiquated washer. 


When your customers are that few and your market that narrow, 


can you advertise . 


. and justify the cost? GE's Appliance 


Motor Department believes it can, and did. 


ances. That means we are in the 
consumer product component busi- 
ness, where the product to be sold 
is offered to a very narrow indus- 
trial market for inclusion in a na- 
tionally distributed consumer prod- 
uct. 

To many involved in a business of 
this nature, advertising is an ex- 
ceedingly marginal item for several 
reasons: 


1. The ultimate purchaser of the ap- 


pliance has little interest in the 
drive motor as long as it performs 
properly. 

2. Due to the very small number of 
suppliers, the competitive offerings 
at the market place are already well 
known and understood by all indi- 
viduals with buying influence. 


3. The narrow market situation is 
a natural for deep penetration by 
personal, direct sales contact 
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since 
washers 
looked 

like this... 





Aimed at dealers . 


throughout each appliance manu- 
facturer’s organization. 


These concepts were being closely 
examined as we in the Appliance 
Motor Department of General Elec- 
tric approached the announcement 
of a completely new motor for home 
laundry and electric sink appliances. 
The motor was designed for domes- 
tic washers, dryers, ironers, refuse 
disposers and dishwashers, so our 
customers were few. Also, it was 
impossible to ignore this fact: Gen- 
eral Electric had always been a rec- 
ognized leader in the appliance mo- 
tor industry without specific adver- 
tising campaigns for home laundry 
and electric sink motors. Therefore, 
as we planned strategy for intro- 
ducing the new product the ques- 
tion of advertising expenditure was 
examined closely. 

Basic marketing principles and 
actual practices in other industries 
proved conclusively that advertising 
requirements must be decided upon 
according to the individual business 
and market situation. We found it 
was not a question of what adver- 
tising had done for others but rath- 
er, what advertising could do for us. 

Accordingly, the marketing staff 
of General Electric’s appliance mo- 
tor business made a complete ap- 
praisal of the marketing objectives, 
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NEW G-£ APPLIANCE MOTOR 


Remares less servicing. builds customer confidence 


Progress ts Or Most /mportont Product 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 


product leadership position, present 
share of the market and the nature 
of the market itself. The results of 
this appraisal indicated that a very 
selective advertising effort could 
achieve certain valuable objectives: 


> A concise and repetitive product 
message designed to obtain industry 
interest and anticipation could do 
much to smooth the direct selling 
path. While the field salesman in a 
narrow market situation maintains 
intimate relations with the custom- 
er, each has an individual ap- 
proach to the job of presenting 
product information. A _ carefully 
thought out advertising message 
could insure presentation of all im- 
portant product facts in their proper 
order of importance. 


» An advertising campaign was the 
only practical method of bringing 
the product to the attention of ap- 
pliance distributors and dealers. Al- 
though the influence of this group 
on OEM motor purchases is quite 
indirect, their stake in motor per- 
formance and service is consider- 
able. It was our belief that appli- 
ance distributors and dealers should 
be informed that the superior qual- 
ity of the new motor would mean 
more trouble-free appliance opera- 
tion and greater consumer satisfac- 








. GE sought appliance dealer support for GE appliance motor by stressing less service need. 


tion, if the message could be com- 
municated at modest expense in 
harmony with other advertising ob- 
jectives. 


» Advertising could insure the 
maximum utilization of a_ special 
competitive advantage. Being a de- 
centralized business of the General 
Electric Company, the Appliance 
Motor Department is the only com- 
plete business organization in the 
appliance motor industry whose sole 
purpose is to supply motors for 
home laundry and electric sink ap- 
pliances. We believed that this 
unique specialization was something 
of which the appliance industry 
should be aware. 


> General Electric carries on an ex- 
tensive and continuing general com- 
pany advertising program. We felt 
that, in advertising our new appli- 
ance motor, we could tie in with 
and both contribute to and benefit 
from the General Electric “prog- 
ress” message by explaining to the 
industry the progress in appliance 
motors exemplified by our new 
product. 


> To be accepted as the industry 
leader, you have to act like a leader. 
We decided that, since our new 
product automatically placed us in 
the position of leadership, we 
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should act the part by taking the 
story of our product achievement to 
all concerned via a good advertising 
and promotional campaign. Admit- 
tedly, this position has a strong ele- 
ment of advertising for appearance’s 
sake and it, standing alone, would 
be open to deserved criticism. How- 
ever, integrated with the other ob- 
jectives of the program, it appeared 
to us a valid marketing objective. 


Impact plus accuracy .. Before 
very long, it became apparent that, 
to deliver an advertising program 
meeting the varied requirements of 
both the individual business and the 
narrow market situation was a tall 
order. The major problem of plan- 
ning a campaign of this type is to 
obtain pin-point impact at reason- 
able cost rather than wasteful broad 
coverage. In addition, the advertis- 
ing must fit tightly within the en- 
tire promotional program. Only af- 
ter a great deal of planning could 
the final promotional package for 
the Appliance Motor Department be 
developed. This promotional pro- 
gram was divided into three seg- 
ments — advertising, promotional 
materials and publicity — all cus- 
tom designed for high impact with 
pin-point accuracy. 

One of the basic problems in nar- 
row market advertising is the lo- 
cation of properly directed media. 
Fortunately, market specialization 
in our economy has been closely 
followed by media specialization in 
the business paper field. In the case 
of appliance drive motors, three 
business publications of excellent 
quality were available; two directed 
to appliance manufacturers and one 
directed toward appliance distribu- 
tion organizations, which was wide- 
ly read at the manufacturers’ level 
as well. Using these books enabled 
us to act within our narrow market 
qualifications. 

The next step was to develop a- 
round these publications a two- 
pronged advertising attack on both 
dealers and distributors and the ap- 
pliance manufacturers themselves. 
Two basic introduction ads were 
developed, similar in format but 
different in content. One pointed out 
product advantages from a manu- 
facturing angle and the other ex- 
plained motor advantages to the 
distributors and dealers. Since both 


would be read by both groups, a 
family resemblance had to be main- 
tained. 


Out of the past . . Because nar- 
row market advertising is a hit- 
and-run, rather than a_ high-vol- 
ume saturation proposition, a hard- 
hitting, eye-catching theme is a 
must. In this area, imagination pays 
off. After various attempts, we 
pulled from a dusty corner one of 
the first electrically driven washing 
machines ever produced — vintage 
Horton, 1911. The first page of the 
three-page introductory ad carried 
a large cut of this antique with the 
words: “General Electric announces 
the most important development in 
appliance motors since washers 
looked like this. . .” The impact of 
this page tucked in among the many 
pages of shiny new appliances was 
impressive. These ads hit the mar- 
ket at the introduction date and 
were repeated the following month. 
They are now being followed up by 
semi-monthly ads of a similar dra- 
matic nature in the appliance dis- 
tribution book only. 

The advertising was preceded by 
two important publicity releases. 
First, a release announcing the new 
motor was presented to the trade 
and general busines press. This was 
followed by an announcement of the 
new manufacturing facilities being 
planned for production of the new 
motor. A few months later we were 
able to announce the construction 
of a completely new plant and took 
the opportunity again to mention 
the development of the new appli- 
ance motor. This publicity comple- 
mented the advertising program ef- 
fectively. 

Finally, four promotional items 
were developed to help the sales- 
man carry out his direct selling job 
and to use the advertising program 
most effectively. First, a high qual- 
ity, four-color descriptive bulletin 
was widely distributed throughout 
the industry. The bulletin used the 
old washer theme to best advantage. 
Second, the dealer ads were mer- 
chandised to buying influences in 
the industry under a covering letter 
by the interested salesman. We 
found this an excellent way in 
which to get the maximum mileage 
from our ads. Third, a new product 
presentation flip-chart, again using 


the basic theme, was prepared as a 
guide for the salesmen. Each flip- 
chart was personalized for the indi- 
vidual customer. Last, match books 
carrying the basic theme were made 
available to all who could use them. 
This may sound like old hat, but 
the demand was surprisingly heavy. 

The end result was a successful 
marketing program. The selective 
advertising campaign, backed by 
good publicity and useful promo- 
tional materials proved that adver- 
tising does indeed have a place in 
the narrow industrial market. The 
secret is the development of a pro- 
gram tailor-made for the individual 
business and market. “ 
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Influence . . Press pass looks impressive 
until you read the fine print. 


How to make your customers 
into privileged characters 


You’ve seen these guys that have 
a pocketful of passes that get them 
everywhere for nothing. Well now 
you can transform each and every 
one of your customers into one of 
these privileged characters. 

It’s done with a handy little pack- 
et of eight passes—including a press 
pass, a transit pass and a police 
courtesy card. It’s only when you 
read the fine print that you see that 
the press pass entitles the bearer to 
“order pressed duck in Chinese 
restaurants,’ the transit pass is 
“good only when used upon pay- 
ment of regular fare,” and the police 


courtesy card says the _ bearer 
“should only be arrested when do- 
ing wrong .. or being out after 
dark.” 


The passes, which are approxi- 
mately 314x214” in size, are avail- 
able as a sales promotion gimmick 
from the Marvic Co., Brooklyn. All 
of the cards have space on the back 
for the imprint of the company 
passing them out. ® 
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Marketing coup? 
THE DIESEL AIMS TO OVERTAKE 


By Leo Anderson 


= Twenty years ago the diesel 
electric locomotive was a_ well- 
hated monster. And most of those 
who didn’t hate it either were indif- 
ferent to it or were convinced it 
couldn’t possibly do the job it was 
designed to do. 

But today, the big, bright-colored, 
horn-blasting diesels have been ac- 
cepted by practically everyone. 

Why is this so? General Motors’ 
Electro-Motive Div., La Grange, IIl., 
stands up proudly and takes credit. 
E-M makes and sells more diesel 
locomotives than all other manu- 
facturers combined—62% of all die- 
sels bought so far by U. S. Class 
I railroads, Interstate Commerce 
Commission records show. 

In the mid-1930s 62% of the die- 
sel locomotive market would have 
been 62% of practically nothing. 
The diesel had gained considerable 
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publicity pulling special fast pas- 
senger trains, but steam still was 
the workhorse of the rails, pulling 
most passenger trains and _ all 
freight. 

As E-M began producing diesels 
in quantity at its La Grange plant 
in 1935, the tradition-bound rail- 
roads, with a century of steam pow- 
er behind them, were tough pros- 
pects for an entirely new kind of 
motive power. 


"Horse" lovers . . To make matters 
worse, the diesel threatened the 
jobs of thousands of steam locomo- 
tive mechanics and maintenance 
men whose skills would not be 
needed if the diesels became a 
dominant force on the rails. Also, 
all Americans felt a vast affection 
for the old “iron horse,” the steam 
locomotive, and were antagonistic 
toward anything that would replace 
it. Thus, a reservoir of ill-feeling 











built up against the diesel even be- 
fore it had come into general use. 

E-M sold in those early days by 
designing and building the locomo- 
tives and then putting them to work 
to prove to the railroads that they 
could do the job. The diesels went 
from railroad to railroad, to be put 
through grueling tests by critical 
steam locomotive men. 

The diesels proved themselves. 
And the railroads began to buy. 

First they bought locomotives to 
power the crack passenger trains. 
Then they bought diesel switch 
engines. Then in 1939, E-M began 
making freight locomotives and 
selling them to the railroads by the 
same try-it-and-find-out-for-your- 
self method. 

From then on, E-M’s production 
facilities couldn’t keep up with the 
demand. Meanwhile, the GM en- 
gine group, made up of E-M, De- 
troit and Cleveland Diesel Divs. 









































STEAM POWER AGAIN 





GM's Electro-Motive Div. sells more diesel locomotives than anyone 


else . . because it ‘educated’ the market. Now with diversification, 


E-M has another educational project going. Here’s the story . . 


and Allison Engine Div., was run- 
ning a long range institutional ad- 
vertising campaign in mass con- 
sumer magazines. The aim so far 
as E-M was concerned was to 
counteract the ill-feeling and build 
up acceptance for the diesel loco- 
motive. 

All of this added up to a vast 
“educational” program, says E-M’s 
public relations director, Volney B. 
Fowler. An educational program 
that has helped sell some 17,000 
locomotives in the past 22 years. 

Now E-M is involved in another 
big educational program. Once 
more the division is fighting steam 
power. But it’s not a fight to the 
death this time, as it was in the 
steam vs. diesel locomotive battle. 

This time, E-M is seeking to con- 
vince the nation’s electric utilities 
that steam power is not the one- 
and-only way to generate electric 
power. And this is no small task, 


since, says Mr. Fowler, the engi- 
neers who run the utilities have 
been imbued since the beginning of 
their technical educations with the 
idea that if you want more power 
you've got to build a massive steam 
plant to generate it. 


Two new markets .. E-M aims 
to change that thinking—to con- 
vince the engineers that in some 
cases its “Electro-Mobile” power 
units are a more logical and effi- 
cient means of producing electric 
power than steam. The Electro- 
Mobile units use diesel motors to 
generate electric power. They come 
in 500, 750 and 1,000 kilowatt gen- 
erating sizes, and they are housed 
either in railroad box cars or semi- 
trailers or they can be mounted on 
skids. 

E-M got into the utility field be- 
cause, after years of racing to keep 
up with orders, during which (in 


1950 and 1951) it hit a production 
peak of 10 locomotive units a day, 
the division found itself faced sud- 
denly with swiftly declining sales. 
This was in 1952, when railroads 
retrenched after heavy equipment 
buying during the early stages of 
the Korean War. Also, looking to 
the future, E-M could see that by 
about 1960 the first round of diesel- 
ization of U. S. railroads would be 
completed, leaving a greatly re- 
duced market. 

E-M began casting about for new 
products to keep production lines 
going. It now has two such prod- 
ucts and has more in the engineer- 
ing stage. The two now on the mar- 
ket are the Electro-Mobile gener- 
ating unit and a diesel electric 
power unit for deep well oil-drilling 
operations. 

The “Electro-Mobile” generating 
unit was introduced late in 1954, 
the oil-drilling power unit early in 
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A question for every electric utility 


CAN LOAD GROWTH 
BE HANDLED 

WITH LOWER 
INVESTMENT COSTS? 
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AT THE GM POWERAMA- 
a practical demonstration of 
ELECTRO-MOBILE POWER 


E.vecrro-Mortive Division 














Question . 


. Ads like this one are designed to make utility executives pause and won- 


der whether new generating method might not be practical for them. 


1955. The diversification has led to 
several changes in marketing at 
E-M, including a switch in agencies, 
a stepped up advertising program 
and more emphasis on market re- 
search 

The new agency is Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago, 
which took over the account last 
June 1. The Kudner Agency, New 
York, had held the account since 
1937 and had conducted the institu- 
tional campaign that helped sell the 
diesel to the American public. 

“Kudner did some wonderful 
things for us,’ said Mr. Fowler, 
“but when you're building from 
scratch with two new businesses 
you've got to have the kind of at- 
your-elbow service that only a local 
agency can give.” 

Kudner’s closet office is in De- 
troit, while Marsteller’s main office 
is in Chicago, within easy distance 
of E-M in suburban LaGrange. 

A good part of the new agency’s 
“at-your-elbow service” has been 
research. Both E-M and the agency 
were aware that the utility end of 
the new business potentially could 
vastly outweigh the oil field busi- 
ness. But the oil-drilling unit 
caught on faster than the utility 
unit. 


No more makeshifts .. There 
were many reasons for this. And 
all of them made the educational 
job to the oil industry easier for 
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E-M. The oil field customers were 
more receptive because (1) they 
were oil men, and diesels burn oil; 
(2) by the nature of their business, 
oil men must be gamblers—hence, 
they are willing to try a new thing; 
(3) there was increasing need, es- 
pecially in offshore fields, for deep- 
well drilling equipment, for which 
the E-M units were specifically de- 
signed. 

The biggest obstacle for E-M to 
overcome in the oil fields was that 
some diesel electric drilling units 
had been used previously, and they 
hadn’t worked. Reason: they were 
makeshift jobs that built up a long 
record of breakdowns. 

Theme of the announcement ads 
for the E-M unit was that now, at 
last, a dependable diesel electric 
oil-drilling power plant had been 
developed, engineered from start to 
finish by a company that knows 
what it’s doing. 

Another big factor to consider 
in promoting the oil drilling power 
unit was the cost of the unit—up 
to $250,000 for one rig. A market 
research report by the Marsteller 
research branch took cognizance of 
this factor by pointing out that pri- 
mary sales efforts have to be aimed 
at top level executives who could 
pass on major expenditures in pros- 
pect companies. 

Ads and promotion pieces point 
to the “economy” of E-M units be- 
cause of their flexibility, (“at a 


Example Ad featuring Powerama 
shows intriguing use of Electro-Mobile. 


flick of the selector switch on the 
driller’s control panel, power can 
be selected from one or more gen- 
erators to meet any power require- 
ment”) and because of less down 
time. 

The first E-M oil-drilling rig was 
sold in the spring of 1955. By late 
1956, the division could run an ad 
showing an aerial view of the ship- 
yards at Orange, Tex., where four 
offshore oil rigs were under con- 
struction—all of them using E-M 
power. 


Competition proves success .. 
This shows some measure of the 
new product’s acceptance. Further 
proof is found in Mr. Fowler’s 
statement that E-M has a “long 
line of customers” now waiting for 
the oil-drilling power units. And 
the clincher is that the division now 
has about half a dozen competitors 
producing diesel electric oil-drilling 
units. 

This success is heartening to 
E-M. But the oil field business is 
the smaller of E-M’s two new mar- 
kets. And the utility units have not 
met with such early acceptance. 

The division, however, is opti- 
mistic. The utility field, one official 
predicts, will be “much like the lo- 
comotive business—it will take four 
or five years for the idea really to 
penetrate.” 

With the utility unit, as with the 
oil-drilling unit, one of the first 
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Oil field, too . . Ad shows drill rigs 
a-building, each with E-M power unit. 


jobs of E-M’s new agency was to 
run a market research study. This 
research turned up one of the prin- 
cipal objections to the unit—that 
utility executives look on a 1,000 
kilowatt generating unit (the larg- 
est E-M makes) as a sort of child’s 
toy. They think in terms of hun- 
dreds of thousands of kilowatts. 
This has led to sales and adver- 
tising efforts emphasizing not the 
individual units but combinations 
of them—enough to give generating 
power significant to utility buyers. 
E-M is reluctant to discuss ex- 
actly how many _ Electro-Mobile 
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units have been sold other than to 
admit they are operating in eight 
states and four foreign countries. 

One of the installations, at a 
utility in Iowa, is in the nature of 
an intensive field test. Electro-Mo- 
bile units are being used in all the 
applications for which they are 
suited, while detailed records are 
kept of their performance. 

This, of course, is following the 
same selling plan that put the die- 
sel electric locomotive across. Early 
reports from the Iowa test indicate 
Electro-Mobile is living up to the 
company’s claims. 

Another, more spectacular test of 
Electro-Mobile was conducted 
early in the new product’s exist- 
ence, when several units were used 
to supply power for the giant GM 
Powerama show held on the Chi- 
cago lakefront in the fall of 1955. 
The units loaned to the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., supplied the 
show’s massive power requirement 
faultlessly—and saved about $90,- 
000, the amount it would have cost 
to run power lines through a busi- 
ness area and under a railroad yard 
to get to the show site. 


Higher priced education . . 
Always, Electro-Mobile advertising 
and selling emphasizes that the 
units should supplement, not take 
the place of, conventional generat- 
ing facilities—that they can be 
spotted practically anywhere to 


Consider “reiativity” 


when you're buying Diese! parts 


take care of sudden new power re- 
quirements; that they can be used 
in case of power line disruption; 
that they will supply high seasonal 
power needs or take care of the 
peak power requirements in day- 
to-day operations. 

This is the concept E-M is selling 
in its current educational efforts. 
And because education never is 
cheap, the division has increased its 
advertising budget substantially for 
the 1956-57 year. The budget is split 
so that about 50% goes to promote 
Electro-Mobile, 30% goes into the 
railroad field and 20% to the oil in- 
dustry. 

Meanwhile, locomotive sales have 
come back with a bang. E-M loco- 
motive deliveries in the United 
States in 1956 were up nearly 50% 
over 1955. And foreign deliveries 
were up 60%. E-M is producing 
locomotives at a_ six-a-day rate, 
25% of them destined for overseas. 

Another fairly new phase of the 
division’s business—locomotive re- 
manufacture—also is booming. Re- 
manufacture is the rebuilding and 
modernizing of old locomotives and 
components. This phase of the rail- 
road end of E-M’s business, inci- 
dentally, is getting increased em- 
phasis in current advertising. Re- 
manufacture, the division reports, 
increased almost 70% last year. 

With this resurgent railroad 
business, the need for new markets 


at E-M is not so immediately 
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Full power . 


. E-M’s railroad advertising has not suffered as 
a result of new products. Division has maintained pace on its 


general 


locomotive advertising (left), and has stepped up 
parts (center) and remanufacture (right) ads. 
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severe. Yet, eying the future, E-M is 
placing promotional emphasis upon 
its two new products. 

The division’s advertising is run- 
ning in an impressive number of 
publications. E-M is advertising its 
Electro-Mobile units in Business 
Week, Consulting Engineer, Electric 
Light & Power, Electrical West, 
Electrical World, Industrial Science 
& Engineering, Power, Public Util- 
ities Fortnightly and U. S. News & 
World Report. 

Ads to the oil industry are run- 
ning in California Oil World, Drill- 
ing, Independent Petroleum Month- 
ly, Offshore, Offshore Drilling, Oil 
Daily, Oil & Gas Journal, Petroleum 
Engineer, Petroleum Week, Petro- 
leum World & Oil, Wall Street 
Journal (southwest edition) and 
World Oil. 

E-M’s railroad field advertising 
has not been curtailed because of 
the two new fields. In fact, it has 
been stepped up somewhat because 
of the increased emphasis on reman- 
ufacture. Railroad field advertising 
is running in Modern Railroads, 
Railway Age, Railway Locomotives 
& Cars, Railway Purchases & Stores, 
Trains and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. In addition, E-M maintains ad- 
vertising schedules in two publica- 
tions devoted exclusively to the 
diesel field—Diesel Power and 
Diesel Progress. 


Investing in the future . . The 
future looks pretty bright, accord- 
ing to division executives. The 
overseas market potential for diesel 
locomotives is much bigger than 
the domestic market, they say. Lo- 
comotive remanufacture will con- 
tinue to expand. 

As for the two new markets, the 
division heads feel that the oil fields 
will always be a comparatively 
small but substantial market, while 
the utility business “if it develops 
to its fullest potential” will match 
or surpass the railroad business. 

E-M is investing heavily in the 
belief that these optimistic predic- 
tions will become realities. The di- 
vision is now in the process of ex- 
panding the manufacturing space at 
its main plant in La Grange by 
42%, and it expects to add more 
than 2,000 new employes this year 
to the 12,000 existing ones—proof 
that educating markets pays off. = 
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Unusual symbolism 


WALSH HOLYOKE 


. « Striking visual technique was photos of workmen using product 


to symbolize each of nine divisions of Continental Copper. Photos of workers, from 
sandblasters to metallurgists, graced promotion booklet. 


‘MEN AND METAL’ 





How to promote 
all of diversified 
company’s divisions 


The nine divisions of Continental 
Copper & Steel Industries, New 
York, produce such diverse things 
as lifeboats, wire cloth and earth- 
moving equipment, making it a 
tough job to promote the whole 
company in one promotion piece. 

But the pictures above are part 
of the promotion piece that did the 
job successfully. They are from a 
24-page, two-color booklet (with 
four-color cover) titled “Of Men 
and Metal.” 

At left above is the cover of the 


piece. Each man on the cover repre- 
sents one of the divisions. (The 
cover picture ran onto the back 
cover, where three more men were 
shown.) Inside, the booklet has pic- 
tures of these same men at work, 
including the other three pictures 
here. 

Other pictures and text tie in 
with each workman’s picture to 
show what each division makes. 

Besides giving a human and com- 
plete picture of the company, its di- 
visions and products, the booklet 
pays tribute to the “cooperative 
spirit and technical proficiency” of 
Continental’s employes, the com- 
pany says. Continental’s agency, 
Ashe & Englemore Advertising, 
New York, prepared the booklet. 





® © © Last December, as IM’s first “Barnstorming 
with Brainstorming” feature, we published the 105 
ideas generated by a panel of brainstormers from 
The Fensholt Advertising Agency, Chicago. The 
problem of the month: 

How can our agency get more case histories for 

our clients’ ads — to show how their product 

has saved a lot of money . . . increased sales... 
provided better performance? 

After presenting the 105 ideas of the panel, IM 
invited readers to participate in the brainstorming 
session by submitting their own suggested solutions 
to the problem. A Raytheon transistor radio was 
offered to the reader sending in the best idea. 

A total of 141 unduplicated ideas were submitted 


by IM readers. Among them were many which ap- 
peared to deserve special consideration. To pick a 
single idea as “best” was no easy job — but there 
was only one radio to be awarded. 

IM’s editors finally decided upon the entry sub- 
mitted by W. E. Dent, advertising manager of Web- 
ster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. It stood out, first of 
all, because of its simplicity. It also represented a 
combination of ideas submitted by other readers. 

To Mr. Dent and all of the IM readers who sub- 
mitted ideas on how to get more and better case 
histories go the sincere thanks of the editors. The 
accompanying article contains 39 additional ideas on 
the problem of getting case histories, culled from the 
141 ideas submitted by IM readers. 


How to get more and better 


CASE HISTORIES 


The problem . . How to get more 
and better case histories to use in 
advertising. 


The panel . . Readers of INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING who answered the 
invitation to join in our “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” 
series. 


106. Here is the prize-winning en- 
try in its entirety: 

As manufacturers of. intercom- 
munication systems, paging and 
public address equipment, most of 
our sales are made through distrib- 
utor-installers. As a result, we are 
pretty far removed from the end 
user of our equipment. 

Yet, the use of case history pho- 
tographs and data are an important 
part of our advertising. We use 
them in literature, salesmen’s port- 
folios, house organ publication and 
magazine advertising. 

As a means of securing such data 
(since distributors are very reluc- 
tant to send us data automatically) 
we have taken the one common link 
between ourselves and the ultimate 
consumer. 

Our warranty card contains, in 
addition to the warranty informa- 
tion, a section which offers to pro- 
vide the consumer, at no cost, with 


photographs of selected portions of 
the interior of his place of business, 
in return for his permission to use 
those photographs in our company 
publication. This last point is par- 
ticularly important, since it does not 
imply that we will automatically 
use the material furnished in na- 
tional advertising. 

As cards are received granting 
us permission to take and supply 
photographs, these are accumulated 
in a geographical file. When we get 
enough in any given area to justify 
it, we send in our own photogra- 
pher whom we have trained to 
handle these case history situations 
according to our particular needs. 

W. E. Dent, advertising manager, 

Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 
107. Set up an arrangement 
whereby the salesman submitting 
a case history which results in ad- 
ditional business from other terri- 
tories receives a cash award for 
each new customer developed as a 
result of this case history. 

In order to insure cooperation be- 
tween salesmen, the salesman get- 
ting the new business should also 
be given a cash award in compen- 
sation for his efforts in putting the 
case history to practical use. 


F. T. Turner, manager of marketing, 
The Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


108. Prepare a presentation of case 
histories and answer these ques- 
tions: 

@ What is a good case history? 

@ What are the elements you as an 
adman are looking for? 

@ Why are human interest and lo- 
cal color just as important if not 
more so than statistical reporting? 
@ Why are the reputation of the 
user and his experience in his own 
words more effective than a claim 
by the maker of the product? 

Such a presentation could be 
shown to salesmen and distributors. 
It would explain what a case his- 
tory is and help them recognize one 
when they see it. 


Lawrence H. Smith, public relations 
staff, General Motors Corp., Detroit 


109. Provide an area on the origi- 
nal order blank where the salesman 
must fill in information as to how 
the product is going to be used by 
the purchaser. 

William M. Morgan, Willis 5S. 

Martin Co. Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
110. Provide facilities at trade 
shows (Dictographs, pretty stenog- 
rapher, etc.) for getting new case 
histories . . . and, at the same time, 
show how case histories are used. 

E. Alan Mahannah Jr., Pittsburgh 


111. We've used a hat contest suc- 
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A READER'S SUGGESTION 





It’s time for 
a ‘case history’ 
service agency 


To meet the pressing need for 
more and better case histories, con- 
sider an agency qualified to special- 
ize in this work. A free-lance writ- 
er or a commercial photo-reporter 
is only a half-way measure. The 
writer doesn’t have the adman’s 
viewpoint and certainly the average 
commercial photographer miscues 
on desired details unless supervised 
by agency or ad manager. 

Here’s opportunity galore for am- 
bitious men with advertising agency 
or management experience to set up 
in business for themselves. They 
can fill a much desired, tangible 
need by supplying case histories in 
their area. Their contribution will 
no longer be subject to question, as 
good case histories are an ever-pre- 
sent problem with advertisers. No 
professional jealousy will exist be- 
tween advertising agency and case 
history agency as their functions 
are distinctly separate, with the lat- 
ter serving as an industrial report- 
ing agency only. 

Who is better equipped to under- 
stand what industrial advertising 
managers seek — to follow instruc- 
tions and fill that need — than men 
with industrial ad experience .. . 
men who have personally super- 
vised and sweated out ways and 
means of getting such material to- 
gether for their client or company 
and thus become seasoned in “how 
to dig out” case histories. 

Delegating qualified men to the 
single purpose of hunting down 
worthy case histories will assure 
pin-pointed, consistent results on 
which a sound, all-around adver- 
tising campaign can be built. To 
place this responsibility on sales- 
men and customers who have no 
real interest in your project, or to 
dream up gimmicks with the hope 
that they will stimulate a flow of 
useful case history material, bor- 
ders on wishful thinking. 

All indications are that advertis- 
ers are ready and willing to pay for 
good, professionally prepared case 


histories. 
Robert C. Mann, St. Petersburg, Fia. 
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cessfully to get case histories, but 
here’s a new twist. As soon as a 
salesman wins a hat, shoot a letter 
to his wife telling her not to let him 
let down, because the next good 
case history he submits will win a 
hat for her. 


George Elwers, public relations, 
G. M. Basford Co., Cleveland 


112. Send letters to wives of sales- 
men. Offer wives a home applicance 
for case histories submitted by their 


husbands and used in ads. 


R. L. Zeman, ass’t to sales mgr., 
Int'l Resister Co., Chicago. 


113. After trial and error, we have 
found the best method to use is for 
the advertising department to write 
directly to the customer, stating 
frankly that case study material is 
needed and asking his help. 


Ruth Kellom, advertising manager, 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
114. To the salesman reporting the 
best case history for each month, 
award a “President’s Citation,” with 
an invitation to an exclusive lunch- 
eon or banquet for citation winners 
and their wives only. The banquet 
would be given by the president at 
the time of the annual sales con- 


vention or some such meeting. 
George G. Felt, Felt Advertising 


Inc., East Orange, N. J. 
115. Get started early. Point up the 
importance of case histories and 
methods of getting them at sales 
training courses. 

E. Alan Mahannah Jr., Pittsburgh 
116. Salesmen usually appreciate a 
contest because the nature of selling 
is competitive. In planning a series 
of case history ads, offer a prize to 
every salesman whose case history 
is used, but offer a really big prize 
to the salesman submitting the case 
history that pulls the most inquiries. 

After the series of ads are se- 
lected, and the first round of prizes 
awarded, the entire series could be 
submitted to each salesman who 
could then “buy” with “quota-dol- 
lars” chances on the ad or ads that 
he believes will win, place or show. 
The real payoff could be made on 
these “bets.” 

This would have the effect of 
merchandising the advertising, since 
each salesman could be encouraged 
to discuss the ad series with his 
customers before placing his “bets.” 
Salesmen would develop a_ better 
appreciation of advertising and its 
effectiveness. 


By the time case histories are 
needed again, this program should 
really have built up a head of 


steam. 


J. W. Petersen, marketing maneger 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago 


117. A follow-up letter about 30 
days after delivery to ask how 
things are coming along (with a fill- 
in form for replies) should bring 
case history material from cus- 


tomers. 
Robert R. Goldin, Chicago 


118. Offer salesmen a prize of a 


briefcase for a useable case history. 
Milton Shekter, sales director, Alsco 


Products of Canada lLtd., Scar- 

borough, Ont. 
129. Offer cash awards to college 
students through advertising and 
journalism departments for case 
histories and pictures. Give them an 
idea of where the particular prod- 
uct can be found in use. Make it a 
competition with enough prizes to 


stimulate action. 
Charles B. Weiser, Vanguard Films, 


Boulder, Col. 
120. Why not a “publicity wanted” 
mailing to a carefully selected list 
of customers saying, “Maybe we or 
our sales representatives have over-: 
looked a good case history bet at 
your company,” and asking for 


photos and performance data? 
George E. Eaton, ass’t advertising 


manager, Plibrico Co., Chicago 

121. Enclose a “testimonial cou- 
pon” in 10% of packages sold. Ask 
for comments both good and bad to 
get honest customer reaction. Men- 
tion on the coupon rewards for 
comments which the company con- 
siders especially helpful. 


Don Carson, sales and advertising 
manager, Orthopedic Frame Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
122. Make available to the adver- 
tising manager copies of all sales- 
men’s call reports. 
R. C. Beggs, Cleveland manager, 
Modern Plastics 
123. Attach a short, but exacting, 
questionnaire to each unit. Offer 
cash or premium for fully com- 


pleted questionnaire. 
Robert H. Gray, director of market- 


ing, Potomac tron Works  iInc., 

Hyattsville, Md. 
124. Issue a monthly bulletin to 
the company’s sales force, high- 
lighting recent case histories sub- 
mitted, giving the salesmen recog- 
nition for doing a good reporting 
job. 


Dane Hopper, Chicago 














125. Encourage dealer or distrib- 
utor participation by giving them 
actual credit lines in ads using the 


case history material. 


R. J. Sparling, product sales dept., 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


126. Have a year-round contest 
among client salesmen. Set it up on 
a point system — so many points 
for good photographs, points for 
completeness of case history, points 
for the number of different uses 
that can be made of the material, 
etc. Give salesmen and their fami- 
lies a premium catalog with a vari- 
ety of products which can be ob- 


tained with the points. 
Jack W. Evans, Marsteller, Rickard, 


Gebhardt & Reed Inc., Chicago 
127. Train your sales force so that 
the central theme of their sales 
story is case histories. Thus, the 
salesman will think in terms of a 
potential case history every time he 


makes an initial sales presentation. 


Cc. Kramer, general sales manager, 
Carpart Corp., Owosso, Mich. 








128. Conduct a market survey to 
find out what motivates people to 


contribute case histories. 


Eugene D. Goddess, management 
consultant, Seattle 


129. Make free-lance reporters of 
your salesmen and let them “re- 
port” good case histories to you. 
Pay them at least 1c a word plus 
$3 for each usable picture. A $5 
minimum for a story would make 
the project worth while for your re- 
porter-salesman. 

Frank A. Bartonek, Kansas City, Mo. 
130. Send an experienced sales en- 
gineer from the client’s plant to 
visit the 20 or 25 largest accounts 


to find up-to-date case histories. 


Nelson L. Ellis, sales promotion 
manager, Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp., Baltimore 


131. Use a “get on the bandwagon” 
approach. Have salesmen show case 
history prospects ad reprints of 
similar companies which have sub- 


mitted case histories. 


D N. Bartelmay, merchandising 
dept., Clevite Service, Cleveland. 





A system for getting 


better case histories 


By William A. Adler 

Sales Promotion Supervisor 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago. 


@ The following outline of an ac- 
tual case history program now in 
use was one of the entries in IM’s 
“Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
contest. 


1. Set up objectives or goals, just 
like a sales campaign, taking into 
account such things as geography, 
type of work, and specific product 
or customer. Keep these objectives 
charted to see that you get the cor- 
rect quantity of histories in your 
various categories. 


2. Use a map to spot where your 
photographer-reporter visitations 
take place. In a few seconds’ glance 
you can see if one area is getting 
too much coverage. The pins show- 
ing “today’s location” of manpower 
will aid you in getting the closest 


man dispatched in a hurry should a 
“hot” deal come up. 


3. Open up the pipeline of infor- 
mation to you about jobs worth 
covering. Use field engineers, sales- 
men and all available people to feed 
you good case history material or 
leads. Be sure to thank them in a 
tangible way each time they offer a 
lead, even if you don’t use it. A 
ballpoint pen, pencil, or some other 
small gimmick will go a long way 
in getting good leads. 


4. After the lead has been de- 
veloped and selected for a story, but 
before appearing on the site, get as 
much background information as 
possible about the operator, opera- 
tion, or activity from local wait- 
resses, gas stations, bankers, and 
other informed people. In that way, 
you will flatter the man being in- 
terviewed by being genuinely in- 
terested in him. Develop some gim- 
mick to leave with the man inter- 
viewed on the job, not necessarily 
the “boss” but the actual one who 





132. Brainstorm some reasons why 
the potential case history donor 
and/or his company will benefit by 
providing case histories and use this 


as ammunition to help get them. 
William L. Rogers, Southern Power 
& Industry, New York. 
133. Make up a dummy layout for 
a four-page folder and duplicate it 
in large quantities for distribution 
by salesmen to their customers. The 
salesmen would explain to the cus- 
tomer that any case history materi- 
al he provides would be worked up 
into a folder like the dummy with 
his own imprint to be used by his 
own salesmen. The same material, 
of course, could be adapted for the 
manufacturer’s own advertising. 
Joseph S. DeMaio, ass't advertising 
manager, The Carborundum Coe., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
134. Ask advertising manager of 
customer for case history. Always 
supply just as much information as 
possible to make the job easy. Let 
the sales department sell and the 





can make or break the case history. 
A bandana or hat with a message 
will create a lot of good will and get 
a good story while you are there 
and keep helping you after you 
have left. Here again, the usual 
handouts of pencils, watch fobs, 
etc. are good and reliable. 


5. Before leaving the job _ site, 
check with all possible people who 
can give you factual information, 
such as mechanics about their prob- 
lems, bookkeepers about their profit 
reports, and anybody else who can 
add facts to the case. 


6. Before leaving the job site, get a 
definite understanding about per- 
mission to use photos and material. 
Be certain to get a signed photo 
release and understanding whether 
the material can be used or whether 
the people involved want to see the 
ad or story before being run, etc. 
Usually the only “payment” re- 
quired is to promise some 8x10 
glossies to each person whose pic- 
ture was taken. 


7. After you have used the history 
for your own purposes, send copies 
of the story, or other material to the 
local chamber of commerce or 
newspaper to give the people in- 
volved a little “local glory.” a 
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advertising department develop 
case history advertising. 


John B. Huff, advertising coordinator, 
Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa. 


135. Send the salesmen two ad re- 
prints — one featuring a case his- 
tory; the other without a case his- 
tory. On the case history reprint, 
add the information: “We paid $— 
in commission based solely on in- 
quiries from this case history ad. 
What case history stories are there 
in your territory that could add up 
to more commission dollars for 
you?” 


James R. Hoffman, Brandt Automatic 
Cashier Co., Watertown, Wis. 


136. Make sure you send a person- 


al “thank you” to everyone who 
sends in a case history — not mere- 
ly a form letter. Explain how im- 
portant such help is in the develop- 
ment of the advertising and sales 
program. 


Sherman L. Smith, advertising man- 
ager, Bostitch, Westerly, R. I. 


137. Send a promotional packet to 
the president and/or general sales 
manager of each customer firm. In- 
clude a personal letter, a sample 
case history ad, and a self-mailer 
return form outlining the informa- 
tion wanted. Ask the executive if 
he would be so kind as to have 
someone in his company fill in the 


form, select appropriate pictures 
from the files and mail. . . in return 
for some worth while publicity. If 
possible, offer to do the same thing 


for him if desired. 


John B. Clark, account executive, 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 


138. Propose a book such as “Cases 
of Good Judgment.” Assign regional 
sales offices a definite number of 
case histories to obtain, explaining 
to each just what kind to get. The 
result should give you the following 
advantages: 

e Regional applications of prod- 

uct. 
@ Large backlog of case histories 





How to sell case history 
activity to the salesmen 


By T. R. Smith 
Nathanson & Smith Associates Inc. 


Fall River, Mass. 


© “Were I a member of the panel,” 
agencyman Smith said in his brain- 
storming contest entry, “I would 
have been principally concerned 
with the question: ‘What conditions 
would make the best gleaners of 
case history data anxious to compile 
the information desired?’ Most of 
the 105 ideas circumvented a direct 
answer to this question. 

“In compiling useful case history 
information, salesmen, dealers and 
distributors are usually the best 
source of data. The question then 
is: how can a company or agency 
make the salesman very desirous 
of compiling the needed data?” 

Here are Mr. Smith’s suggestions: 


145. The company should have the 
sales manager suggest that the 
salesmen establish a plan for the 
exchange of case history informa- 
tion among themselves. At a sales 
meeting, he could suggest a com- 
mittee be set up for this purpose. 
This would be a non-company ven- 
ture. Each salesman would have 
more inducement to offer case his- 
tory data if he realized that only by 
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cooperating would he be entitled to 
receive information about other 
salesmen’s successes. 

This plan could be inaugurated 
by having each salesman submit 
five case histories which he felt 
were valuable. A senior salesman 
could be charged with the responsi- 
bility of gathering and reproducing 
the case histories. Upon acceptance 
of five case histories, each sales- 
man would be entitled to receive a 
case history manual sales aid. 

If this were a company venture, 
the salesman would have no strong 
desire to offer case history informa- 
tion because he would realize that 
it would be given to him whether 
he cooperated or not. 


146. The company should give the 
salesmen aids to help them recog- 
nize and evaluate case history ma- 
terial. Having once gathered sales- 
packed case history data and find- 
ing it useful, the salesmen will have 
more incentive to repeat the proc- 
ess. 

Such an aid could be a bulletin 
or booklet. It could illustrate case 
histories that other salesmen had 
compiled and explain how the data 
was used to reinforce customer re- 
lations, build additional sales and 
increase the salesman’s earnings. 


147. The company should supply 
the salesmen with occasional sales 
letters or bulletins comparing a 
good case history with a poor case 
history on the same subject. This 
would show how effective sales tips 
can be overlooked through lack of 
systematic data compilation. 


148. The company should supply 
illustrations and details regarding 
the sales effectiveness of the cum- 
ulative data gained by the sales- 
man’s submission of case histories. 
The salesman would then be aware 
of how his efforts would be dove- 
tailing with other salesmen’s efforts 
— the result being, more effective 
sales ammunition for himself. 


149. The company should prepare 
case histories of case histories. This 
would supply the salesman with 
commission earning reasons for 
compiling his own case histories. 


150. The company should point out 
to the salesman how case history 
data helps build him up as an ex- 
pert or authority, thereby lowering 
sales resistance. 


151. The company should point out 
to the salesman how the use of case 
history data, with which he is iden- 
tified or which bears his name, will 
build up customer confidence in 
him and in his product, thereby 
paving the way for more sales. 


152. The company should return 
case history data, supplied by the 
salesman, in a finished form, show- 
ing illustrations and bearing the 
salesman’s name and photo, if ap- 





in definite categories for ads. 
® Excellent giveaway box in 
booklet form (or comic book). 
e Logical categorizing of case 
histories. 
Philip J. Dahlberg, sales promotion 
supervisor, Ferguson Div., Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson inc., Racine, Wis. 
139. Everyone likes to see him- 
self in print. Give the salesman 
submitting the case history a by- 
line —or, better still, copy treat- 
ment in ads could feature salesman 
telling the story. 
Welby C. Wood, national accounts 
merchandising, Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York 
140. Check collection department 
files (which are often overlooked). 


Comments on products often are 


enclosed with payments. 
Milton Shekter, sales director, Alsco 
Products of Canada lLfd., Scar- 
borough, Ont. 
141. Use theme, “Companies of Dis- 
tinction,” in case history ads. This 
might stimulate other companies to 
submit histories if the program is 
handled on a high level basis. 


R. L. Zeman, ass’t to sales manager, 
Int'l. Register Co., Chicago 


142. Where better case histories 
are an important factor, the best 
ideas can start right in your own 
back yard. By periodically checking 
the production department, you can 
run across jobs in progress that are 


out of the ordinary and illustrate 
in some interesting way an out- 


standing property of your product. 


John B. Huff, advertising manager, 
Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa. 


143. Contact customer’s publication 
people (house organ editors, etc.) 
to enlist their help in supplying 
case histories. 

E. Alan Mahannah Jr., Pittsburgh 
144. Prime persons handling serv- 
ice calls to be alert for praise and 
favorable comments concerning 
products and pass this information 


along to the advertising department. 
Milton Shekter, sales director, Alsco 
Products of Canada lLtd., Scar- 
borough, Ont. 
= 





propriate. This gives the salesman 
recognition and prestige and arms 
him with a more personally effec- 
tive sales tool. 


153. The company should advise 
the salesman to contact salesmen 
for other allied non-competitive 
products that are sold to the same 
companies so that ideas can be 
exchanged and more effective case 
history data can be compiled. 


154. The company should advise 
the salesman that by compiling and 
using case history data, his product 
can be presented as an integral part 
of a business system in association 
with other products having a strong 
customer appeal. 


155. Salesmen should be informed 
that by asking for case history in- 
formation and having their request 
granted, they may have the oppor- 
tunity to observe other applications 
within the company for which a 
sale can be made. 


156. Salesmen should be informed 
that by obtaining case history in- 
formation and bringing it to the 
attention of as many members of 
the customer’s company as possible, 
he builds up his sales relationship 
with this company. Other depart- 
ments are more likely to purchase 
his product because they have been 
advised of a favorable application 
within their own company. 


157. Salesmen should be informed 
that case history information writ- 
ten up in a manual, appearing in an 
advertisement, or in any other pre- 


sentable form is powerful saies am- 
munition for the approach to other 
prospects. This type of information 
is far more valuable than a testi- 
monial letter because it indicates 
the actual circumstances surround- 
ing the use of the product. 


158. Salesmen should be informed 
that case history information re- 
vealing substantial savings for the 
customer is the most valuable type 
of material he can incorporate in 
his sales presentation. 


159. Salesmen should be informed 
that by seeking case history infor- 
mation they are giving the customer 
the impression that this sale is very 
important and one in which the 
salesman’s company has great con- 
cern. Asking for case history data 
gives the salesman an opportunity 
to create a favorable buyer-seller 
atmosphere in a subtle but effective 
way. 


160. Salesmen should be informed 
that whenever possible, he should 
gather case history data personally 
rather than have it done for him. 
This gives him a splendid reason to 
talk to other members of the firm 
about his product and its advan- 
tages in a non-selling atmosphere. 
It also gives him the opportunity to 
locate other applications for his 
product and service within the 
company. 


161. Salesmen should be informed 
that by compiling case history data 
effectively he is improving his fu- 
ture potential for more earnings 


through better customer relations. 


162. Salesmen should be informed 
that the request for case history 
information from the customer 
gives him an ideal reason for mak- 
ing an additional sales call immedi- 
ately after the sale or later. 


163. Salesmen should be informed 
that the request for case history 
information from the customer 
gives him an ideal reason for mak- 
ing a sales call with another sales 
representative of his company. This 
other representative could be or 
would pose as the expert. Such a 
visit would implant in the cus- 
tomer’s mind that the salesman’s 
company was making every effort 
to give maximum service. 


164. Salesmen should be informed 
that he should compile case _his- 
tories effectively illustrating the 
sales features of his product or 
service. It would be a_ valuable 
sales tool to have separate case 
histories each concentrating on a 
particular sales feature. 


All the preceding ideas are sug- 
gested ways of creating conditions 
that would give the salesman more 
motivation to compile case history 
data. I believe that once this is ac- 
complished, there would be less 
need for offering gifts or money. 
The offering of money or gifts is 
often not effective. Many salesmen 
feel their time would be _ better 
spent trying to make another sale 
rather than competing for case his- 
tory rewards. 7 
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= Brown & Bigelow, the calendar 
maker, picked its 60th anniversary 
to put on the sales show of its life. 
lavished $750,000 to 
entertain and 


The company 
wine, dine, instruct, 
inspire 1,200 salesmen (and nearly 
600 of their wives) at a four-day 
“diamond jubilee” in home town St. 
Paul. 
meeting, 
which used every square foot on all 
four floors of the town’s Municipal 
Auditorium at a $15,000 rental, in- 


The mammoth sales 


BROWN © E 7 BIGELOW 


- Jubilee Ooseroer 


FO OO CTE Pk AMON AMMEN GALES CORON 


WARD ENV ISIONS 


100 MILLION B&B 














Ballyhoo . . Special 12-page newspaper 
by B&B p. r. staff covered jubilee 


Wives, too 


Maybe you, too, can get ideas from what 


< —_ — 
Dreamy. . 


Parody on 


B&B did to get sales enthusiasm 


“| dreamed | went walking . .”’ slogan 


dramatized, believe it or not, B&B playing card advertising. 


cluded 75,000 square feet of exhibits 
and required 26,000 yards of ma- 
terial for draperies and decorations, 
2,500 yards of new carpeting, 500 
gallons of paint to redecorate, 9,000 
new light bulbs for specially dec- 
orated chandeliers and _ 13,200 
pounds of sirloin steak, cornish 
game hen, baked ham and prime 
ribs of beef to keep sales tummies 
distended. 

When rugged-looking, black- 
browed Charles A. Ward, president 


Exhibit . . B&B artists arranged exhibit 
of original (calendar) paintings. 


of B&B, decided to stage the jubilee, 
he asked for “an affair that the men 
will remember for the rest of their 
lives.” He may have achieved his 
aim; even wives were impressed, 
spurred on by such little touches as 
a mink-coated model driving a 
white Cadillac across the stage to 
titillate imaginations on what more 
sales can do for man—and wife. 
Sales sessions were not all froth. 
They included sales tactics and 
sales features of the 900 calendars 


P.O. . . Informal post office at jubilee 
got customer mail to salesmen daily. 





Mailers . . Close harmony ‘’mailmen” Buy a calendar? . . In picture frame settings, B&B calendar girls were used to illus- 
sang about direct mail ups and downs. trate a talk by engraving sales manager Ray Michel at company’s jubilee 


SROWN EG BIGELOW DIAMOND JUBILEE 


and advertising specialties in the 

B&B new line. Exhibit booths fea- 

tured contests, such as one for com- 

pleting a questionnaire on B&B 

market potentials. Prize: a type- 

writer. At another booth was a tape 

recorder, for which salesmen were 

asked to answer such questions as: 

what is your best new account 

idea? what sales idea clicked best 

for you in 1956? B&B is now going s ae 
over the tapes to round up the best Cowboys, too . . Cowboys are members of B&B male chorus. Western motif reflects 
ideas. So president Ward's early life, including cowpunching, service with Pancho Villa 





Sales aid . . Model, mock-ups pushed This way to bar . . Backdrop for cocktail hour was this entrance to 200-foot bar 
B&B leather remembrance advertising. decorated to resemble spangled 1885 era in Tombstone, Ariz. 
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= The workhorse of industrial ad- 
vertising and selling — the catalog 
— is coming in for more attention 
as the integrated marketing concept 
gains momentum. Catalogs repre- 
sent one of the best examples of the 
blending of efforts of industrial 
sales and advertising, for there 
probably is no single area in which 
sales and advertising people must 
work more closely together. 

A catalog, of course, is many 
things. Frequently, it is the pivot 
point of the entire promotion pro- 
gram. In addition, it often is the 
basic tool of the entire sales opera- 
tion. A unique function of the cata- 
log is that, unlike most other pro- 
motion materials in the industrial 
field, it often does the entire adver- 
tising and selling job in itself — 
completely bypassing the normal 
advertising build up and selling by 
a salesman. 

Two studies underscore the im- 
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@ Why are catalogs important? 


@ What are the requirements of a good catalog? 


@ How to put a catalog to work. 


@ Four basic types of catalogs. 


portant role of the industrial cata- 
log: 


e NIAA’s important survey of in- 
dustrial buying practices showed 
that comparison of printed product 
information was the sole basis for 
calling in salesmen in 60% of the 
cases. (The survey involved 512 in- 
dividual purchases, with 1,383 
makes considered — 2.7 makes for 
each product purchased.) 


e A 1953 survey by the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York an- 
alyzed the cost per call of indus- 
trial salesmen. The average cost 
was $17.24. The most interesting 
information, however, was the 
number of orders resulting from 
calls made under different circum- 
stances. 

Salesmen calling “cold” averaged 
9.2 orders per 100 calls. Following 
up ad inquiries boosted the average 
to 16 in 100. But sales made after 
the prospect had studied the com- 
pany’s catalog and invited the sales- 
man to call were 38.4 out of 100 
calls. 

Dollarwise this indicates a $187.39 
cost per order on “cold” calls; 
$107.75 per order on ad inquiry 
follow-ups, and $44.89 per order on 
calls on invitation after a catalog 
was studied. 

Thus, there appears to be good 
support for the contention that the 
catalog deserves more than just 
average consideration. To be effec- 
tive, it must be treated better than 
a routine piece of company litera- 
ture. 


Catalog requirements . . The re- 
quirements of a _ good _ industrial 
catalog were compared to those of a 
good salesman in a brochure pro- 
duced by Wetzel Bros., Milwaukee 
printer: 


e Plan the sale ... Before produc- 
ing a catalog, the advertiser should 
undertake a detailed analysis of the 
requirements of the persons who 
are most likely to use it. It is not a 
job for the advertising department 
alone. Advertising should call on 
the services of the engineering, 
production and sales departments. 
An effort should be made to dis- 
cover which factors are most likely 
to influence the sale, when the 
presentation is made by a salesman. 
Conversely, an effort should be 
made to discover factors that act as 
deterrents to a sale. 


¢ Answer questions ...A catalog 
is expected to answer many ques- 
tions on various subjects. To do this 
adequately requires good indexing 
and sectionalization. Almost every 
catalog should have an index. A 
complete index in the front of the 
catalog is preferred, but where the 
catalog is large or complicated, a 
section index should be placed in 
front and a complete index in back. 


© Identify the company ... A good 
catalog should be designed to recall 
the name of the company as fre- 
quently as possible. It is helpful to 
coordinate catalog design with that 
of other promotional literature. 


@ Show the product ... The “cata- 














log-salesman” must be very sure 
that the catalog user knows about 
which product he is talking. 


® Tell what it does ... The catalog 
user must be told for what purpose 
the product is to be used. 


® Tell how it does it . . . The cata- 
log should tell how the product 
performs its function. The explana- 
tion may be simple, but it should be 
complete. Wherever necessary, 
product-in-use illustrations should 
be carried with the other informa- 
tion. 


® Give performance data ... Your 
customer wants specific informa- 
tion including all figures available 
to show beyond doubt the economy 
or suitability of your product in his 
operation. 


® Quote prices .. . If it is practical, 
prices should be included in the 
catalog and related to the product 
on the same page. 


© Ask for the order ... Your cata- 
log should be ready to accept an 
order, or at least make it easy for 
the catalog user to place his order. 
In some instances, it is practical to 
include order blanks. 


© Keep calling ... A good catalog 
is always on hand to make contacts 
for its sponsors. 


Putting the catalog to work. . 
While this outline provides a basic 
guide to catalog planning, it is also 
important to consider the methods 
by which a catalog can be put into 
the position of being permitted to 
carry out a salesman’s functions. 
There are four basic steps: 


1. Design . . . Catalogs, like all oth- 
er promotion tools, have to fight for 
their share of attention in today’s 
highly competitive economy. For 
your catalog to score in this “bat- 








tle,” requires careful attention to 
compelling design. 

Effective catalog design is far 
more than an attractive cover and 
eye-appealing layouts. These, of 
course, are highly desirable. But a 
catalog is designed primarily as a 
functional tool. Thus, the most im- 
portant design consideration is the 
presentation of material in easy-to- 
use-and-understand fashion. 

If the customer or prospect finds 
that it is easy to get the informa- 
tion he needs from your catalog, he 
is apt to return to its pages more 
frequently. 


2. Distribution . . . Getting your 
catalog into the hands of buyers is 
elementary. Far too often, however, 
catalog distribution is an after- 
thought. Too little attention has 
been given by most industrial mar- 
keters to careful analysis of effec- 
tive catalog distribution. 

For many, the answer is one of 
the “catalog file’ services. (For 
more details on this method of dis- 
tribution, see page 72.) Others de- 
pend upon their salesmen, mailing 
lists, or customer requests for dis- 








tribution. Regardless of the method 
used, an annual analysis of distri- 
bution is vital. A few days spent 
checking sources of orders and hav- 
ing the field force double-check 
planned catalog distribution can 
pay off with valuable dividends. 


3. Maintenance .. . Initial distribu- 
tion is seldom enough to assure ef- 
fective use of even the best cata- 
log. Personnel and job functions 
change rapidly. For maximum ef- 
fectiveness, it is important to keep 
constant tabs to see that every buy- 
ing influence has constant access to 
your catalog. 


4. Coordination . . . A catalog is 
only one element of most marketing 
plans. For best effect, it should be 
considered part of a coordinated 
advertising and selling program. To 
consider it as something completely 
separate will diminish its over-all 
usefulness. In most coordinated 
marketing plans, the catalog can 
well serve as the cornerstone. 
Around it can be built both the ad- 
vertising and sales efforts. 

This may appear to be a pretty 
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Five more articles 
on industrial catalogs 


in this issue 


@ A basic guide to more effective catalog design 


@ How to develop a flexible catalog indexing system 


- page 55 


+ page 62 


@ Acustomer survey provides a catalog planning guide 


+ page 70 


@ Areport on the important role of catalog files 


- page 72 


@ How to produce better distributor catalogs 





+ page 140 
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More information on catalogs 


The subject of industrial catalogs is nothing new for INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKetTinG. Over the years, IM has published many articles on this 
important subject. Several of these are available in reprint form. In- 
cluded are the following, which are available at 25c each. For details 
on ordering, see the regular “IM Reprints” department on page 159. 


R285 We produced a new catalog in si 


ole 





x 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. “acquired a new plant and line, they had to have a new 


catalog — fast. Here’s how they did it. 


R268 Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results . 
Step-by-step program by an expert on where not to distribute as well as where to 


distribute your new catalog. 
R152 Catalogs as sales tools .. . 


How to steer your customer toward definite salting action by making your catalog clear 


and easy to order from. 
R151 When customers 


order spore parts . 
How to maintain your sanity and that of your customers by issuing the right kind of 


spare parts catalog. 


obvious point. Nevertheless, the av- 
erage industrial catalog is a thing 
unto itself. In the vast majority of 
cases, little thought is given to com- 
plete integration of the catalog into 
the over-all marketing program. 
How about your own catalog? 

® Does it do everything possible to 
“pave the way” for an order-clinch- 
ing call by your salesman? 

® Do you make every possible ef- 
fort in your advertising to encour- 
age customers and prospects to use 
your catalog frequently? 

e Have you educated your sales- 
men on making effective use of the 
catalog and encouraging prospects 
to use it? 

e Do you use your advertising to 
search out new avenues of distri- 
bution for your catalog? 

There are many similar questions 
which you can ask yourself. The 
important thing, however, is to keep 
the catalog’s cornerstone role clear- 
ly in mind throughout the year as 
you approach every element of the 
marketing program. 


Types of catalogs .. In thinking 
about your catalog program, it is 
important to recognize that there 
are several different types .of cata- 
logs. In “Marketing Memo No. 9,” 
one of a series of helpful bulletins 
issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service, 
four basic types of catalogs were 
outlined: 


1. The general catalog . . . Prob- 
ably the oldest industrial catalog 
form is the “general” or “company” 
catalog. Usually, it contains a “com- 
plete” description of every product 
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the company makes. Because of its 
completeness, it frequently lacks 
flexibility in approach, making it 
difficult for different users to ferret 
out specific information they may 
require. 

Today, most general catalogs are 
used primarily for “internal” ac- 
tivities — salesmen, jobbers, deal- 
ers, distributors, warehousing, in- 
ventory, sales training, etc. Most 
companies, however, have adopted 
the loose-leaf form for greater flex- 
ibility. 

Sweet’s observes: “If your com- 
pany makes a line of products and 
sells to more than one market 
group, and the only printed prod- 
uct information you have for sales 
work, for answering ad inquiries, 
for use by potential customers, etc., 
is a general catalog, it is a hundred- 
to-one bet that your marketing 
program is very deficient in this 
respect.” 


2. Promotion or institutional book- 
lets . . . While not a true catalog, 
such promotion pieces are frequent- 
ly considered in the same breath 
as catalogs by many industrial mar- 
keters. They are usually attractive 
descriptions of the company, its 
history, contributions to 
industry and society, and often an 
account of its method of doing 
business with its customers. 

Such “catalogs” can be 
while primarily from a public re- 
lations standpoint. They are helpful 
and sometimes necessary in obtain- 
ing government contracts and in 
helping to introduce your company 
to important factors in new ac- 


facilities, 


worth 


counts. Sweet’s observes, however, 
that the buyer wants information 
about products first, and informa- 
tion about the supplier second. “We 
have yet to see a case where an in- 
stitutional booklet is a truly effec- 
tive piece of buying promotion,” 
says the memo. 


3. Product bulletins . . . Generally 
speaking, these bulletins contain de- 
tailed technical data on single prod- 
ucts or product lines. A highly ef- 
ficient form for its purpose, the 
product bulletin can be timed with 
the introduction of products. 
“Product bulletins,” says Sweet’s, 
“afford great economy in that their 
limited number of pages makes 
them easy to revise, easy to mail, 
easy to file and easy to carry 
around. They are useful as com- 
ponents of a loose-leaf general cat- 
alog, and make it possible to sec- 
tionalize the loose-leaf general cat- 
alog.” Two cautions are offered, 
however: 
® Product bulletins are seldom spe- 
cialized in their approach to the in- 
terests of buyers in different mar- 
kets. Giving them the same catalog 
imposes a burden on each to trans- 
late the information into terms of 
their particular needs. 
® Because product bulletins give 
detailed information about a prod- 
uct or line, it is extremely difficult 
to organize the information to get 
the buyer to take a specific buy- 
ing action. 


4. Market-specialized catalogs .. . 
Such specialized catalogs are sim- 
ilar to the use of different ads in 
business papers aimed at different 
markets. They are planned to pro- 
mote a specific buying action by po- 
tential customers with similar prod- 
uct interests. The “Marketing 
Memo” points out, “Each should 
contain information on all products 
of interest to buyers in the particu- 
lar market, stated in terms of the 
specific interests of these buyers — 
and just enough information to in- 
duce the buyer to take the next 
buying step.” 


Each of these catalog types has 
different functions. One of the most 
common errors in industrial cata- 
logs is that a single catalog tries to 
perform all functions between a 
single set of covers. * 
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The anatomy of catalog design 


By Norman Jervis 
Catalog Consultant 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
New York 


= No one who knows industrial 
marketing will deny the importance 
of a catalog. In fact, a manufacturer 
can’t very well do business without 
one. But how many companies are 
getting the best performance out of 
their catalogs? How many adver- 
tising and sales managers take time 
to think of what, specifically, they 
expect their catalogs to accomplish 
. . . the circumstances under which 
they will be used .. . or the kinds 
of prospects who will use them? 
It is easy to underestimate the 
marketing role that a well-designed 
catalog can play. Some manufac- 
turers do not recognize that a cata- 
log, when engineered as carefully 
as the products it describes, is a 
potent tool for generating invita- 
tions from buyers for salesmen to 
call. How well the catalog performs 
this function depends upon its use- 
fulness to the buyer. And before 
we can determine how to make the 
catalog most useful, we must know 


What are the inner workings of a good catalog? What are the essential 


‘parts’ .. and how do you put them together? Here are the answers. 


who the buyer is — and what he 
needs to know about a_ product 
when he is deciding which potential 
suppliers to contact. 


General and special . . Basically, 
there are two types of catalogs: 


1. The “general” catalog, which 
often contains just about everything 
there is to be said about a com- 
pany’s entire line of products. Such 
a catalog makes up for its bulk, un- 
wieldiness and high unit cost only 
when properly used as a “sales- 
man’s bible,” or as a reference vol- 
ume in the hands of a long-estab- 
lished customer with frequent need 
for such voluminous data. 


2. The “market-specialized” cata- 
log, in contrast, restricts itself to 
what is known as specifying and 
buying information on products of 
interest to specific groups, such as 
plant engineers, product designers, 
or metalworking production execu- 
tives. Moreover, it concentrates on 
information required by prospective 
buyers at the preliminary stages of 
buying — for example, when they 


are surveying the field and deciding 
whose salesmen to call in. 

This article will concentrate on 
market-specialized catalogs. Such 
catalogs are properly susceptible to 
much wider distribution than gen- 
eral catalogs. Sellers can — and 
most profitably — make every ef- 
fort to keep this kind of catalog 
continuously and immediately 
available in the offices of all im- 
portant potential customers in a 
given market. 

The market-specialized catalog 
that gives buyers information they 
need, in the way that is easiest to 
read and comprehend, will always 
be used more often than the catalog 
that lacks these essential qualities. 
And the one measure of your cata- 
log’s success is how often it is used 
by prospects when they are ready 
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to start buying products like yours. 

Obviously, it is physically impos- 
sible for a salesman to be at every 
prospective buyer’s elbow when- 
ever a buying or specifying situa- 
tion arises. Indeed, only four hours 
of the average salesman’s day are 
spent in personal contact with pro- 
spective customers. But your mar- 
ket-specialized catalog can be 
available to your prospect all the 
time. It can help the salesman by 
(1) enabling him to spend more 
selling time with ready-to-buy 
prospects; (2) saving him the 
necessity of “warming up” the 
prospect, and (3) getting his sales 
interview more quickly to the or- 
der-closing stage. 

Nothing is more important in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of your 
sales force than having your cata- 
log in the hands of your most im- 
portant prospects in such form that 
it will be readily accessible before, 
during and after your representa- 
tives’ calls. A market-specialized 
catalog helps salesmen concentrate 
on active prospects. 

A company that does not give its 
salesmen all possible help of this 
kind is yielding the edge to com- 
petitors who do. Good catalog per- 
formance depends on the effective 
coordination of your product in- 
formation with market needs, ef- 
fective design frameworks for car- 
rying this information and effective 
distribution of the catalog to be 
sure it goes into the hands of the 
most important buying influences. 


Make it clear .. A good catalog 
defines its objectives in terms of 
buying action. Your catalog user 
may be in the management group, 
or in design, production, mainte- 
nance, purchasing. These men can 
write your product into specifica- 
tions, place an order, request a sales 
call. Or perhaps they will invite a 
bid or special proposal, request an 
engineering service, or additional 
information. When assembling cata- 
log information, we should have 
these buying actions in mind, and 
state clearly what we expect the 
user to do. 

The type of product we are de- 
scribing and the buying action we 
are seeking determine the scope of 
the information we will present. 

Continued on page 57 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Cover does a job . . This four- 
page catalog (left and below) is the 
smallest possible design unit. Be- 
ginning with the cover, notice how 
it all hangs together and functions 
in an organic unit: 


© The cover immediately identifies 
product and manufacturer. 


e A guide to the contents is given 
directly below. 


@ Another guide, in the upper right- 
hand corner, is to the catalog 
number — and year. 


Functional inside . . Pages 2-3 
(above) constitute a visual unit. 


The copy panel at left lists the 
advantages applying to all the 
products illustrated in the unit. 


The color strip across the top 
clearly relates all of the material 
under it to the products shown. 
Applications, features (design 
adaptability), charts, tables, are 
clearly set forth. 


On back cover, each of the re- 
maining four types of this prod- 
uct is succinctly illustrated — 
and copy specifies the range of 
sizes. Each type is “insulated” 
from the other. 








A material .. The Revere catalog at right is designed 
to seek out new applications for Revere Aluminum. 
Hence, the first inside visual unit, or spread, (illus- 
trated on page 58) is not rigidly designed as it might be 
for a product with well-defined uses. The feeling cre- 
ated is that “maybe my product can fit in here, too.” 

The guide to the catalog is conveniently located in 
the lower right. 

Pages 8-9 of this catalog, shown at right, illustrate 
non-heat-treatable alloys. The right-hand page lists the 
three series in this category — and the specific alloys 
in each series. Each series is insulated from the necxt. 

Tables of properties are given on the next visual unit. 

















A product. . Here, a complicated product is dissected 
to show its major components and features. 

Because this company has such a multiplicity of cata- 
logs, the guide system is particularly important — and 
very complete. 

Each component part is illustrated, with its features; 
each is insulated from the other — yet all are clearly 
a part of the whole. 

Notice the slight modifications introduced in the 
lower left — where two types of registers are shown. 





























Gradation .. A good example of gradation and accent. 

The advantages are listed at the left and clearly 
apply to everything shown on the page. 

The three phases of operation for a valve are clearly 
shown — are instantly recognizable. Color was used to 
provide the accent for each of the three phases — even 
though the type size remained the same. 

A feature applying only to the closed position is 
shown at the lower right. And the arrow leads the 
reader on to more. 
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Seeks new applications 


. - Revere catalog is designed to attract new applications for 


aluminum. Opening spread includes convenient guide at lower right. 


The scope requires facts essential 
to product selection — the forms, 
characteristics, performance, use 
and purchase directions for specific 
products. Their arrangement is a 
matter of relating them in a se- 
quence corresponding to their im- 
portance in promoting buyer action. 

For quick visualization of prod- 
uct information, we should select 
the most direct forms of communi- 
cating—visual forms which appeal 
to the eye. We should carefully se- 
lect the most pertinent photographs, 
drawings, charts, symbols, designs, 
shapes and use them instead of text, 
wherever possible. 

We can readily see that the or- 
ganization of catalog information 
for maximum effectiveness is quite 
different from the organization of 
an effective advertisement. After 
all, each is designed to do a differ- 
ent job. The ad must interrupt the 
reader and direct his attention to 
something he probably was not 
thinking about. The catalog is con- 
sulted voluntarily by people who 
intend to buy — from someone if 
not you — and who want to study 
the information. 

Organization of an effective cata- 
log, therefore, can be reduced to 
three stages. 


1. Product information . . The 
product information we give in a 
catalog naturally varies with the 
type of product we are describing 
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— it may be a piece of equipment, a 
material, or a service. In general, 
however, the information should 
include: 

© Identification of the product — 
what kind it is, trade names, gen- 
eral advantages, codes or standards 
to which it conforms, the manufac- 
turer’s name, technical services and 
distribution facilities. 

® Uses of the product — recom- 
mended uses and limitations. 

© Forms of the product — design 
principles, components and systems 
involved, sizes, appearance, compo- 
sition and physical structure (in the 
case of materials). 

e For materials, properties should 
be described. 

© Performance of the product — 
installation, maintenance, durabil- 
ity. 

© Purchase of the product — avail- 
ability, specifying, location of sales 
representatives. 


2. Visual presentation . . This 
kind of information is best pre- 
sented visually in the way that en- 
courages and simplifies the use of 
your catalog. 

It is best to organize the informa- 
tion into “visual units,” such as two 
facing pages self-contained in con- 
tent, yet integrating with the other 
visual units in the catalog. These 
are points worth keeping in mind: 
@ Establish an image of your prod- 
uct. Whether you use photographs, 


drawings or pictographs, you must 
convey to the reader what the 
product looks like. 

@ Text, whether in paragraph or 
caption form, should amplify the 
information conveyed pictorially, 
and should be both concise and 
factual. 

® Diagrams may be charts, tables, 
graphs, and these are more effective 
in presenting quantitative informa- 
tion than paragraphs of text. 

® Type faces provide accent. They 
can effectively indicate relationships 
between elements of information — 
and they should always be selected 
for legibility. 

® Gradation visually organizes cat- 
alog information so that the reader 
is instantly aware when an expla- 
nation or description applies to one 
or to a series of product types, ap- 
plications or characteristics. 

@ Insulation visually separates dif- 
ferent groups of information from 
each other. 


3. A guide system . . Finally, to 
make it easier for the reader to find 
his way, we can speed reference to 
the specific items of information we 
have included with guide systems. 
These are simple, but effective 
signposts, that help the reader 
through the pages, pinpointing spe- 
cific product information he is look- 
ing for. 

A guide system works as follows: 
@ The selector guide identifies ma- 
jor product information at the be- 
ginning of the catalog. 

e It assigns a uniform symbol to 
each section. 
@ Combined with the product sub- 
ject of the section, the symbol con- 
stitutes the guidepost throughout 
each section. 

Utilization of these elements of 
good design can lead to an out- 
standingly successful catalog. They 
are tried and proved elements: 
tested for validity in thousands of 
catalogs, and proved by continual 
studies of visual presentation for 
over 50 years. 


Three weaknesses . . In March, 
1956, with the cooperation of a 
leading industrial designer, Sweet’s 
Catalog Service undertook a com- 
prehensive survey of the catalog 
practices of more than 900 of the 
country’s leading industrial corpo- 

Continued on page 62 





straicut: Yes, FAcToRY—and only Factory concentrates its 
coverage and editorial on the Plant Operating Group in all 
manufacturing ... the management men and engineers with 
operating responsibilities for production, plant engineering 
and maintenance, and direction of people. 





FULL HOUSE! The Plant Operating Group buys big! It repre- 
sents the massed purchasing power of all the manufacturing 
industries. And it is the Jargest, the fastest-growing, the most 
influential, and the most-difficult-to-see group of management 
men in manufacturing. When a plant orders equipment, mate- 
rials, services, you can be sure these men are always in the 
buying act... from initiating action to selecting type, make, 
and vendor . .. because it is their job to solve plant problems, 
improve operation — and buying equipment helps them do this. 





ROYAL FLUSH! FAcToRY delivers the entire manufacturing in- 
dustries market because on/y Factory is edited for all the 
Plant Operating Group ...and for it alone! Factory readers 
know that it covers the complete needs of the entire Plant 
Operating Group in al] manufacturing... production, plant 
engineering and maintenance, direction of people. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Edited Exclusively for the Plant Operating Group 
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What engineers 





Oswald S. Carliss directs the design 

and development of Yale Materials Handling 
equipment, one of the world’s broadest lines, 
from his headquarters in Yale & Towne’s 


big and modern Philadelphia plant: 








e @ We have constant need for catalogs in locating new sources of materials and 
component parts. But even with a full-time librarian, developing and maintaining a 
really useful catalog file is a disappointing task. The catalogs distributed 
in Sweet’s Product Design File are a far better and more convenient source 
for the kind of information we need. As a result, we depend heavily on Sweet's, 
and look there first for information. 

“It would be tremendously helpful to us if all manufacturers would put their 
catalogs in Sweet’s, where the indexing makes them so easy to find, 


and where we are sure we are getting up-to-date and reliable product information. 99 


Oswald S. Carliss Director of Engineering, 
Yale Materials Handling Division Headquarters 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


need from suppliers... 


Thank You, Mr. Carliss. You have expressed what 
thousands of design engineers feel about the PRODUCT 
DESIGN FILE, namely: /t is the one best answer to faster 
and more efficient materials and component selection. 
And the 1957 PRODUCT DESIGN FILE is the biggest and 
most useful one ever distributed. 

Every time you refer to your PRODUCT DESIGN FILE you 
will be struck by the logic of a system which files, classi- 
fies and indexes the catalogs you need before they are 
distributed to you. In this way, service-conscious manu- 
facturers make certain that their market-planned cata- 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


logs are always conveniently on hand the instant you 
want them. 

We are already hard at work on the 1958 propuct 
DESIGN FILE. It will bring you a still bigger and more 
diverse collection of permanently bound, completely in- 
dexed, design-specialized catalogs. 

We welcome your comments at any time about the 
value of the PRODUCT DESIGN FILE to you. Tell us the prod- 
ucts for which you are particularly anxious to have 
catalogs included. Write: Sweet’s Research Manager at 
the address below. 


Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized 


catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 











ANATOMY .. 


continued from p. 58 


rations. In contrast with the proved 
principles of good market-special- 
ized catalog design, analysis of the 
catalog material received from 748 
companies disclosed three essential 
weaknesses common to a majority 
of the catalogs received. 


1. They were not specifically tai- 
lored to the needs of design engi- 
neers. Much of the information was 
on products of no possible use or 
interest to the office which had 








asked for these catalogs. Also there 
was a lack of pertinent information 
on the very products this office was 
in a position to specify. 


2. These catalogs not de- 
signed with the buyer’s need for 
preliminary product information in 
mind — to simplify and facilitate 
the first steps in selecting sources 
of supply. Too often, these catalogs 
contained a wealth of data that 
would be of interest only after the 
product had been bought and was 
in use; rather than the kind of data 
required at the time buying infor- 
mation was sought. 


were 





3. Most of the catalogs were not 
organized and arranged in a visual 
form to make it easy for industrial 
buyers to find the information. 


So look at your company’s cata- 
logs with a fresh, critical eye. Do 
they fall short of being good work- 
ing tools for your potential cus- 
tomers? Do they have any or all 
three of the shortcomings outlined 
above? Is the product information 
— the visual form — the guide sys- 
tem being used to best advantage, 
so that your catalog is easy-to-find, 
easy-to-understand — and compel- 
ling in its bid for buying action? = 
























By the numbers . 


By William Busse 





® Selling a multi-product line with 
a two-product catalog gets mighty 
confusing. And all I’ve got to say 
is, “Thank heaven for the Dewey 
decimal system.” 

When I joined Revolvator I in- 
herited a catalog, the format of 
which had been devised when the 
company had only two basic prod- 
uct groups — hand lift trucks and 
portable elevators. 

A system had been set up for 
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. Index number makes it easy for salesmen 
to coordinate price list (shown above) with catalog 





numbering catalog pages and re- 
lated price lists, sales data sheets 
and instruction manuals. Under 
this system blocks of two-digit 
numbers were set aside for each 
of the two product groups and a 
block of similar though unrelated 
three digit numbers was set up for 
price lists and a third for data 
sheets. 

This worked fine there 
were only infrequent changes and 
additions. But as completely new 
types of equipment were developed 
and new models added to existing 
types, some blocks of numbers were 
exhausted. New blocks had to be 


when 


Decimals do it 


Revolvator Co. revamps its catalog page number- 


pricing data used by salesmen in the field. 


ing system to coordinate catalog information with 





set up, and even alphabetical sym- 
bols were used. 

The result was that if the catalog 
pages were arranged in groups by 
product type there was no con- 
tinuity of numbering. If pages were 
arranged numerically many were 


Continued on page 66 

















now that you 
lhave if... 


5 Ways to Use Plumbing, Heating, Cooling Catalogs 


1. You can certainly mail it to your customers and 
prospects, but do you know who all of them are? Is your 
list up-to-date? Will they keep your catalog? Will they 
be able to find it WHEN they want to buy or specify? 


2. You can have your salesmen pass it out, but sales- 
men are certainly high priced "paperboys.” Your salesmen 
can certainly use your catalog to good advantage, but 
you want to use your salesmen to good advantage too. 
Isn't this way a waste of a lot of expensive selling time? 


3. Pass it out at conventions and expositions. Some 
of these people at conventions HAVE to be customers 
and prospects — and some of them WILL still have your 
catalog when they leave. But, what about the hundreds of 
copies you see lying in the aisles and wastebaskets? 


4. Mail it only on request. You're pretty well assured 
that you have an interested party when you mail it this 
way. But, this certainly isn't going out after the business. 
And, what about all the people who don't know your pro- 
ducts, or name and address — but DO know those of your 
competitors? 


5. PUT IT IN DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
DIRECTORY. Your catalog then goes to wholesalers, 
specifying engineers, and large contractors . . . YOUR 
customers and prospects. You can be sure they'll find 
and use your calalog because DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
Catalog Directory is the only single catalog source on the 
entire industry. They use D E C D every day — and have 
done so for 35 YEARS. 


More information on the buying and specifying of plumbing, heating and 
cooling equipment through catalogs is available. Our representative will be 


happy to provide you with it. 


Call (CALUMET 5-4680) or write (1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16) 
so that we can help YOU with your CATALOG. 


YOU HAVE A NEW PRODUCT? 


Ask about the Mid-Year Edition of DO- 
MESTIC ENGINEERING Catalog Direc- 
tory right now! The Mid-Year Edition 
will put data about your new product 
into the hands of buyers and specifiers 
quickly. But act now... . closing is 
April 12. 
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THIS |- MINUTE MARKETING 


CAN SHOW YOU HOW 
TO MAKE YOUR CATALOG 
PRODUCE MORE SALES 


i. a 


Does your product become part of a mechanical installation... 
whether in power, metalworking, processing, electronics, etc. 


or in several of these industries? 


Is engineering training required to specify your product? 


Is engineering training required to recognize its distinction 


from competitive equipment? 


Do you receive invitations to bid on specifications described 


only as “(Brand), or equal?” 


Do your salesmen sometimes learn of applications of your product 


that are new to you and them? 


If you answered “Yes” to three or more of the above questions, 
you should investigate why 255 manufacturers find it profitable 
to distribute their technical product data 


via MECHANICAL CATALOG: 


Common to all markets for engineered equip- 
ment is the buying and specifying influence 
of the mechanical engineer. Throughout in- 
dustry, mechanical engineers specify and 
influence the brand selection of all equip- 
ment which becomes part of a mechanical 
design or operation. 


Since these engineers are rarely accessible 
to the salesman who calls cold, it is essential 
that your product data be instantly accessi- 
ble to them. You have, obviously, a choice of 
methods for distributing your sales and 
technical literature to these influential spe- 
cifiers. But no single distribution method 
combines all these advantages: 
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1. MECHANICAL CATALOG includes the 
only Directory of Manufacturers compiled 
exclusively for mechanical engineers. In it 
over 5,000 items are carefully cross-indexed 
and kept up to date by annual checking with 
manufacturers and mechanical engineers. 


2. Your literature, bound and indexed in 
MECHANICAL CATALOG, won’t be lost, 
mislaid or discarded. In permanent, easy-to- 
use form, it is kept within reach of the 
mechanical engineer and his associates for 
a full year. 


3. Use of MECHANICAL CATALOG is a 
fact proved and reproved. Each year the 





ANALYSIS 


book is sent on request to mechanical engi- 
neers who “need it for product information”. 
The 1958 edition will go to 16,000 mechani- 
cal engineers. And surveys of users show 
that each copy is consulted by an average of 
seven additional persons. 


4. To the mechanical engineer, MECHANI- 
CAL CATALOG -— published since 1912—is 
one of the tools of his profession. He learns 
to use it, along with his slide rule, in school 
and carries the practice over into his work. 
5. MECHANICAL CATALOG isa sales pro- 
motion bargain: For instance, your 4-page, 
2-color catalog will be printed and distrib- 
uted as described for only 10c each. We'll 
be glad to quote on specific requirements. 


Send for our 
“Do-It-Yourself” Presentation — 
In fast, factual language, this Question-and-Answer Brief 


explains “WHY AND HOW MECHANICAL CATALOG WILL 
MAKE MORE SALES FOR YOUR COMPANY”. 


From the answers it gives to the following questions, 
you can draw your own conclusions on the function of 
MECHANICAL CATALOG in your marketing program: 


1. What is the purpose of MECHANICAL CATALOG? 

2. How does MECHANICAL CATALOG accomplish its 
purpose? 

3. Who are the users of MECHANICAL CATALOG and how 
are they qualified? 


4. What is the function of MECHANICAL CATALOG in your 
sales program? 


5. How does MECHANICAL CATALOG help you reach your 
sales goals? 


6. What evidence is there that MECHANICAL CATALOG 
users buy your product? 


7. Do your competitors use MECHANICAL CATALOG to pre- 
sent product data? 


8. How does MECHANICAL CATALOG compare with other 
methods of catalog distribution? 


Use the coupon : 


Ge MSN 


MECHANICAL 
CATALOG 


published since 1912 by 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Partial List of Manufacturers 
whose Product Data is filed in 
the 1957 MECHANICAL CATALOG 


Air Preheater Corporation, The 

Aldrich Pump Company, The 

Allegheny Ludium Steel 
Corporation 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Aluminum Company of 
America 

American Blower Corporation 

American Brass Company, The 

American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc. 

American District Steam Div., 
ADSCO Industries, Inc. 

American Machine & 
Foundry Company 

Ames Iron Works, Inc. 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Associated Spring Corporation 

Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 

Badger Manufacturing Co. 

Bailey Meter Company 

Bin-Dicator Company, The 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Meter Co. 

Buffalo Pumps, Div. of 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Byron Jackson Pumps, Inc. 

Cash, A. W., Company 

Cash, A. W., Valve Mfg. Corp. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 

Cleaver-Brooks Company 

Cochrane Corporation 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Consolidated Chimney 
Company 

Cyclotherm Division National- 
U.S. Radiator Corp. 

De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company 

Diamond Power Specialty 
Corporation 

Dowingtown Iron Works, Inc. 

Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 
of America 

Elliott Company 

Erie City Iron Works 

Falk Corporation, The 

Flexitallic Gasket Company 

Flexonics Corporation 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 

Foxboro Company, The 

Gardner-Denver Company 

Garlock Packing Company, The 

Gear Specialties, Inc. 

Golden Anderson Valve 
Specialty Company 

Goulds Pumps, Incorporated 

Graver Construction Co. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
Inc., The 

Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Griscom-Russell Co., The 

Hagan Corporation 

Hannifin Corporation 

Homestead Valve 
Manufacturing Co. 

Hyatt Bearings Division 
of General Motors 

Illinois Gear & Machine 
Company 

Ingersoll-Rand Company 


on MECHANICAL CATALOG, 


Individual & Title 


James, D. 0., Gear 
Manufacturing Company 

Johns-Manville 

Kewanee Boiler Division of 
American-Standard 

Kirk & Blum Manufacturing 
Co., The 

Koven, L. 0., & Brother, Inc. 

Kropp Forge Company 

Ladish Co. 

Leffel, James, & Company, The 

Leslie Co. 

Link-Belt Company 

Loewy-Hydropress Division, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Mercoid Corporation, The 

National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. 

National Pipe Bending 
Company, The 

National-U.S. Radiator Corp. 

New York Blower Company, The 

New York Engineering Company 

Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company 

Nooter Corporation 

Northern Blower Company, The 

Oilgear Company, The 

Orr & Sembower, Inc. 

Pangborn Corporation 

Peerless Pump Division, 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation 

Petro-Chem Development 
Company, Inc. 

Posey Iron Works, Inc. 

Powers Regulator Co., The 

Prat-Daniel Corporation 

Ray Oil Burner Co. 

Republic Flow Meters Co. 

Roots-Connersville Blower, 
A Division of Dresser 
Industries, Inc. 

Roth, Roy E., Company 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Sier-Bath Gear and Pump Co., Inc, 

Smith, S. Morgan, Company 

Southwest Products Co. 

Struthers Wells Corporation 

Syntron Company 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

Terry Steam Turbine Co., Inc. 

Todd Shipyards Corporation, 
Products Division 

Tube Turns 

Union tron Works 

United States Gasket Company 

U.S. Hoffman Machinery 
Corporation 

United States Steel 
Corporation 

Vogt, Henry, Machine Co. 

W-S Fittings Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 

Wickes Boiler Co., The 

Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 

Wolverine Tube, Division of 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

Yarnall-Waring Company 

York Corporation 

Zallea Brothers 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


0) Please mail me your Free Do-It-Yourself Presentation 


OD Please have your representative call for an appointment. 





Company 





Principal Product 





Address. 
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DECIMALS .. 


continued from p. 62 


separated from their basic product 
group. Furthermore, there was no 
logical reference, by number, from 
catalog to price list. 


More complications . . To home 
office personnel, so familiar with 
the material that they seldom re- 
ferred to pages by number, the con- 
fusion was not apparent. Men in the 
field, however, had their troubles. 

There had also been a change in 
the techniques of selling material 
handling equipment. Sales are 
through manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, who in the early days of the 
industry, when there were a limited 
number of basic types of equipment 
available, had handled only two or 
three non-competitive lines and 
sold a particular piece of equipment 
for a particular application. Like 
the home office staff, they worked 
with the same material daily and 
were thoroughly familiar with it. 

Today, however, a typical sales 
representative may handle from six 
to twelve lines, each of which is 
more extensive than the total of all 
lines handled in former years. Fur- 
thermore, instead of selling one ma- 
chine at a time, most material han- 
dling equipment is sold as part of a 
handling system. The “package” is 
made up of equipment from several 
manufacturers represented by the 
salesman. 

To sell the system as a package 
means a co-ordinated presentation 
of the components. Since even sim- 
ple equipment, such as a hand lift 
truck, is subject to many variations, 
it is necessary that the salesman 
have prices and data in readily ac- 
cessible form. Also, there are often 
long discussions with operating as 
well as purchasing personnel of the 
prospect company. During these 
discussions immediate answers to 
rough or “budget” price estimates 
are important. 


Dewey to the rescue .. All these 
things made it obvious that we 
needed a system that would permit 
cross reference of catalog and price 
and data sheets. Many ideas were 
explored. Final decision was for an 
index number based on the same 
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principle as the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem used in libraries for classifying 
of books. 

Whole numbers (the digits to the 
left of the decimal) would run 
from 00. to 99. and be used to desig- 
nate a basic type of equipment. On 
catalog sheets two digits to the right 
of the decimal would distinguish 
specific models. On price lists and 
data sheets digits to the right of the 
decimal would be carried to four 
places to provide for sheets which 
would list accessories and other 
data without conflict with the model 
designation. 

The two-digit whole 
permitted reservation of groups for 
basic types of equipment. For ex- 
ample, the group from 50. to 59. was 
set aside for lift trucks with the 51. 
group covering the hand lift trucks, 
52. the walkie electric type, 53. the 
rider type and 54. an electric truck 
for use in explosion hazardous 
areas. 

The group from 00. to 09. was re- 
served for bulletins and data sheets 
which were general in nature 
rather than devoted to a particular 
basic type of equipment. For ex- 
ample, bulletin 00.00, which shows 
typical models of all basic types of 
equipment, serves as a pictorial in- 
dex to the complete catalog, a sep- 
arate bulletin, a general mailing 
piece or an enclosure with a reply 
to a general inquiry. 

Bulletin 04.00 shows various basic 


numbers 


menor, » 
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Selling team . . Catalog and price lists, 
in separate books but coordinated by 
index numbers, give salesmen valuable 
combination sales tool. 





types of equipment as specifically 
designed for use in explosion haz- 
ardous areas. Note the use of the 
“4” as the unit of the whole number 
in this and in the use of the 54. 
block to designate equipment de- 
signed for this particular condition. 


Everything in order .. Again, in 
the digits to the right of the deci- 
mal, the .00 to .09 group is reserved 
for general bulletins or sheets on 
specific models of a basic type of 
equipment as designated by the 
whole number. This reservation al- 
so served an anticipated need in 
numbering price sheets, especially 
when combined with the method of 
carrying digits to the right of the 
decimal to four places on price lists 
and data sheets. While the extra 
digits permitted insertion of the 
sheets in a book in proper sequence, 
the salesman could normally ignore 
these when referring from a bulle- 
tin to the appropriate price sheet. 

The 52. series on the electric 
walkie truck offers a good illustra- 
tion. Bulletin for the straddle model 
is 52.22, price list for this is 52.2299. 
The “99” indicating this is price 
for a basic unit. Accessories which 
may be used on this and other 
models as well, are on sheet 52.0085 
with the “00” indicating this is gen- 
eral for all 52. models and the 
“85” indicating accessories. 


Color coding, too . . Supplement- 
ing the price lists and identified by 
the same index number system are 
sales data sheets and pages of in- 
struction and maintenance manuals. 

As it is quite possible that a price 
list, sales data sheet and manual 
page for a given piece of equipment 
might all carry the same index 
number a color code system is used. 
All price lists are on blue paper, 
sales data sheets on yellow and 
manual pages on white. 

Salesmen assure us that they ap- 
preciate the quick cross reference 
possible with the new index number 
system. We find also that the sys- 
tem offers a flexibility, depending 
upon individual preferences, of ar- 
rangement of material in the sales 
kit. Some men inter-leave bulletins 
or groups of bulletins. Others prefer 
two binders or even our complete 
catalog and a separate binder for 
price lists. * 

More on catalogs on page 70 








THE BUYER IS KING 


...monarch of all you survey 


Who knows him best, is closest to him? 


Who actually saves him money? 





Who did 14% more business with him last year? 





Who can get you vital “extra-dollars” of sales? 






ANSWER: 








INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ALL OVER AMERICA, at this very moment, manufac- 
turers’ salesmen are riding trains, planes and com- 
pany cars — all headed in the same direction . . . to 
the buyer’s front door. 

In offices, conference halls and hotel rooms, com- 
pany sales managers and other bigwigs are busy 
knocking their heads together over designs, prices, 
terms, deliveries, sales strategy, advertising — all 
aimed at the same powerful target . . . the buyer. 

Their problem is costly and complicated because 
the buyer’s problem is costly and complicated. From 
out of the huge industrial marketplace, the buyer 
is charged with the responsibility to select the best 
equipment, materials and supplies on the best pos- 
sible terms. He can’t see every maker’s salesmen, . . 
he can’t read all the sales literature, consult every 
catalog, or follow everybody’s advertising. 


CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 








But the real bug in the woodwork is the big differ- 
ence in the state-of-mind between buyer and seller. 
Te the manufacturer, back at headquarters, one 
buyer is merely one among many — a dot on a sales 
map, a name on a call report, a dollar figure on a 
quota sheet. But to the buyer, himself, he is it — 
the one buyer. It would never occur to him in a 
month of Sundays that the seller should do any- 
thing but completely adapt his time and services 
to his specific interests. 

Do you need confirmation of this? Then, pause 
and ponder how many times you may have missed 
an order over some seemingly insignificant detail — 
some triviality. Trivial to you, perhaps, but of para- 
mount importance to the buyer. And there’s the rub. 


The buyer is the key... 
how do you turn him? 


The distribution of industrial products is an orderly 
procedure made up of several simple steps neces- 
sary to move a product from where it is made to 
where it is used. It involves finding, developing, sell- 
ing and serving markets. And more... 

It involves warehousing. It involves packing and 
shipping products from stock. It involves customers’ 
credits, invoicing and collection. 

That's where industrial distributors fit in..The 
distributor’s irreplaceable value to industry lies in 
his ability to do these jobs in the most efficient, 
economical way known. He performs a vital service 
for the industrial buyer . . . because his entire facili- 
ties and operation are tailored to the buyer’s needs 
and thinking. 

The acid test of his utility rests right with the 
buyer. If he does not serve the buyer, he certainly 
isn’t much good to the seller. His sole reason for 
existence is not you, the manufacturer, but your 
customer — the buyer. 


That's fine...but how does 
the buyer feel about it? 


Only one way to find out. Ask him. And that’s 
exactly what we did. An intensive study* by rNDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION gives the answer. For example, 
buyers said emphatically: “We buy most of our 
industrial supplies from distributors.” 





*The Industrial Buyer Tells You 
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WHY DO BUYERS PREFER TO DO 
BUSINESS WITH DISTRIBUTORS? 
HERE'S WHAT THEY SAY... 





“Distributors offer imme- 
diate delivery from stock’ 





“Distributors carry nation- 
ally-known products” 


w 






e 








“We like one source of 
supply instead of many” 





“They’re well-informed on 
new products and their use” 











The inescapable fact is that distributors actually 
save the buyer money. Money saved on accounting 
costs with one order, one invoice and one check — 
shipping costs because his distributor is “next door’, 
not miles away. He saves on inventory and money 
tied up in overloaded stocks — the distributor’s 
warehouse is his . . . rent free. 


The most efficient sales 
force you can put to work 


While one of your own men is driving between 
Worcester and Springfield, let’s say — a distributor’s 
salesman is probably sitting right in the office of 
the identical buyer he’s headed for. Chances are 
they’re talking on a “Joe-and-Charlie” basis—after 
all, they’re neighbors, see each other often. The 
atmosphere is “service” rather than “selling” ... 
none of the usual need to fence or impress each other 
... they’re right down to “business.” 

Now, get out your pencil. Consider some 3,000 in- 
dustrial distributors, each with an average of 6 men 
out selling, each man averaging 8 calls a day. That 
means, country-wide, 144,000 distributors’ calls at 
work each day. The big point, you see, is that this 
is an all-powerful “national” selling force, striking 
with high “local” impact. 

How well does it pay off? The figures tell the 
story. Last year, industrial distributors sold $4.5 
billion worth of industrial tools, equipment and 
supplies — more than ever before in their successful 
history ...a whopping 14% over their 1955 record. 


Does a 14% sales 
increase interest you? 


We know of no other organized sales force in any 
line, industrial or consumer — that has worked so 
intelligently to improve its own efficiency. The 
magazine INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, itself, is a con- 
tinuous casebook on the distributor’s progress, his 
growing abilities as businessman and salesman, his 
deep-dyed concern with every facet of good man- 
agement—everything from sales analysis to modern 
warehousing, sales training to public speaking, bet- 
ter accounting methods to merchandising. Look 
through a few issues of ID. They’ll be a revelation. 

Right now, for instance, distributors are. hot on 


the trail of cost reduction. Every function is being 
closely scrutinized. New methods are being sought. 
Application of improved equipment in office and 
warehouse is being aggressively pushed. Sales train- 
ing programs are at their top levels. Distributor 
executives are going to Harvard. Management con- 
sultants are on the job. Never was the distributor 
so fighting-fit to help you up volume at lowest pos- 
sible cost, and service your customers better. 

So — if you now sell all or part of your line through 
distributors, or if you could do this — or effect any 
profitable modernization of your distribution setup 
... you owe it to yourself to look over every angle 
of your present method thoughtfully. 


Make your own critical 
marketing review right now 


At INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, we’re in this business 
up to our necks—right along with buyer, distributor 
and yourself. For 46 years this is where ID has lived 
and worked. Each month latest information of di- 
rect value and importance to the industry is gath- 
ered, written, printed and exposed to the largest 
audience of distributors and their salesmen ever 
assembled under one roof. And in gathering what 
makes this magazine a good and useful tool, we 
have accumulated an insight and intelligence that 
is here for you to tap. 

Research surveys and product studies, material 
to help you measure potentials — all sorts of break- 
downs, by geography and types of distributors — a 
living library — all available here at INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION. But, beyond this, there’s our day-to- 
day acquaintance with many things that you, too, 
are vitally concerned with. So contact us in New 
York — ask for the name of our representative near 
you. Make him your “marketing counselor” as so 
many other manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are doing. 


Industrial 
Distribution 
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Take a poll 


How to make customers 
like your catalogs 


Pyramid Mouldings asks customers and prospects what they want in 


a catalog. They get plenty of answers, and some may help you. 


By J. Fred Herlocker 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


Pyramid Mouldings, Inc. 


= Few of us will argue the im- 
portance of an industrial catalog 
and of the tremendous aid it is to a 
customer. And because a catalog is 
designed to serve the customer, he 
is the one who can best determine 
its contents. 

With this thought in mind Pyra- 
mid Mouldings sent out a question- 
naire asking customers their pref- 
erences and ideas as to what the 
company’s new catalog should con- 
tain. The returns exceeded all ex- 
pectations; 386 questionnaires were 
mailed and 256 were returned. 

Each questionnaire was accom- 
panied by a letter of explanation. 
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The letters were individually typed 
by our stenographic staff and were 
directed to individual top-level ex- 
ecutives, purchasing agents, engi- 
neers and designers. Approximately 
half of the mailing went to cus- 
tomers and the remainder was di- 
vided between potential customers 
and industrial designers. 

In addition to the questionnaire 
we included a copy of our present 
catalog. We felt that this was espe- 
cially valuable in regard to pros- 
pects. To insure the use of the 
catalog, we phrased six of the 12 
questions so the prospect or cus- 
tomer had to refer to the old cata- 
log to make comparisons. 


Who wants what? .. Although 
the majority of the questions asked 
apply to our particular product, 
several are applicable to all indus- 
trial catalogs. We learned that pur- 
chasing agents are the only people 
who possess an interest in photo- 
graphs of a plant and its equipment. 
Institutional histories are con- 
sidered unimportant. Engineers and 
designers appreciate a great num- 


ber of product application photos. 

Nearly two-thirds of those com- 
pleting questionnaires specified the 
hazards of “crowded” layout. Type 
should be large due to the number 
of people wearing glasses. One 
prominent engineer even suggested 
“modern sans serif throughout the 
catalog such as Bernhard Medium 
Gothic and don’t mix it with 
Cheltenham”. 

Plastic binding (with the firm 
name imprinted for easy location in 
file drawers and bookcases) is a 
heavy favorite over stitched. Only 
one respondent favored a size other 
than 8x11”. The great majority 
of people completing the question- 
naire want considerable descriptive 
copy — and in complete detail. 

The questionaire accomplishes a 
great deal. We learned of the needs 
and desires of the men who use our 
catalog either as buyers or as de- 
signers. Our consideration of their 
suggestions has created tremendous 
advance interest. 

By including our present catalog 
with the questionaire, prospects 
were encouraged to do more than 
merely glance over it. We have en- 
couraged the use of our catalog 
among our customers for they have 
personally aided in its development. 
They appreciate our recognizing 
their ability to select correct meth- 
ods of presenting our products. & 


More on catalogs on page 72 





PYRAMID MOULDINGS, INC 


CATALOG RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 











66% return . . Out of 386 question- 
naires sent out, 256 were returned. 
First page (above) of two-page ques- 
tionnaire shows some of the results in 
center columns. 





It’s a healthy thing for a man whose job is selling an 
industrial product to get over to the buying side of his 
desk...to take the role of a man in need of product 
information. 

Now that you’ve “jumped” to the other side of your 
desk...isn’t this the kind of directory you’d want to 
use when you were looking for a source manufacturer? 


‘a A directory that’s industrial only—no beauty aids 
or baby carriages to get in your way... 


That cuts source-finding time in half by putting all 
listings in clear type in one volume that opens flat. 


That identifies size of each listed company by the 
realistic measure of its number of employees... 


That lists chemical manufacturers in a separate 
section— there when you want them, out of the way 
when you don’t... 

A directory in which every individual listing has 
been verified by the source manufacturer... 


The Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory gives users 
these exclusive advantages. 


Now hop back to your own side 

of the desk. As a seller to industry, 

\ wouldn’t you consider those user 

g advantages to be of value to you 

4 when you advertise in an indus- 
trial directory? 


And as advertiser, wouldn’t you also want the following 

plus values that only Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 

tory gives you? 

i Over 40% more circulation among industrial buy- 
ers than any other directory... 


[] Coverage of both plant and engineering executives 
and purchasing executives... 


= The directory that provides 100% product-list 
accuracy —every listing checked and verified by 
the manufacturing supplier himself. 


Take time now to get the whole story of what Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory can do for you. Write or 
phone: 


Conover 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


,  pneeiens meee 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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Data by courtesy of Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory 


How to get ’em used 


Are today’s catalog files 
really the answer? 


By Jim Malone 


= The farmer who went his whole 
life through without buying himself 
a Sunday suit because the mail 
order catalog was never where the 
farmer was when he thought of 
buying a Sunday suit was not as 
bad off as a lot of today’s buyers in 
business and industry. At least the 
farmer knew where the catalog was 
and if someone had ever really 
done a job of selling him a Sunday 
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How can you get waste-free distribution of your industrial 


catalog? And how can you make sure the catalog will be 


used? Here’s one answer to those perplexing questions. 


suit, he’d have had no difficulty 
placing the order. 

Many of today’s buyers in busi- 
ness and industry, by their own 
admission, do not know where the 
catalog is when they want to do 
some buying. They’ve had a selling 
job done on them. They want to 
buy, and they want to buy effi- 
ciently. Trouble is buying informa- 
tion is not readily accessible when 
buying action is initiated. If buying 
information (catalog) distribution 


was just half as efficient as adver- 
tising and salesmen, the movement 
of goods of all sorts to business and 
industrial users would be speeded 

Continued on page 136 








Refining-Processing 


Men Prefer Your Catalog in 


In the multi-billion dollar refining industry 
market, 75% of the men who buy and specify 
prefer your data cataloged in REFINERY CATALOG. 
Survey after survey over a 20-year period has 
shown this preference. The best way to get inside 
the plant gates with your sales information is 
through REFINERY CATALOG. 


What is the REFINERY CATALOG? REFINERY 
CaTALOG is a collection of manufacturers’ and sup- 
pliers’ catalogs, permanently and durably bound in 
a handsome 975-page volume. Published annually, 
the REFINERY CATALOG is always there when your 
customers need it. It is cross-indexed by company 
and by product, easy and convenient to use. 


Who Gets It? REFINERY CATALOG is distributed to 
a minimum of 8,500 men with buying authority 
in this industry. The distribution list is composed 
of names given to REFINERY CATALOG by the 
oil companies end engineer-constructor firms. An 
8-point checking and maintenance system assures 
up-to-date distribution. An average of 3 men use 
each copy distributed. 


Usage-Preference. REFINERY CATALOG is the pre- 
ferred source of equipment-service information. 
Usage surveys show that 86% of the industry buy- 
ers use it frequently. And 75% of these men prefer 
it above other methods of presenting catalog data. 
The size and value of its composite contents assure 


REFINERY CATALOG 


a 


it a place of importance. For 24 years it has been 
an industry work-book. 


What Does It Cost? Considering printing, distribu- 
tion list maintenance, other factors, it costs no 
more to put your catalog in REFINERY CATALOG 
than to produce it privately. You may use our 
Complete Service Plan, or you may Print-Your- 
Own to be bound later into REFINERY CATALOG. 
Ask for complete details. 


Copy Help Panel. Composed of actual refining 
industry buyers, a practical study panel has been 
set up by REFINERY CATALOG. At your request 
(through any of our branch offices listed below), 
this panel will check your catalog data for copy 
appeals, format, illustrations. A report will be sent 
you on the weak and the strong points. 


FORMAT AND NECESSARY DATA 


Does your catalog have specific, factual infor- 
mation, with all the necessary data to help a buyer 
make up his mind? What about recommended 
applications, operational data, names of distribu- 
tors, weights, dimensions? Should this kind of copy 
be included? The answers to these and other perti- 
nent questions are included in a 40-page booklet 
titled “What To Put-In Your Refinery Catalog 
Copy.” For your free copy, write on your letter- 
head to Sales Promotion Dept., P. O. Box 2608, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


You can reserve your catalog space for the 1958 Edition by acting now 


THE REFINERY CATALOG 
A GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY PUBLICATION 
World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
¢ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
e Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., CHerry 2-9211 
© Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., Riverside 7-7344 


¢ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 
Park, LUdiow 7-1219 


© New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 


© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9330 


© Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 
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Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


TaMeislcie Galclaslicel Mm maacle-ttm lalel isigi-te 


We know him well. 


70% of the men who read I&EC work in Design, 
Development, and Research . . . the major sales market, 
where original specifications for equipment and mate- 
rials are written. 

88% of I&EC readers use ads for product, process and 
purchasing information. I&EC readers say they find ads 
helpful and informative particularly when they’re con- 
sidering a specific purchase (46%). In fact, 38.5% report 


buying directly from I&EC ads. 

These figures come from a recent survey of I&EC 
readers conducted by National Analysts, Inc. “The 
Man Who Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the 


results of this 500-page, 2-volume study is available 


on request. 
o ° ° 


Keeping in close touch with I&EC readers is an im- 
portant part of our operation. That’s why Eastman 
Research Organization, Inc., a nationally known firm 
specializing in editorial analysis, has been engaged 
to make continuing studies of I&EC editorial during 
1957. And that’s why John T. Fosdick Associates is 
conducting performance studies of advertisements in 
six issues of IEC during 1957. 

One fact holds true for editor and advertiser alike: 
because we know him well, you can sell him better. 





INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 


the original plant, equipment and materials 
market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
advertising management 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SHOINSERING CREMISTRY 





There are publications that cover an industry from A to Z: 
there are others that go only to the specialists in each 
industry. INDUSTRIAL HEATING is a publication of the 
latter type: it reaches only those interested in industrial 
heating, but it reaches 100 per cent of these men in every 
industry, regardless of their industrial classification—Oper- 
ating Officials and Executives, Plant Superintendents and 
Shop Foremen, Production Managers and Plant Engineers, 
Metallurgists and Chemists, Combustion and Fuel Engi- 
neers, Heating Specialists, Heat-treaters, etc. By aiming 
straight at a definite market, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, with 
its verified and highly selective circulation, gives the 
advertiser of industrial heating, forging and heat treating 
equipment and accessories by far the MOST COMPLETE 
COVERAGE of this market that it is possible to secure with 
any medium—the greatest value for your advertising dollar. 


a 
THINK THIS OVER—Industrial Heating, with a circulation 
of more than 19,000 copies monthly, gives the most com- 
plete coverage of the buyers and users of industrial fur- 
naces, ovens, kilns, dryers, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyrometers, burners, fans, 
blowers, quenching devices, spray booths, etc., and heat 
treating supplies . . . More manufacturers of this class 
are represented in ‘Industrial Heating” than in all other 
publications . . . “Industrial Heating’ produces results. 


e 
SEND FOR RATE CARD AND CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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AT ABP CLINIC 


Marsteller chides 
critics; admen ask 
editorial vitality 





# Anything less than first-rate 
editorial content is a business pub- 
lication’s worst handicap in selling 
space to industrial advertisers. Con- 
versely, good editorial is the best 
selling point a publication can have. 

That's what three Chicago 
agencymen prominent in industrial 
advertising told some 300 business 
paper publishers and space sales- 
men at the annual midwestern con- 
ference of the Associated Business 
Publications, held in Chicago. 
Here’s what they said: 
> “What an advertiser really buys 
in a business publication is an edi- 
torial climate’—John F. Sicks, ac- 
count executive, Clinton E. Frank, 
Inc. 
> “The most important measure of 
a business publication’s value is its 
editorial vitality’—Reed Drum- 
mond, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross. 
> “As a result of our editorial 
evaluation studies, we haven't 
added any books, but we have 
dropped some that didn’t measure 
up”—William A. Marsteller, presi- 
dent, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed. 

Mr. Marsteller gave a “one year 
later” report on his agency’s edi- 
torial evaluation study, which 
caused a considerable stir in in- 
dustrial advertising circles a year 
ago. 

The study is continuing, with the 
agency taking one major industry 
at a time and evaluating the major 
publications in the field on the basis 
of such things as quality of the edi- 


RECORD 
A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


torial staff, whether or not there is 
a clearly stated editorial audience 
and whether or not the publications 
aim for that audience, whether or 
not the publications provide leader- 
ship in their field and whether or 
not they show improvement on 
comparison with past issues. 

Major benefit of the study, Mr. 
Marsteller said, has been that it has 
“siven us the spine to resist buying 
space in doubtful publications. We 
have made no startling revelations 
of outstanding editorial content that 
we didn’t know about before.” But, 
he said, the studies have exposed 
weaknesses in fringe publications, 
which the agency has dropped from 
schedules. 

Defending the study against its 
critics, Mr. Marsteller declared that 
the one thing that has irritated him 












most was the comment of some 
persons that advertising men aren’t 
qualified to develop methods of 
evaluating editorial content—they 
don’t know a publication’s readers, 
etc. 

“If I remember correctly,’ he 
asserted, “ABP was the first to tell 
us to ‘follow the editors’ in prepar- 
ing advertising. If we in the ad- 
vertising business don’t understand 
editorial and editors, then how in 
God’s name can we write ads that 
follow the editors?” 

Mr. Marsteller said the study has 
shown that some supposedly first 
rate publications still are charging 
for editorial cuts and some still are 
padding their mastheads with 
names of persons 
with the editorial department. 

In this connection, he suggested 
that the Associated Business Pub- 
lications and National Business 
Publications should set up a “code 
of ethics” for member publications. 

Other results of the study have 
been that more business papers are 
using more “creative selling” with 
emphasis on editorial, and more 
business papers are using reader- 
ship measuring services, Mr. Mar- 
steller said. This, of course, is in 
addition to the agency’s extensive 
use of the study findings in media 
selection. 


not connected 





Vind ¢ Seal- 








PROTECTION | IN SHINING ARMOR 








Stands out . 


. New campaign of Winter Seal Corp., Detroit, uses shadowy house 


against black background to show off its aluminum windows and doors. Winter Seal’s 
agency, Howell & Young, Royal Oak, Mich., figures the reverse treatment gives color 
ad impact at black-and-white costs. 
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“Editorial evaluation is not a sim- 
ple matter, but it’s money in your 
pockets,” he told publishers and 
reps. “It’s easy to match numbers, 
but much more difficult to match 
the editorial personality of one 
publication with another. It’s just 
too bad that some business publica- 
tions have trouble projecting that 
personality into their sales presen- 
tations.” 

To measure that essential quality, 
“editorial vitality,’ in a business 
publication, Mr. Drummond of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross said he 
would ask the publisher these eight 
questions: 

1. How many letters to the editor 
do you receive, and what kind are 
they? 

2. What about reprints—is there 
much call for them and are they 
offered free or are they charged 
for? 

3. Do you publish an index of ref- 
erence articles? 


LETS ALL BARE ARMS TO | 
a ? 


-— ee. ‘OMQuer 


a 
Polio, 


Shot-in-the-arm . . Pennsylvania Trans- 
former Co., Canonsburg, Pa., gives em- 
ploye relations a shot in the arm, literal- 
ly, with an offer to give all of company’s 
1,600 employes free polio shots. Pub- 
licity photo (above) shows three comely 
office persuading production 
workers to take their shots. 


workers 
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4. How many reference articles— 
those that will be of lasting interest 
—do you run? 

5S. Do you run coupons asking 
readers for opinions on articles? 
6. Do you publish controversial 
articles? 

7. How do you rate on the tech- 
niques of the picture story? 

8. What about the staff—does it do 
a good editing job and make the 
publication easy to read? 

Mr. Sicks, who works on the 
Reynolds Metals Co. account at the 
Frank agency, made his statement 
on “editorial climate” in discussing 
Reynolds’ “custom-tailored” ads to 
specialized audiences. 

During 1956, Reynolds ran more 
than 1,000 insertions in 90 business 
papers—an advertising investment 
of $875,000, $600,000 of it for space 
and $275,000 for production. This 
should make Mr. Sicks and his 
speaking partner, R. W. Christen- 
sen, Reynolds’ director of industrial 
markets and advertising, well qual- 
ified to discuss business publica- 
tions and business publication ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Christensen said 60% of 
Reynolds’ dollar sales are made to 
14 industrial markets. A separate 
department at Reynolds, each with 
a separate budget, handles adver- 
tising for each of these markets. 

Mr. Christensen and Mr. Sicks 
made these points in discussing the 
complex industrial advertising pro- 
gram at Reynolds: 

@ Reynolds uses a common seal in 
all ads to tie together the diverse 
branch advertising programs. 

e High advertising production costs 
generally mean high quality ads 
that pay off in increased interest. 
e “Nobody really gives a damn” 
about many advertising case his- 
tories. If the case history doesn’t 
make the prospect relate the case 
to his job, forget it. If the case his- 
tory can meet this “tailoring re- 
quirement” it probably will make 
a good ad. 

® Reynolds and its agency “build” 
ads for the various specialized audi- 
ences from a store of information 
which includes “parts” that can be 
put together to make many differ- 
ent ads, each of which will appeal 
to a particular audience. 





Anytime? Chrysler’s Airtemp Div. 
introduces new motto for its air condi- 
tioning equipment at National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders show in Chicago. 
Model, presumably, is symbolic of 
springtime. 


© In gathering information for such 
ads, salesmen make good sources, 
as do special photo reporting serv- 
ices. In some cases, a man will have 
to be sent out especially to get such 
information. 


® Custom tailoring is sometimes 
difficult, time-consuming and cost- 
ly, but it does pay off in audience 
interest. 

Proof of that last statement, said 
Mr. Sicks, is the fact that Reynolds 
business publication ads have won 
eight ABP awards in the last five 
years, and that the ads consistently 
score top ratings in business papers 
that use readership research serv- 
ices. 

Other 
meeting: 


highlights of the ABP 


e Jack Austin, western advertising 
sales manager, House & Home, 
member of a panel on _ business 
paper editorial quality, said, “Too 
many manufacturers are too busy 
manufacturing to evaluate business 
publications Too many buy 
space on editorial quantity rather 
than on quality.” 


@ The consensus of three editors on 
the same panel—Kenneth B. 
Barnes, editor, Oil & Gas Journal; 
G. R. Schreiber, editor, Vend, and 
Albert W. Wilson, editor, Pulp & 
Paper—-was that the best way to 
decide whether or not to run a par- 
ticular piece of editorial material 





is on the basis of whether or not 
it serves the men in the publica- 
tion’s field. 

e ABP president William K. Beard, 
Jr., said business publications are 
whizzing ahead at “jet speed” in 
increasing advertising volume and 
circulation, but there are several 
dampening notes: (1) business 
papers’ share of the “media pie” is 
not growing—seems to be stuck at 
the level of 5% of all media; (2) 
business papers are “sitting on their 
hands” and not training future 
leaders of the field, while other in- 
dustries are engaged in intense 
competition for young talent; (3) 
the business press is “cursed with 
a shocking abundance of junk pub- 
lications” (he blamed this on free 
distribution); (4) business papers 
do an inadequate promotion job, 
and (5) they do not have enough 
good space salesmen. 


Publishes list of textile, 
apparel trade associations 


= Werner Textile Consultants, 
New York, has published a direc- 
tory of 275 U. S. textile and apparel 
trade associations and their admin- 
istrators. The directory is available 
at $1 a copy from Werner’s mar- 
keting research department, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Sen. Byrd gets NBP’s Silver 
Quill, lauds business press 


= Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
has won the National Business 
Publications’ 1956 Silver Quill 
award for “distinguished services to 
business and industry.” And in re- 
ceiving the award, he praised the 
business press as an “absolute ne- 
cessity” to industry. 

The presentation was made at the 
NBP’s annual “state of the nation” 
dinner, at which Sen. Byrd told 
how he has seen the business press’ 
Washington correspondent corps 
grow in size and stature in the past 
25 years. 

The correspondents, he said, “are 
doing a magnificent job. I welcome 
the opportunity to congratulate 
them, their editors, their publica- 
tions and their clients on the fine 
contributions which they make to 
the dissemination of vital intelli- 


VIPs . . Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia (second from left) receives National Business 
Publication’s 1956 Silver Quill Award from Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, win- 
ner of the award in 1953, at NBP’s annual ‘‘state of the nation’’ dinner. Looking 
on are NBP board chairman N. Mck. Kneisly (left), president, Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, and NBP president Robert E. Harper. 


gence. As a business man who uses 
the product, I can testify to the 
value.” 

Sen. Byrd said the “great job” of 
the business press is to fill the gap 
made by the unavoidable limita- 
tions of newspapers and other spot 
reporting media. “The type of in- 
formation the business press pro- 
vides is an absolute necessity in 
practically every field of endeavor 
—industry, business, science, mer- 
chandising, marketing, transporta- 
tion, government, the professions, 
agriculture, labor, etc.,” he said. 


GOOD OR BAD? 


AAAA tells 10 ways 
to check on special 
issues’ value 





= Are special issues of business 
publications a worth while invest- 
ment for advertisers? Or are they 
just a means for publishers to bring 
in more advertising revenue? 
These questions—as old as busi- 
ness paper publishing—have been 
examined by committee on business 
publications of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
To help advertisers and agencies 
decide the questions themselves, the 
committee has come up with this 
10-point check list: 
© Editorial content—Does the issue 
clearly provide extra service to the 
reader? 


e Arrangement of editorial material 
and advertising—Will the adver- 
tisement appear in or near the sec- 
tion to which it is related? 

@ Reference value—Will the issue 
contain data giving it reference 
value and longer life than regular 
issues? 

® Circulation premiwms—Publish- 
ers sometimes use special issues as 
“circulation premiums,” sending 
them out as inducements to pro- 
spective subscribers. Question: Has 
the publisher furnished informa- 
tion from which it is possible to 
determine whether such added cir- 
culation is a sound investment in 
terms of the advertiser’s normal ad- 
vertising objectives. 

e Additional circulation—Addition- 
al circulation may be a plus value, 
but often it is well to ask why the 
extra people are being sent this 
particular issue and why it will be 
of interest to them. 

® Convention-by-mail coverage— 
Special trade show issues may be 
of value to advertisers unable to 
exhibit at the show. But, will the 
copies be sent in advance to regu- 
lar readers so they can examine 
them before the show, or will the 
issue be given as a “handout” at 
the show? And is the editorial mat- 
ter relating to the show exclusive, 
or is it largely made up of press 
handouts? 

@ Special feature issues—In “fea- 
ture” issues which treat a single 
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subject at length, it is well to ask, 
is the subject of enough importance 
to justify the space, and is the edi- 
torial material authentic and well- 
organized? 

© “Celebration” issues—Special is- 
sues devoted to an advertiser’s new 
factory, 50th anniversary, or the 
like, should be examined with par- 
ticular care. The advertising value 
of such issues may be slight com- 
pared with conventional media. 
Suppliers to the featured adver- 
tiser who feel they ought to appear 
in such issues as a customer rela- 
tions gesture, should consider 
charging the cost to sales expense 
rather than to the advertising 
budget. 

© Closing dates—Special issues 
should be planned and promoted 
well in advance—if possible, in time 
for consideration when _ regular 
publication lists are being made. 
© Rate inducements—Some pub- 
lishers who have only 7- and 13- 
time rates, make it obligatory to 
use a directory or special issue in 
order to earn the lower rate in 
regular issues. To make best use of 
directory or special issue space often 
calls for preparing an ad appropri- 
ate only for that particular pub- 
lication and that particular issue. 


ENGINEER SHORTAGE? 


Job applicants get 
brush-off, ‘Aviation 
Week’ survey shows 





= An engineer answering one of 
those glowing recruitment ads is 
likely to get a big letdown when he 
receives a reply to his application 
—if he receives a reply. 

That’s the finding of a survey 
published in Aviation Week, New 
York. 

Using authentic backgrounds, 
names and addresses of three work- 
ing engineers and two engineering 
students, researcher Max A. Pape, 
answered 30 magazine and 75 news- 
paper ads for engineers. Results 
were “confusing and discouraging,” 
said Mr. Pape, who is a consultant 
to the Del Wakeman Co., San Fran- 
cisco, in Aviation 
Week. Here are some of the results: 
@ Seventeen of the resumes sent 


in an article 


out were not acknowledged. 
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Looking ahead . . Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., is running futur- 
istic ads like this in Atlantic Monthly, 
Fortune and Harper’s in new campaign 
following the theme, ‘To accomplish 
tomorrow—Clark plans today.’’ The 
agency is Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, Chicago. 


@ Twelve were answered with form 
letters, some of them not signed 
and some not even personalized by 
the filling in of the applicant’s 
name. 

® Only 23 of the replies answered 
a specific question asked in each 
application. The other 53 just for- 
warded application blanks. 

@ Only 14 of the responses were 
followed up by another letter. 

Following through on the survey, 
Mr. Pape completed and returned 
50 of the application blanks. Re- 
sults: 
e® Thirteen were not acknowledged. 
e Three companies asked engineers 
with five years’ experience to take 
aptitude tests. 
® Four applicants received follow- 
through letters written by someone 
other than the original contact with 
no reference made to previous cor- 
respondence. 
© Of 31 job offers, two cast asper- 
sions on the undergraduate school 
attended and one questioned stand- 
ards of the graduate school. 

Three hundred working engineers 
and more than 200 engineering stu- 
dents helped analyze the survey. 

From the results of the survey, 
Aviation Week concluded that 
“there is no legitimate shortage of 


engineers, judging by the way com- 
panies reply to applications for en- 
gineering employment.” 


Forms Latin American service 
for business paper publishers 


= An export publishing veteran 
has formed a consulting and service 
organization for business paper 
publishers who want to expand into 
Latin American markets. 

The new enterprise, headquar- 
tered in Chicago, is called Pan- 
American Publishers Service. It is 
headed by Charless Hahn, formerly 
editorial director and general man- 
ager of the Canterbury Press, Chi- 
cago. 

Pan-American will act as con- 
sultants in investigating the poten- 
tials of establishing Spanish-lan- 
guage counterparts of domestic 
publications. Or it will publish 
Latin American editions for pub- 
lishers who wish to avoid staff and 
facility increases. 

Pan-American plans to establish 
offices in New York and in Havana, 
Mexico City and other Latin Amer- 
ican cities. 


New book shows tape recorder 
is versatile business tool 


= A new book tells how business 
can use the tape recorder in a va- 
riety of tasks ranging from sales 
training to handling complaints. 

The book, “How to Use a Tape 
Recorder,” is written by Dick 
Hodgson, executive editor of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING and Advertis- 
ing Requirements, and H. Jay Bul- 
len, managing director of BulMarc 
Features, San Clemente, Cal., ad- 
vertising and public relations agen- 
cy. 

The book explains in layman’s 
language the basic workings of a 
tape recorder, and then gives de- 
tails on dozens of uses of the re- 
corder. Some of the uses: 


® Salesmen can record their call 
reports, even while driving in a car. 
® Sales meetings can be recorded 
for field distribution. 


® Recorded customer complaints, 

reduce “coloring” of the facts and 

give interested persons a chance 

to review complaints. 

® Expense account padders become 
Continued on page 163 





SUPEREST 


combines toughness, elegance and perfect printability 








“ 


Jy 


FINE SCREEN 
HALFTONE PRINTING 


on both sides 
Letterpress or Offset 


TOUGH, DURABLE 


PROTECTION 


This Speed Queen “spec” sheet binder 
is a good example of Supertuff’s versatile 
ability to fulfill all requirements of 
utility, beauty and fine screen printing. 
Purity of white (both sides) is labora- 
tory controlled to assure uniform and 
faithful reproduction of color and 
halftone values. Takes high gloss and 
metallic inks, varnish, lacquer, 

or lamination. 

SUPERTUFF is a high eye-appeal stock 
for catalog covers — annual reports — 
sales manuals — binders — point-of-sale 
die-cuts — menus — and self-mailers. 


Write for demonstration portfolio. 





PAPER COMPANY—APPLETON, WIS. 
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How to get the pomt of 
the elient’s red pencil 


Many hours of writing, rewriting and polishing 
have gone into the copy. The layout is sharp and 
bright—an imaginative showcase for a strong sales 
story. The account executive presents the ad 


with pride. 


And then the client . . . that expressive crease 
between his eyebrows deepening—reaches for his 


sharp red pencil. 


This is the time when advertising agency men 

are reputed to mutter under their breath, the 

‘ — 

moment when their ulcers are said to snap almost NI abilitiés can make our copy a better, sharper mar- 
i. ; 


audibly in the strained stillness. 10 } “sting tool 


But that is fiction—in our experience. O |} 


' 
j 


But while we don’t resent the client’s red pencil, 
. M4 ‘Qe - . J 2 TQ > 
Through many years of serving many accounts, neither do we fear it. We have no reason to. As 


we have had little reason to resent, or fear, the partners, we have not only the right but the duty 


client’s red pencil. On the contrary, we seek clients’ to speak up strongly when we feel the client is 


suggestions because more often than not they wrong. Sometimes we convince him, sometimes 


make a good ad even better. we don’t. The important thing is that the result 


of such give-and-take discussions is more effective 


The main reason we seek, rather than resent, os : ; 
advertising and sales promotion than can be 


client suggestions grows out of the kind of agency- P | obtained by any other method. 
client relationships we work hard to build, and to 


deserve: relationships based on the understanding Long ago we got the point of the client’s red 


and mutual confidence of partnership. pencil. We learned that it is aimed not at our 


ego, but at more sales for him. And that’s our 


As partners, not suppliers, we work with a client tennel 060. 


all the way through a given marketing problem, 


from beginning research to the finished campaign. ( 
We (client and agency) become a selling feam pro- I ick: d 
1 | arsieyeyr, ara, 


gressing together toward clearly defined and 


mutually understood sales objectives. 
That way of working makes the advertising w | | ( 5 obh dt eed | . 
; g e dvertising we I ar an ’ ne 


produce more resultful than it could be in any 
other way, and at the same time makes it unneces- || \/ ADVE 2 TF 1 B11 eS 
sary for us to be touchily defensive about it. : 
Working as closely as we do with the client, we NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 


- , pee atty sas, tor 
learn that he has some pretty sound ideas, too, PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


and that the intelligent teaming-up of our mutual MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters . 27! 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


niaanews 


SUBTLE CONSPIRACY? 





Decries business 
publishers’ ‘reader 
be damned’ attitude 


= An industrial marketing con- 
sultant has lambasted business pa- 
per publishers and their advertisers, 
claiming they are engaged in a 
“subtle conspiracy” that results in 
a “let the reader be damned” phi- 
losophy of publishing. 

These charges were made by 
Norman B. Hasselriis, vice-presi- 
dent, James E. Jump & Associates, 
New York, in a talk at a meeting 
of the Eastern Industrial Advertis- 
ers, Philadelphia NIAA Chapter. 

In what he admitted as an “over- 
ly harsh indictment, unfair to many 
good books,’ Mr. Hasselriis said: 

“The only major source of income 
(of business paper publishers) is 
the advertiser-agency combination 


“Eventually we find that the ad- 
vertiser does, directly or indirectly, 
control the nature and content of 
the product (business papers). We 
see that he works closely with the 
publisher in various devious ways. 
Together they maintain a subtle 
and tacit conspiracy against the so- 
called reader, who is regarded by 
both as a mere means to an end.” 

Why doesn’t the reader protest? 
Because he becomes “peculiarly in- 
debted” to the publisher in receiv- 
ing the publication at less-than- 
cost or for nothing, Mr. Hasselriis 
answered. 

“In this unique economic rela- 
tionship, without parallel in busi- 


ness, the advertiser is also inex- 
tricably involved in a continuing 
position of debt to the publisher.” 
The result of this situation, said 
Mr. Hasselriis, is that the adver- 
tiser “neglects to demand the full 
truth, which he weakly protests he 
would like to have, as to market, 
reader, results, etc., etc., etc.” 
Another result, Mr. Hasselriis 
said, is that “most of the publish- 
ers’ readership research, so-called, 
is the joke of the business. It is 
patently designed to prove and ra- 
tionalize, not to find the whole truth 
. . . It provides no meaningful pic- 
ture of the buying-selling process, 


Housecleaning? Nope, curling en- 
thusiast Ralston B. Reid (right), NIAA 
board chairman and advertising and 
sales promotion manager of GE’s ap- 
paratus sales division, receives curling 
broom at Albany NIAA chapter meet- 
ing. Chapter president Ted Woodard, 
Woodard, Voss & Hevenor, seems happy 
about the whole affair. 


no picture of the reader as a whole 
person, with his complex mixture 
of rational and irrational buying 
motives.” 

These “are inflammatory words 
and so intended, with the naked 
motive of provoking action, to 
awaken the dead,” he said. 

What are the actions Mr. Hassel- 
riis would like to provoke? Here 
are some of them: 

e The advertiser should adopt a 
do-it-yourself policy of digging out 
market information not available 
from publishers. He should hit the 
road and see for himself what is 
happening to the market and find 
out for himself what prospects are 
thinking about his advertising. 

@ The advertiser can indirectly im- 
prove the publisher’s product by 
improving his own publicity and 
his ad copy (“much of which is 
written more to please manage- 
ment than to satisfy the reader’s 
needs”). 

e There are many “obvious” im- 
provements the publisher can make 
in such things as printing and bind- 
ing techniques. 

e In many cases, in might be feasi- 
ble to split a publication into two 
or more editions, with some gen- 
eral content for both editions and 
some special for each, thus better 
meeting the needs of both reader 
and advertiser. 

@ Most needed in research is a 
better understanding of its purpose. 
Its greatest contribution often is 
just to define the problem and its 
scope. Its prime requisite is lack 
of bias. 

e Management itself should take 
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action to study and reorganize the 
role of the corporate body, in view 
of the widespread suspicion of bus- 
iness and its motives. “The greatest 
forward step we can take is to find 
belief in ourselves and what we are 
doing in this world of commerce.” 

The subject of Mr. Hasselriis’ talk 
was “What is wrong with special- 
ized business papers?” 

Here is the way he answered that 
question: “There is nothing really 
wrong with these papers—nothing 
not well known for many years by 
all, nothing that cannot be cor- 
rected with a little imagination and 
normal effort. In the face of the 
same old complaints it is curious 
that the real causes are consistently 
overlooked and _ the _ superficial 
symptoms linger without effective 
action or demands for solution— 
by publisher, advertiser, agency, or 
their fraternal societies.” 


NIAA changes name of new ad 
awards to ‘BestSeller’ 


#® The new NIAA advertising 
awards competition, being con- 
ducted for the first time this year, 
now has been designated the “Best- 
Seller” competition. 

The first name chosen for the 


Blackboard jungle Toronto NIAA 
speaker Armand J. Gariepy builds com- 
plex chalk diagrams to illustrate a point. 
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competition was “Honor Awards.” 
John M. Clampitt of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, chairman of the 
NIAA national awards committee, 
said the change was made because 
“BestSeller” was more descriptive 
of the competition’s purpose, which 
is to honor campaigns that have 
done “the best job of accomplishing 
the first aim of industrial adver- 
tising—to sell the sponsor’s prod- 
ucts and services.” 

Last date for entries in the com- 
petition was March 1. Winners will 
receive their awards during the 
1957 NIAA conference June 9-12 in 
New York. 


Deines Dodge 
Deines named program chair- 
man of 35th NIAA conference 


= Harry J. Deines, vice-president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 
has been appointed program chair- 


man of the 1957 NIAA conference. 

The appointment was announced 
by Benton W. S. Dodge, general 
chairman of the conference. Mr. 
Dodge is director of advertising and 
sales promotion for Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

This year’s conference, the 35th 
such annual meeting, will be held 
in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in 
New York, June 9-12. 


New NIAA campaign advertises 
advertising to management 

8 The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association has launched a 
new advertising campaign designed 
to sell business management on the 
importance of advertising in an ex- 
panding industrial market. 

The six-ad series will run in 24 
U. S. and Canadian business publi- 
cations, which donated about $100,- 
000 worth of space to the NIAA for 
the campaign. Creative work and 
production expenses also were do- 
nated. 

The ads were created at no cost 
to NIAA by the Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Cleveland, in collabora- 
tion with the NIAA public relations 
committee. Ten Pittsburgh indus- 
trial companies paid the production 
costs. 


Face-to-face . . Getting out among his audience, Mr. Gariepy puts a lot of sell into his 
talk on “‘how to sell on purpose, not by accident.’’ Mr. Gariepy is director of Sales 


Training International, Barre, Mass. 





‘Fortune’ man finds industrial 
ads ‘horribly executed,’ ‘dull’ 


= Fortune’s art director, Leo Lion- 
ni, says industrial ads are “horribly 
executed” and written “in the dull- 
est possible way.” 

He used these less than flatter- 
ing terms in speaking to a group 
of industrial admen, the members 
of the New York NIAA chapter. 

Mr. Lionni blamed bad industrial 
ads on art directors and copywrit- 
ers. 

Of art directors, he said: “They’re 
layout people, but you seldom see 





More NIAA News 
appears on page 161 





copies around of the magazines 
they’re making ads for. Many don’t 
care to read these magazines, don’t 
know about them, and care less.” 

Copywriters make industrial ads 
dull by “doing it the way they al- 
ways do it, by never trying to find 
out why things are where they are 
in advertising. The signature goes in 
the right hand bottom corner be- 
cause it always goes in the right 
hand bottom corner. 

“Why not at the top, in the mid- 
dle, in the headline?” Mr. Lionni 
asked. “Or why any signature at 
all? The height of my career was 
an Olivetti ad with no signature, 
just an arrow pointing to it on the 
machine.” (Mr. Lionni was art di- 
rector on the often-applauded Oli- 
vetti campaign at N. W. Ayer & 
Son.) 


‘Go-ahead’ spirit pervades 
NIAA‘s annual board meeting 


= Rising membership, rising in- 
come and increased services were 
among the pieces of good news re- 
ceived by NIAA board members 
at the board’s 1957 meeting, held in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Highlights of the meeting: 
@ Membership had reached 4,011 
with more than one-third of the 
fiscal year remaining, and was 
pushing toward a new high. 
e Income was more than $100,000 
as of Feb. 4. 
e The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute plans to increase 
the volume of material sent to sub- 
scribers. 
e A new NIAA ad campaign to 


Inside industry . . NIAA board members see inner workings of giant turbine on visit 
to GE plant in Schenectady during annual board meeting. 


a 


President reports . 


. NIAA president John C. Freeman points out membership gains 


to NIAA board members at board of directors annual meeting in Schenectady 


top management is underway. 

e The new “BestSeller” industrial 
advertising awards competition is 
being conducted for the first time 
this year. 

e A survey of budgeting practices 
among industrial advertising man- 


agers will be conducted this spring. 
e The direct mail committee is 
working on a yardstick to deter- 
mine the readership of direct mail. 
© The media practices committee 
has completed revision of the NIAA 
media data form. « 
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Announcing—a two-phase program of development 
pacing the fabulous food industries 





ood business 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 


Food Processing, Food Business... these 2 specialized 
magazines give effective coverage of “hoth” sides of 
the gigantic food and grocery industries. [t takes two... 


... for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


Foop Processinc gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 
their close associates. 


Foop Business gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
the SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery 
industries—to aid them and their close associates with 
their unique problems of administration-packaging-sell- 
ing-advertising-distributing. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is “Master-of-None” 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


the area of magazines serving what is loosely called 
“the food field.” 

For “the food field” is complication itself . . . including 
not only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of companies and institutions carrying 
on the commercial operations of final distribution of food 
and grocery products... the preparation and serving 
of food to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 
complex, diversified “food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and 
grocery industries themselves . . . forgetting the commer- 
cial side of “‘the food field.” It takes two highly-specialized 
magazines to give specialized editorial service, specialized 
circulation coverage ... and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries 
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OW .... 


Ne 
Over 60,000 Circulation 


... keeping pace with the dramatic changes 
and spectacular growth of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Dramatic Changes? Spectacular Growth? Take a look... 

















U. S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 has jumped No more “counter men” at point of purchase... “self 


to 168,000,000 today—is growing at the rate of 2,800,000 service’’ has revolutionized all marketing, merchandising 





every year . . . anew, bustling city comparable to Detroit and selling. 





—every 12 months! 





More and better technical processing men... more and 





Home food preparation has shifted to food processing better marketing-sales executives . . . on both sides of the 


plants. ..“‘maid service in packages” skyrockets $$$ values. FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES. 










Food Processing’s Food Business’ 


two-phase program of development— two-phase program of development— 







Circulation increases to — Circulation increases to — 
35,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 18,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 
and and 






39,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 21,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 





New Advertising Rates: New Advertising Rates: 









Effective July "57 Effective Jan. '58 Effective July '57 Effective Jan. "58 
12 pages . . . $635 per page . . . $695 per page 12 pages . . . $460 per page . . . $500 per page 
9 pages... 650 perpage... 710 per page 9 pages... 470 perpage... 510 per page 
6 pages... 665 perpage... 725 per page 6 pages... 480 perpage... 520 per page 
3 pages... 700 perpage... 760 per page 3 pages... SOO perpage... 540 per page 







May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous food industries? 
Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS give “both sides” ? 
Your request will be welcomed. 







Putman Publishing Company 
Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis 

Western Representative: Bob Wettstein —Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 


Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business /Chemical Processing/Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Giga 
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» _ Are Your => Labels forthe birds? 


~N 
>” 


Ves 


Let HLEEN-STiK' 
feather your sales nest with 
high-flying, high-selling displays! 


Sing your selling song with labels of moistureless, self-sticking 
KLEEN-STIK—and watch sales wing your way. You'll see 

why KLEEN-STIK P.O.P. Labels will sell your product better! 
So neat... so convenient ... they cost /ess to apply, 

yet attract more attention to sell more goods. 


COLORFUL! 


/ Print by any conventional method . . . in 
og preg nee go on fast and warns mi g : fi ° any po tid of colors. For extra eye im- 
o messy glue, water, or heat — just pact, there are Fluorescent and Foil 


peel off backing and press in place KLEEN-STIK- stocks 

e.. 
LONG-LASTING! ANY SIZE! RESISTS MOISTURE! 
KLEEN-STIK won't curl or “pop off’ — From mammoth to midget size, KLEEN- KLEEN-STIK is designed to stick in most 
sticks tight, sfoys put until purposely re- STIK meets today’s need for a modern ony climatic conditions encountered, re- 


moved. label that sticks on hard-to-label surfaces, gordiess of temperature or humidity. ‘ 
including plastic films. j 














WE DO NO PRINTING—but versatile KLEEN-STIK Labels are available from 
your regular Label Printer in roll-dispensed or individual split-back types. 


PRODUCT AND NAMEPLATE INSTRUCTION 
PACKAGE LABELS LABELS LABELS 


i 
} 
| 
wid 


PRICE MARKER 
LABELS 


CAUTION 
LABELS 


KLEEN-STI K Products, Inc. A To receive outstanding samples of successful 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS | | KLEEN-STIK Labels, write on your letterhead today! 
Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling () 
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TIMID TIMING? 


Why don’t externals 
capitalize on value 
of special issues? 





= A company publication editor, 
with nothing too urgent to do at the 
time, kept a record of the Decem- 
ber publications on his exchange 
list which, arrived some time after 
Christmas. His ultimate statistics 
disclosed that nearly 30% of these 
holiday messages arrived after 
Christmas. He is among the many 
to admit that the Santa Claus motif, 
on the cover of a magazine that ar- 
rives around the third of January, 
has lost something of its zest. 

This delay can be dumped in the 
lap of the post office, which de- 
serves much of the blame but not 
all of it. In far too many cases the 
editors of company journals — ex- 
ternals and internals alike—haven’t 
done the advance planning needed 
to get the message there on time. 
If a sales promotion man gets his 
literature to the trade 48 hours be- 
fore the sales campaign ends, his 
neck is the justified forfeit. The 
same rule should apply to the editor 
who, for a variety of reasons, can’t 
get his stuff to his public in time 
to make a deadline make sense. 

The skilled editors, both internal 
and external, do a powerful amount 
of planning these days. Several we 
know block out the contents of 
their publications a full year ahead. 
That doesn’t mean that an editor 
knows precisely what is going to 
be on every page, but it does mean 
that he has a clear, working and 
generally approved idea of where 
he expects to be three, six, twelve 
months from now. Maybe the pro- 
gram he plans to describe hasn’t 
jelled, but he is counting on its jell- 







by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


ing and he allots the space for it 
in advance. 


Between the eyes .. There are 
many excellent examples these 
days, particularly in the external 
publications field where events 
shape themselves fairly clearly in 
advance, of editors having an ap- 
preciation of the value of timing. 
No current example, in our opinion, 
has the class and the currency of 
a special issue of “B-K News,” 
publication of Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, and turned out for its 
construction equipment division. 
This was an issue planned well in 
advance of the American Road- 
builders’ Show held in Chicago in 
January and popped in the dele- 
gates’ laps as a salute to the bur- 
geoning profession of roadbuilding. 
Done in offset and in color, this 

















Timely arrival . . Special issue of ‘’B-K 
News,’’ publication of Blaw-Knox Co., 
greeted visitors to recent American 
Roadbuilders’ Show, required thorough 
advance planning to do so. 





special issue hit the visitors square- 
ly between the eyes. 

As an example of whirlwind 
modern industrial journalism, this 
one deserves a close look. The cov- 
er is a colorful superhighway il- 
lustration with the summary cap- 
tion “Blaw-Knox moves to meet 
booming construction equipment 
demands.” The cover is also clear- 
ly labeled “Special Road Show Edi- 
tion” so that no delegate could pos- 
sibly miss the point that this baby 
was delivered expressly for him. 


No kick in the shins . . W. Cordes 
Snyder Jr., president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of B-K, kicks off the 
special number with a greeting “to 
all friends interested in roads” and 
on the same page he introduces 
photographically his vice president 
and general sales manager, his vice 
president-general manager of fab- 
ricated products operations and his 
sales coordinator in the same divi- 
sion. The presidential greeting is 
warm, informal, factual and to the 
point. And he manages to insinuate 
a few cordial remarks about Blaw- 
Knox into his copy without pre- 
cisely kicking the reader in the 
shins. 

B-K’s general sales manager in 
the construction equipment division, 
Paul J. Wolfert, uncorks what ap- 
pears at first glance to be a mod- 
erately dull tome on road building 
under the uninviting tag of “Not 
Since Caesar’s Days.” But the lingo 
is firm and flowing, and the reader 
finds himself inching down two sol- 
id columns of type, eating it up as 
he goes. The special edition then 
turns itself, commercially enough, 
to its new PF-90, a modern paver- 
finisher. 

Certainly a nod is due the au- 
thors: The special road show issue 
was published by the industrial re- 
lations department in cooperation 
with B-K’s construction equipment 
sales and the B-K advertising de- 
partment. Howard M. Winterson is 
director of industrial relations, Rob- 
ert B. Ault is the magazine’s editor, 
and here’s a 21-gun salute to both 
of them for a standout in timing, 
technical high quality and good 
taste. 


Tips on timing . . What’s the se- 
cret of turning out the special is- 
Continued on page 92 
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37,000 TOTAL 


Combined Circulation 


73.5% of THE TIMBERMAN’s readers 
will also subscribe to THE LUMBERMAN 


53.0% of THE LUMBERMAN’s readers 
will also subscribe to THE TIMBERMAN 


Reader questionnaire returns through February 8, from 26.6% of THE TIMBER- 
MAN and THE LUMBERMAN readers indicate this estimated distribution: 


The LUMBERMAN 






















The TIMBERMAN Total Distribution 


THE LUMBERMAN ond THE TimaeRMAN... ... . 11,400 11,400 22,800 
Subscribers selecting only one . . . . - . 1 4] 00 10,1 00 14,200 
TOTAL 15,500 21,500 37,000 


These returns confirm the fact that readers in the executive and be among the Production elements of the Forest Products Industry. 
purchasing levels of the forest products industry—the owners, Over 22,000 will be among top gement people, with the 
presidents, managers, superintendents and other management balance in operating and production supervisory men. Total circu- 
personnel—want the fast bi-weekly industry news service fur- lation of the two publications will exceed 37,000 paid distribution. 























nished through a joint subscription plan to both publications. A year around product promotion in THE TIMBERMAN or THE 
Their decisions also reflect the desire of this purchasing and LUMBERMAN—or both—is now even a surer marketing method for 
directing group to keep up with developments that affect all of bringing your machinery, equipment and supplies sales story to 
their operations—forestry, logging, manufacturing—which they the attention of the men who buy in the big Forest Products 
can accomplish only by reading both journals. Industry! 











This voluntary reaction will be of interest to advertisers who value Existing advertising contracts will be honored for the publication 
the importance of reaching all top management personnel in in which they were placed. Some product-advertising may fit 
every branch of the timber industry. Many have already indicated more logically in one or the other journal. Space contracts will 
their decision to use both THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN be transferred once to the other publication by using the original 
to do a thorough sales promotion job in this big industry. number of insertions contracted. After transfer of a schedule, the 

frequency space rates of the journal finally selected will apply. 
Based on the returns already received from subscribers—and Present published rates continue in effect. Wire or write for cur- 
comparing titles and functions—over 29,000 of the revised total rent rate cards. Start your advertising schedule for the balance 








distribution of both THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN will of 1957 with the next issue. 





In order to bring their subscribers the faster type of news service they want and need, both journals will be published, alternately, 
every two weeks. The 1957 publishing cycle will be: 







THE TIMBERMAN 






THE LUMBERMAN 











February 25 September 9 March 8 July 26 
March 22 October 4 April 5 August 23 
April 19 November 1 May 3 September 20 
May 17 November 29 May 31 October 18 
June 14 December 27 (Forest Industries Year Book) November 15 
July 12 (Annual Plywood Review) June 28 December 13 
August 9 





Advertising forms close 3 weeks in advance . 
of issue dates shown. When advertisements ae . MILLER FREEMAN 
must be set and proofs furnished, copy in- “oe PUBLICATIONS 

structions should be received 4 weeks prior 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
500 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 







to date of issue. Note: All circulation figures 





Portland - Seattle + Los Angeles + Chicago + New York + Atlanta + Vancouver, B. C. 





are publisher's own estimates. 
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THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN will each 
publish 13 issues annually, with both journals geared 
to a cycle of publishing alternately, every two weeks, 
for a combined total of 26 editions a year. One of the 
editions will be featured as the Annual Plywood Re- 
view, previously pubished for 26 consecutive years 
by THE TIMBERMAN, and one will be dedicated as 
the Forest Industries Yearbook Number, long pub- 
lished by THE LUMBERMAN. 


Editorial plans call for the addition of many construc- 
tive editorial features on progressive management 
methods, vastly enhanced news coverage of the in- 


THE TIMBERMAN, combining the facilities of THE 
LUMBERMAN, will specialize exclusively in serving 
the logging, woods management, forestry and trans- 


portation fields . . . with editorial emphasis on pro- 
duction, methods, equipment, statistics and timber 
research. 


THE LUMBERMAN will be redesigned to specialize ex- 
clusively in serving lumber, plywood, board and wood 
manufacturers. It will combine into its services the fa- 
cilities of THE TIMBERMAN in coverage of production, 
marketing statistics and research of the manufactur- 
TiteMi(e(-Mo) Mil Miele Timiie( iis te 


"AMberMa 


LUMBER PLYWOOD BOARD WOOD MANUFACTURING 


He 


li 








r 





dustry will be published in an up-forward news section of both journals—significant facts vital to manage- 
ment men in both divisions of the industry, and reaching them regularly every other week. Owners and 
managers—and those aspiring to greater managerial responsibilities—will read both THE TIMBERMAN 
and THE LUMBERMAN. That is why firms to whom the forest industries represent an important market 


should utilize both journals for their advertising. 


The TIMBERMAN“The LUMBERMAN 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 519 S. W. PARK AVE., 








PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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Coin test equals 
years of normal wear 


Scrape a coin briskly over your product’s name plate or decal. 
Chances are it will scratch the name plate or tear the decal right 
off. Not so with Metal-Cal. 

Even urider extreme conditions of temperature and abrasion, 
Metal-Cals remain bright and easy to read for years. Metal-Cal, 
the original aluminum foil applique, is made of .003 inch alumi- 
num, backed with an amazing adhesive requiring no screws, 
pins, rivets or heat for normal application. 

And the eye appeal of Metal-Cal’s shiny or matte aluminum 
pebey tie e) LU TE: mel ole) (cio) MMe (-1-) o MMB wed oMECle) (6) uuu eloreb UActe Mo Aisle ME Vete! 
etched right into the metal, is a real sales tool in itself. 


Try the coin test today. See if 
your present label measures up 
to the permanent, long wearing 
beauty of a low cost Metal-Cal. 


METAL-CAL manufactured by C & H Supply Company 
415 E. Beach Ave., Inglewood 3, California Dept. IM 


NAME a — 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





Send this coupon 
CITY. ZONE____STATE 


Pat. Pending 





for free sample 


and brochure today! 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 89 


sue? It takes no Houdini to assert 
that timing is almost everything. 
It’s as important as the idea itself, 
for if the idea can’t be executed on 
time, it’s of no value. Thus the edi- 
tor with a special issue to prepare 
starts early, even though he may 
have to work late. What else? Here 
are a few other tips: 


1. Get basic agreement among of- 
ficials involved as to theme and 
content. If the wheels are going to 
argue objectives for weeks, you'll 
never get to press. 


2. Put one man in charge. If he 
flops, you'll know whom to hang. 
But be sure he has full, and not 
half-hearted, authority. 


3. Be sure you cover all the bases. 
Some of these special issues wind 
up with the sales story told in re- 
spect to a single product when, by 
spreading the appeal, they could 
have stressed a dozen. 


4. Talk performance and _ bolster 
with testimonials that sound like 
real evidence. This sounds like 
primer stuff to the old heads in 
merchandising, but you’d be sur- 
prised at the number of special is- 
sues of company journals that talk 
generally and glibly of the prod- 
uct’s virtues, but never get down 
to the cases that convince. 


5. Remember you're actually turn- 
ing out a magazine, not a sales pro- 
motion piece. Yours is esssentially a 
publication that should have an 
easy, interesting copy flow. It’s not 
to be put in the excited argot of the 
TV pitchman. You want the reader 
to relax and read; you don’t want 
to send him storming out of your 
life because you have shouted at 
him. 


The special issue of the company 
publication is a medium still not 
widely used. One principal reason 
for its neglect is that a company 
often fails to think of the pulling 
power of a special issue until it is 
too late to produce one. That’s 
where timing comes in. If you want 
to catch the prospect in the morn- 
ing, be sure that you set the alarm 
tonight. + 





N Ws Gy CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 
aot NEWS 


C&EN is proud to announce that during 


the past 2 years it has recorded .. . 


A GAIN OF 
925 ADVERTISING PAGES* 


This is more than twice the gain 

of any other publication in the field. 

It reflects the continuous and growing 

confidence of advertisers and advertising agencies 
in C&EN’s unique position as the major source 


of news in the Chemical Process Industries. 


°1955—413 pages 
1956—512 pages 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 
The big General Industry 5S 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ NM = W 


An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: 


a REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue « New York 22, N.Y. 
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“...@ publication must be proved 


Philip C. Wallach is truly a New Yorker. Born and educated in that 


Q How long ago was H. K. Porter 
Company organized? 


A The business was started just about 
80 years ago. However, it has undergone 
several reorganizations since that time— 
most recently in 1939 under the aegis of 
our president, Mr. Evans. 


Q And just how do you describe 
H. K. Porter Company? 


A We are a diversified company with 
11 divisions in the fields of industrial 
rubber, high-tension electrical equip- 
ment, refractory materials, ferrous and 
nonferrous materials, and fabricated steel 
products, including wire rope, forged 
steel fittings, saws and tools. 


Q How long have you been adver- 
tising? 

A Our various divisions have been ad- 
vertising for a long time. However, our 
corporate advertising and our integrated 
product advertising date back only a 


few years. 


Q What are your basic advertising 
objectives? 


A We have several. First of all we adver- 
tise to build a corporate identity for 
H. K. Porter Company. Then we adver- 
tise to build prestige for and give a sharp 
identity to the different divisions. And 
of course we advertise to help sell our 


products. 


Q Do you use both consumer and trade 
publications? 


A Yes we do. However, you must under- 
stand that much of our effort is directed 
to the trade and industrial levels. Only 
one of our 11 divisions manufactures 
products which go direct into the con- 
sumer market—the Henry Disston Divi- 
sion, saw manufacturers. 
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city, he has also built a successful career there. Prior to going with 


H. K. Porter Company, Inc., in 1954 as Director of Public Relations 


and Advertising, Mr. Wallach was in charge of public relations for 


W. R. Grace & Co., and before that editor of Shell Oil Company’s 


“Shell News.” We recently stopped in to talk with Mr. Wallach on the 


subject of trade and industrial publications. The information he 


gave us is both interesting and worth while. Here are the highlights 


of our discussion. 


Q How many trade and industrial pub- 
lications do you now use? 


A More than 165. 


Q What do you look for in such a 
publication before you are willing to 
advertise in it? 


A Editorial integrity, which I believe 
to be extremely important. The reader, 
the man we are trying to reach with our 
advertising messages, will not buy a 
publication unless he is convinced that 
he can benefit from its editorial content. 
So, to be a good advertising medium for 
us, a publication must be proved and 
accepted in its particular field. 


Q Do you make the decisions regarding 
the addition of publications or do you 
depend upon recommendations from 
your several advertising agencies? 


A We make the final decisions, but we 
arrive at them through combined effort. 
Most of our various divisions have an ad- 
vertising manager who is a member of 
my staff. These men, naturally, are well 
up on the various publications which 
cover their particular fields of interest 
and make original recommendations. 
The agency media people also make 
recommendations, and the result is there- 
fore the product of a joint effort. 


Q Would you say that you are not so 
much concerned with the actual circu- 
lation figures as with the acceptance 
and editorial policies of a trade or 
industrial publication? 


A That is correct. 


Q How do you describe the role or 
function of the trade and industrial 
press? 


A The function of trade and industrial 
magazines is to present their readers— 
a special class of readers—with all of the 
information so necessary for a man to 
have if he is to move ahead in his busi- 


ness or profession—news about his field, 
new products, new methods, and the 
like. In doing so, I believe that it is the 
responsibility of these publications to 
avoid anything irrelevant — the enter- 
taining and the amusing that we expect 
of consumer publications. Such material 
is out of place in business magazines. 


Q Wouldn't you say that trade and in- 
dustrial magazines have just about 
eliminated that sort of thing? 


A I think that many such publications 
are making great strides. When I first 


joined Porter, I had no experience at all 


in trade and industrial advertising. As a 
result, I would spend four or five nights 
each week at the public library studying 
the leading magazines in our fields of 
interest. I not only reviewed current 
issues, but went back through the years. 
It gave me a chance to see how much 
they have changed. Stuffers like cartoons 
and jokes are mostly out. Articles are 
better written and presented. Layouts 
and formats are improved. There is every 
evidence that the editors of today’s busi- 
ness press have a high sense of responsi- 
bility in all that they do. 





and accepted in its particular field” 


Q And do you feel that the trade and 
industrial press will continue to improve 
in value and influence? 


A | think this is a safe assumption. It is 
certainly indicated by the type and tal- 
ents of the young men who are joining 
the editorial staffs of the various publi- 
cations I know about. They seem not 
only to be good editors and writers—real 
professionals—but they are exception- 
ally at home in the industries with which 
they are associated. 


Q Do you believe that the advertising 
pages of a trade or industrial magazine 
are of real value or importance to the 
reader? 


A Indeed they are. While I am con- 
vinced that people are influenced to buy 
a particular magazine because of its 
editorial content, I am certain that the 
information they find in advertisements 
is valuable to them too. 


Q Have you ever had the opportunity 
to measure the effectiveness of any 
message carried in trade and industrial 
publications? 


A We have, and the results are most 
interesting. Just several years ago we 
started to promote the initials HKP as 
our new logo or trademark. In 12 months 
recognition in tested cities jumped from 


practically zero to as much as 300% and 
400%. In one or two instances the per- 
cent was considerably higher than this. 
It is true that we did not confine our 
promotion solely to advertising in trade 
and industrial publications, but these 
magazines did carry the bulk of the effort 
and the results certainly indicate the 
effectiveness of such advertising. 


Q Is there any one particular advertis- 
ing format which you find to be es- 
pecially successful when used in trade 
and industrial magazines? 


A We find the use of case histories par- 
ticularly effective. However, we believe 
that their usefulness is materially reduced 
unless you can use the name of the com- 
pany or individual involved. 


Q Are you adding steadily to the list of 
publications that you use? 


A Yes we are. 


Q How do you merchandise your ad- 
vertising to your sales force and other 
interested parties? 


A In different ways. It varies somewhat 
with the division, but in general each of 
our advertising managers advises his 
salesmen, distributors and jobbers well 
in advance of all advertising scheduled 
for a given period. Some divisions pass 
this information along monthly; others, 
because of the nature of the products, 
advise their people quarterly. This hap- 
pens to be one of the things that we are 
working on at the present time and we 
are anxious to establish an overall policy 
just as quickly as we can do so. : 


Q How do trade and industrial publi- 
cations help Porter? 


A As Ihave explained, the nature of our 
business is such that we must concen- 
trate much of our activity at the trade 
and industrial level. Trade and indus- 
trial publications permit us to effectively 
cover our markets. They make it possible 
for us to do a good job with pinpoint 
accuracy and on a reasonable budget. 





Through the use of trade and industrial publications you are able to com- 
municate with your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere 


that is natural to them and most productive for you. Today’s reliable business 


press serves a purpose unduplicated by any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence 


and a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers 
and advertisers. With such acceptance goes a proportionate selling power. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets » Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 





CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « Hardware Age 
The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Spectator 
Commercial Car Journal « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


Gas e Electronic Industries 


Butane-Propane News « 


Book Division 
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Three R's fer Selling 
a 


Readin’, ‘Ritin’ 
& ‘Rithmetic 


Because everyone in industry does 
so much professional readin’ 
these days, a little more ’ritin’ 
can work wonders with your 
’rithmetic of sales. 


Some 2,500 trade, technical and 
business magazines are 

edited in the United States; 250 
in Canada. At least 25 must 

be tailor-made for your special 
explaining job. An average cir- 
culation is 30,000, with a 
conservative editorial readership 
of 30 to 40% — far more than 
your salesmen could reach with 
any frequency at all. 


‘Ritin’ for these eager media costs 
only time and understanding — 
understanding of the technology 
in which you traffic — 
understanding of which magazines 
are looking for what kind of 
articles and news. 


If you’re short of writing 
engineers (as everyone seems to 
be) they can be hired on the out- 
side. We've got a stable of them 
— seasoned by 10 years of 
technical ’ritin’ for 30 manu- 
facturing companies. 


Y-a-cent a Call 


Our usual year-end ‘rithmetic for 
clients — in equipment, 
materials, components and sup- 
plies, for the metalworking, elec- 
tronic, construction and process 
industries — shows that our 
’vitin’ for readin’ at the 
professional level, produced 
selected readers at 1/, of one 
cent each in 1956. 


Clients’ salesmen say it helps 
them to narrow in and to close 
— and gives them a frequency 

and scope which improves their 
order-producing arithmetic. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Edilovial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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WASHINGTON 


WARNING 


Watch your step 
in replacement 
parts advertising 


= If your company is promoting 
the use of “genuine” factory-ap- 
proved replacement parts, be care- 
ful. 

About a year ago, the Federal 
Trade Commission pointed up this 
problem by issuing a complaint 
charging that the promotion of 
“genuine” Chevrolet parts by Gen- 
eral Motors is unfair to other com- 
panies which sell equally good 
parts, without GM’s official en- 
dorsement. 

Now FTC hearing examiner 
James A. Purcell has recommended 
that FTC drop the GM case. If the 
Commission takes his advice, it 
looks as if “genuine” parts ads will 
have clear sailing, so long as the 
copy remains within reasonable 
bounds. 

In his decision, Mr. Purcell said 
a company has a fundamental right 
to protect the good will and esteem 
the public has for its products. In 
the case of GM, this means mak- 
ing it possible for motorists to iden- 
tify parts tested and approved by 
the manufacturer. 

While he agreed that this right 
is not absolute, the examiner con- 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


cluded that GM’s ads were drafted 
so that he could see no reason to 
quarrel with them. In the ads the 
company confined itself to explain- 
ing that “genuine” Chevrolet re- 
placement parts are made “with the 
same fine materials and with the 
same high standards as original 
equipment.” No effort was made, 
he noted, to claim that all parts not 
distributed by GM are “counter- 
feit” and will not function as ef- 
ficiently as factory-approved parts. 


Anti-trust trouble .. By this time, 
it ought to be clear that companies 
which use air-tight exclusive deal- 
ing contracts are courting anti-trust 
trouble. Consider, for example, 
what has happened to the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
the Dover Corp., Washington. 

According to the Department of 
Justice, Oliver promised to sell its 
pumps exclusively to Dover. In re- 
turn, Dover promised to buy ex- 
clusively from Oliver. 

Anti-trust chief Victor Hansen 
took the position that Dover’s in- 
ability to shop foreclosed a portion 
of the market which should have 
been available to other pump man- 
ufacturers, while Oliver’s refusal to 
sell to Dover’s competitors deprived 
other elevator firms of a source of 
supply. 

Under the consent settlement, Ol- 
iver is enjoined from trying to pre- 
vent Dover from buying where- 
ever it wishes. In addition, Oliver 
is given “an affirmative obligation” 
to sell to anyone on reasonable and 
non-discriminatory terms. 


No spending explosion .. The 
spectacular upsurge of industrial 
spending for new plant and equip- 
ment which got underway in late 
1954, apparently has leveled off, ac- 
cording to testimony received by 





Engineering Showcase to Oil and Gas Men Who Specify 


During 1957, pipe line men will add 10,000 miles of 
line to their 600,000 mile spiderweb of underground 
arteries...in a gigantic $4 million-a-day spending pro- 
gram for gas, crude and products pipelines. The Petro- 
leum Engineer’s Twin Power Package* is your short- 
est, cleanest line between copy and sales in this market 
.. The Pipeline Engineer coupled with The Petroleum 
Engineer for Management. For a complex and multi- 


only PE gives you both specialized and integrated coverage 


* THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER FOR MANAGEMENT @¢ 


*THE PIPELINE ENGINEER 
THE REFINING ENGINEER ® THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER, DRILLING-PRODUCING. 


techniqued industry, PE’s four-edition plan is modern, 
progressive trade publishing. The reader selects the 
edition covering his phase of operating-buying activi- 
ties, whether specialized or all-industry. You buy culled 
circulation. Ads meet a better refined audience... 
Other advertisers think so, too. The Petroleum Engi- 
neer leads all oil and gas publications in advertising 
pages gained throughout 1956. 


. Re Peheoleum 
Engineer 












ways to better industrial advertising 


1. Profit By Experience of Others - 4.NIAA Industrial Advertising 












One man can’t know everything, but the ‘ Research Institute 

successful man learns by observation. The * Founded to develop basic information 
National Industrial Advertisers Association’s ° about industrial advertising, this 
membership of 4,000 makes it one of the . organization taps the marketing talents of 
largest advertising organizations in the world. , some of the nation’s largest corporations. To 
As a member, you can obtain, through chapter , date major studies have been completed on 
meetings and NIAA mailings, informationon — inquiry handling, budgets, evaluation of 








almost any industrial marketing problem your : advertising research, organization and control 
company faces. To find out details of of programs. For a list, check coupon. 
membership at no obligation, check and mail . 






coupon below. 
















Advertising and Market Research 5. Media Research 

Highly informative industrial marketing data ° Literature on media practices and industrial 
are in constant use by NIAA members. ° advertising readership is at the disposal of 
Subjects covered include a wide area in . members. These tools can make your job 
advertising and marketing. You owe it to easier, more productive—and can improve 
yourself and to your company to be well the quality of your company’s advertising 
informed. The material available to members is ° -—and promotional material. Fill out and 







worth your attention. Check coupon for details. mail this coupon for the full story. 








6. National Industrial Advertisers Association 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send me: 





Meetings That Say Something 
The 28 NIAA chapters in the U. S. and 










Canada meet monthly in their respective cities. ° O Research Data List 

Members hear from speakers who are experts ° 0 NIAA Information Booklet 

on specific marketing subjects. They represent . 

many types of allied fields: graphic arts. : gS en et SPR © MRA SR AOR VERA Ste Go PS ENN Na ome 
publishing, direct mail, motion picture BI 3s insincere noaeaaceona ee 

and TV production, exhibit design, RO TT 






agencies, and advertisers. 








the joint economic committee of 
Congress. In a discussion of the 
outlook for business investment, 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief econ- 
omist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board reported indus- 
trial investment for 1957 for equip- 
ment and non-residential construc- 
tion will run a billion or two above 
fourth quarter 1956, “but industrial 
activity will not be the explosive 
force in 1957 that it was in 1956.” 

Most important new business- 
building factor in sight for 1957, ac- 
cording to Washington observers, 
is in the field of public works. The 
big interstate highway program is 
off to a fast start, with highway of- 
ficials confident they will find ways 
of building around spot shortages 
of steel and cement. Other public 
works include a tremendous 
amount of school-building. 


The last straw .. Members of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
say they are determined to force 
important changes in the govern- 
ment’s purchasing programs for 
tungsten and other minerals. 
Although stockpile requirements 
were filled several years ago, these 
programs were extended in order 
to assure continued operation of 
domestic mines. Recently, however, 


the committee found most of the 
tungsten subsidy—supposedly going 
to more than 700 companies—went 
to nine big ones. 

While a compromise may even- 
tually be worked out to continue 
some form of subsidy for small 
mines, the buying program was ab- 
ruptly halted this January when 
the House voted to cut off funds. 

The final straw, according to one 
House member, came when the 
representative of a leading steel 
company phoned to warn that his 
company would close its tungsten 
mines unless the subsidy continued. 
Under questioning by the Congress- 
men, the House was told, the 
spokesman admitted that the com- 
pany was selling tungsten to the 


government for $55 a ton, while 
buying tungsten for steelmaking at 
$33 a ton in the open market. 


No waiting for steel . . Spokes- 
men for the steel industry assured 
the Senate public roads committee 
that the interstate highway pro- 
gram will not be delayed by steel 
shortages or hurt by excessive in- 
creases in steel prices. Industry 
witnesses reported production of 
steel plates and structurals will 
reach 15,000,000 tons this year, up 
50% in two years. They said recent 
12% price increases actually would 


boost highway costs by a half of 
one percent since steel takes only 


5% of the highway dollar. 


Bully for business papers . . 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair 


Weeks has thanked publishers of 


business magazines for their con- | 


tinuing contributions to the com- 
mercial libraries which are taken 
abroad by the U.S. trade missions. 
At the same time he has pointed 
out that the display of these publi- 


cations throughout the world has | 


generated substantial amounts of 


business for trade paper advertis- | 
ers, as well as unexpected adver- | 


tising from foreign firms. 


In a 2% year period more than | 
30,000 trade publications, directo- 
ries, catalogs and market studies | 
have been taken into 23 foreign | 
countries as part of the libraries | 
set up by teams of business men 
who go abroad under government | 


sponsorship to talk with business 
men who want to buy or sell in 
the U.S. market. 

Noting the unexpected business 
that results for advertisers and 


publishers, Secretary Weeks ex- | 
plained, “To more than 100,000 for- | 
eign business men contacted by | 
these trade missions, these libraries | 


are amazing new sources of trade 


information. Publishers have found | 


the materials they contribute to 


these libraries are an investment, | 


because they bring in new foreign 
subscriptions, promote new mar- 
kets for their advertisers, and at- 


tract new advertisers for foreign | 


products. 


“What single publisher in the | 


United States could afford a pro- 


motional and advertising compaign | 


of this magnitude?” . 








Western 
Electronic 
News 
IS MOVING! 


Increased services—increased 
circulation—increased adver- 
tising —increased personnel — 
makes necessary this move to 
much larger publishing quarters. 


Please change all your records! 


\ 


10373 West Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 64, California 
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most complete coverage of 


LARGE..-eMEDIUM...SMALL... 


metalworking plants! 


Only 
modern machine shop. 
offers you... 


largest circulation... 52,000! 


most complete plant coverage 
.». more than 33,000 individual 
plants receiving one or more copies! 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 
° 


lowest cost per thousand 
circulation... just $6.15! 


Plus outstanding proof of value 


In 1956, Modern Machine Shop carried more pages of adver- 
tising than any other metalworking monthly! 


* For many years, Modern 
. Machine Shop has been the 


In the publishing field, as everywhere, there’s a very leader in total circulation, 


definite relationship between results obtained and plant circulation and in lowest 
success enjoyed by a publication. Modern cost. The plant circulation 
Machine Shop is proud of its latest record. alone exceeds 33,000 individual 
plants—greater than any 


other metalworking publication. 
With Modern Machine Shop’s 
massive circulation, you get 
the most complete coverage of 
all metalworking plants... 
large, medium and small... 
plus deep penetration of the 
larger plants. Its good, big 
circulation is scientifically 
designed to do a thorough job 
in America’s biggest industry! 


For results you can see, put ‘your 
money where your market is... in 


modern machine shop 
431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also publishers of Products Finishing and Products Finishing Directory 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








f No service calls in 2 years 
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ADVANTAGES OF A. P. GREEN with “Cruising Speed” operation 
AND CASTASLE REFRACTORIES 
IN, WATERTUBE BOILERS 
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 Crende & # GREEN Fy o High School, Cantun, geste And Kewanoe reserve tales care of fluctuating 
seniors tenting sind headin wid. Nigh ponte: feel, tame Kectne 
Ceneetes i Sn Silent Clip of Ge Wott at for kaowlecige af boiler spmration Buiter: are rated om nominal capacity which guerantecs 
6% extra balt-in power. Hodlers rated on masta 





PARAME SEND me te) enterees roe fo ment emergencies — cust 


A COrY OF YOUR sa0K 
“AP. Green Refactory Linings for Watertube Boilers.” entonstog toes 2 nth ae 3 * op 7 qwed reqpaire mare mainte 
$ howe who have inamned from 

Kewanee Roller. You'll be 


Mame 


COMPANY NAME . 
AnD¥ESS trosship nee performance lower fuel and maet money aheal f you de KEWANEE BONER OFVINION 
STAM DABL, 16) Pramkdin &.. Kewanen, eww 


ony svar 


dud. fo thia jeer bool ALP OEE FET HCE CB, MERIC, MNSoORE OA 


manee coats higher office 


Tow one depend on Xewmmes enynee ng 


ALL copy vs. illustration 

= These two boiler ads appeared in the same issue of Power. The 
Green ad presented the qualities of its product in the copy alone. The 
Kewanee ad used photographs to illustrate the product’s construction 
and its application in a particular “case history.” Which ad attracted 
more readers? See page 100. 
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want some 
HARD FACTS 
on how to sell 
HARDWARE? 


Like the gent in the iron suit, 
we're up to our ears in hardware. 
Up to our ears with selling infor- 
mation—stuff that can help you 
push your sales graph right up the 
wall. We’d like to show you our 
slide presentation ‘““New Facts on 
Selling the Hardware Market.” 
Just give us a call. 


GRIMM & 
CRAIGLE, Inc. 


Advertising 
Sales and 
Merchandising 
Counsel 


201 NW. Wells Street, Chicago 6, til. 


FRanklin 2-8056 
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ky which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Kewanee ad took the lead 
with a 17% “noted” score, com- 
pared with 7% for Green. Appar- 
ently the illustrations helped attract 
readers and arouse their interest in 
the copy. 

Although the Green ad used a 
second color, its usage may have 
obscured rather than drawn atten- 
tion to the copy. The blue pointer 
shooting through the copy inter- 
feres with the ease of reading sev- 


Me service Calls te 2 yomre 
with “Crossing Speed” operation 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 99 





NZ 


eral parts of the ad. 

The very direct approach of the 
Green ad, presenting a listing of “6 
advantages” of the product, may 
also have reduced the readership. 
The Kewanee ad, on the other hand, 
employed a “case history” approach, 
which introduced its product’s ad- 
vantages in a more subtle way. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 


Kewanee 
Noted Seen- 
Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





crwanee Boonen 


16 N) 
90 Q7 


A. P. Green 
Noted Seen- Read 


Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 7 7 


Yost Ratios 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having’ seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


S$) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


fa Read Most denotes the per cent of 


l 


3S: 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





ye > Pele oly pel 
vert Pe oh 


The “Picture phone” developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SELL THE FUTURE 


In the electronic industries, tomorrow’s sales are being formed in the 
minds of today’s design engineers. If you want to sell this 
market of the future, now is the time to tell your story to the men who 
will specify your products. Your electronics advertising 
will be read in ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


a HAYDEN publication 


New York ° Chicago e Los Angeles 


Ask about the new Hayden studies to assist in evaluating your advertising: 


The Srd Annual Audit of Brand Recognition . MRM (Mail Readership Measurement) 








thank 
you,” 
advertisers 


svencies..YOU drew this picture! 
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AVERAGE ADVERTISING 


THANKS ALSO FOR THE INCREASES FOR 1957... 


MODERN ay 
RAILROADS 
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AND THE 40 NEW ADVERTISERS 





FULL COVERAGE 
of Manufacturing 
Industries 
in Canada! 


Never before have industrial ad- 
vertising dollars gone so far as 
they do today in CIEN — the 
only Canadian industrial magazine 
published twice a month. A full 
schedule in CIEN — 24 issues — 
costs only $1,392.00 . . . a cost- 
er-thousand of $3.22 . . . an un- 
Peatable value that you'll find 
only in CIEN 


For You! 
Complete Market 
and Media Data 

Available to 
Advertisers 


and Agencies: 
N.LA.A, REPORT 
CIEN MARKET DATA SHEETS: 


1. Canadian manufacturing plants: size, 
number of employees, value of pro- 
duction 

. 1956 estimated expenditures, by prov- 
inces, on plant and machinery 

- 1956 estimated expenditures, by in- 
dustrial classification, on plant and 
machinery 


Report of Purchases by Readers 

Editorial Requirements 

List of Major Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
Rate Card 

C.C.A.B. Statement 





oh 
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The Railroad Industry 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


® Rising costs plague railroad industry 


© Net income declines in face of higher expenses 


® Heavy capital investments will increase productivity 


By Frederick Borden 


# The story of the railroad indus- 
try during 1956 was one of in- 
creased operating expenses and 
taxes serving to offset whatever 
gains had been made in operating 
revenues. Net income of Class I 
railroads, therefore, was some 5.6% 
less than it had been in 1955 and 
the rate of return on net investment 
declined from 4.22% to 3.95%. 

Yet freight 
showed what has been called “a 


revenue last year 


moderate increase” over 1955 totals, 
while the downward trend in pas- 
senger traffic revenue was arrested 
for the first time since 1952. 

Total operating revenues for 1956 
have been estimated at $10.6 billion, 
of which freight accounted for 
about $9 billion, passenger traffic 
for $755,000,000 and other revenues 
for $850,000,000. 

But total railroad purchases, in- 
cluding capital expenditures, are 
expected to reach well over $4 bil- 
lion during 1957, a total that will 
be nearly $1 billion more than was 
spent by the railroads for compara- 
ble purposes during 1956. In capi- 
tal expenditures alone, disregarding 
day by day purchases of fuel and 
other operating supplies, authorities 
in the field believe that there will 
be at least a 10% increase over the 


Who supplied the facts... 


$1.3 billion total notched up during 
1956. 

It seems likely, according to the 
experts, that orders for new freight 
cars, for example, will reach a 
higher total than the 41,085 
achieved during 1956. Special flat 
cars for the rapidly expanding 
piggyback service, covered hoppers, 
tanks and standard hoppers are 
seen as leading the parade. In any 
case, 1958 is likely to be an excep- 
tionally good year for freight car 
builders, for this expected 1957 or- 
der total will be added to an exist- 
ing backlog of some 120,000 unfilled 
car orders. But there are problems 
indicated in this realm, too. Tight 
money, plus a scarcity of available 
steel, may well affect both new or- 
ders and delivery of those cars al- 
ready on order. 

During the first 10 months of 
1956, the average cost of all items 
in the price index that is compiled 
by the Association of American 
Railroads increased more than 6%. 
Much of this increase reflected sub- 
stantial price rises in iron and steel 
products (nearly 19%) and in fuel 
(6%). Although parallel increases 
are not anticipated during 1957, a 
number of small rises seem to be in 
the offing, so that total supply bills 
are likely to be increased substan- 
tially this year. 


Continued on page 106 


Facts for this story were supplied by Frank Richter, editor, Modern 
Railroads; George Johnson, promotion-research service manager, Railway 
Age; and by the Association of American Railroads. 





From its beginning, when Industrial Equipment News originated the field of 
product news and information publishing, its primary editorial objective has 


een to publish the latest, clearest, most accurate and complete product 


FOR WRITING descriptions possible. 


From this editorial experience and the remarkable acceptance [EN has re- 
PRODUCT NEWS ceived from product specifiers and buyers in industry have come the following 
six basic questions which the editors of Industrial Equipment News believe 


RELEASES: should be clearly and distinctly set forth in every product news release. 
s 





BRISTOL 
PYROMASTER 
PYROVISOR PYROMETER, 


What is it? < ERT 
How does it work? MNS, : 


SS Hor oBvecT Z 


With, in many instances, a cutaway view of ve 
v N AN 


the product to add to the informative value / \__two-wine_]}] power, 
of the description as indicated in this example. ee 


—a 





~ HEAT-COLLECTING LENS 

- RADIATION THERMOCOUPLE 

~ PYROMETER RECORDER OR 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER. 














OTL USE 2 Pan? Lee fom 


How much will it do? ae So 
What does it measure ? 


... here again, in addition to the usual prod- 
uct photograph, a schematic drawing adds 
very considerably to the interest and informa- 
tive value of the product description. 


Soe Cwm On 
co oop | «500 | 3700 ju coo 
wo 3D 6D tlt 
































What is it made of? 


. still another instance of where an addi- 
tional illustration both answers questions and 
adds to the interest of the description. 


What does it cost? 


—— | 

micro SwiTcH! | 
im MANDLE 
~<a 

















sirTeoMely 
Runee veel 




















It is the way these questions are answered . . . it’s that kind 
of product news reporting, product descriptions rather than 
product announcements ... that kind of editing that has built 
a background for product advertising which in terms of 
number of advertisers has made IEN the leader of all busi- 
ness and trade publications. 





There’s still only one...... 


Details? ... Write for a complete media data folder. 





q oe oe ae " 
Thomas Publishing Company j ; a i meee 


hos 


... 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. ... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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TRENDS... 


continued from p. 104 


The fuel situation is one of the 
most serious problems confronting 
the railroads. All throughout the 
country, while dieselization pro- 
gressed at a rapid rate, some au- 
thorities expressed misgivings that a 
military crisis might seriously harm 
operations because of the critical 
nature of fuel oil. While it does ap- 
pear now that total fuel oil require- 
ments under dieselization are not 
essentially greater than those of oil 
burning steam locomotives, diesel 
fuel oil costs have risen for other 
reasons. 

For one thing, the domestic heat- 
ing market is constantly absorbing 
greater quantities of the same type 
of oil as is used by the nation’s 
locomotives, while a constant in- 
crease in the output and usage of 
jet planes, which require oil in the 
same distillate range, is seen as 
posing a great threat to stable loco- 
motive fuel prices. One possible so- 
lution is the development of a 
method of burning lower grade fuel 
oil in diesels; some railroads are 
already experimenting with a dual 
fuel system and with improving the 
combustion of the diesel 
engine. The threat of higher fuel 
prices may also bring about accel- 
erated development of the gas tur- 
bine locomotive or of some modi- 
fication which will combine the gas 
turbine with a diesel fuel free pis- 


system 


ton generator. 

To carry forward additional re- 
search projects of this nature, the 
Research Center of the Association 
of American Railroads recently an- 
nounced plans to construct a $500, 
000 engineering laboratory building 
on the campus of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. Work is cur- 
rently being carried forward there 
on projects aimed at improved safe- 
ty and service performance of rails, 
at increased life of ties, at reduction 
in the cost and improvement in the 
quality of track maintenance, at im- 
provements in freight car design 
and performance and at the devel- 
opment of more serviceable types of 
containers and improved methods of 
packaging and loading. 

In the field of passenger service, 
it is significant that the currently 
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operating car fleet has an average 
age of nearly 30 years and that 
there seems to be, in the words of 
one authority, “little promise that 
the volume of car deliveries will do 
much to keep this fleet from grow- 
ing a year older.” But the develop- 
ment of suburban residential areas 
near almost every major city has 
resulted in improvements in com- 
muter equipment and service. The 
Pennsylvania railroad, for example, 
has placed a $1,500,000 order for six 





Additional market and media data 
for the 


Railroad Industry 
will be found on pp. 514 through 
522 of IM’s 1957 Market Data 


and Directory Number 











132-passenger multiple unit coaches, 
now being built by Budd, and has, 
at the same time, placed on option 
on 44 additional units of the same 
type. 

After the 
placed in service, probably in De- 
cember of this year, studies will be 
made of consumer reaction, with an 
eye to the incorporation of possible 
improved design features in the ad- 


initial six cars are 


ditional cars. The 50 cars are ex- 
pected to cost approximately $9,- 
000,000. 

The Pennsylvania’s stated reasons 
for placing the order would seem 
to sum up the problems facing at 
least passenger operations if not the 
total of railroading services and op- 
erations: “In this way we hope not 
only to increase commuter patron- 
age, but also to reduce railroad op- 
erating costs and to cut our losses 
in this service.” 

For the problem of cost reduction 
is the outstanding question facing 
America’s railroads today. Yet, they 
recognize that costs can be cut 
mainly by their willingness to in- 
vest in new equipment, methods 
and supplies. For example, railroads 
have dieselized because this com- 
paratively new kind of locomotive 
serves to haul more cargo a greater 
number of miles at lower ton-mile 
cost. During 1956, therefore, 1,273 
units of new diesel engines were 
ordered, and the total for 1957 is 
expected to reach about 1,700. In 


their maintenance of way activities, 
the nation’s railways spent an esti- 
mated $33,100,000 for equipment 
last year, compared with only $18,- 
700,000 in 1955. The 1956 expendi- 
ture for this purpose is the largest 
ever invested in a single year for 
maintenance of way equipment and 
is about double the average annual 
expenditure for recent years. 

New rails will be laid, according 
to present plans, to a total of nearly 
1,000,000 net tons, an increase of 
more than 15% over 1956’s totals, 
while about 26,000,000 new crossties 
will be installed, representing an 
increase of about 12%. For the 
same reason, that of providing more 
efficient and therefore lower cost 
operations, railroad communications 
equipment will be purchased and 
installed this year in greater quan- 
tity than it has been at any time 
in the past. 

Radar, automatic computers, 
power switches, electronic retarders 
and other such contemporary tech- 
nological improvements are remak- 
ing the country’s freight classifica- 
tion yards. All of these heavy 
investments in varying types of 
power equipment, communications 
devices, maintenance of way ma- 
chinery, etc., are aimed at providing 
improved productivity and service 
at relatively lowered operating 
costs. 

Increased population, a_ larger 
number of household units, and the 
increasing life span of the average 
American all point to a continually 
expanding economy during coming 
years, and in turn mean more con- 
sumer and industrial goods to be 
shipped from point to point across 
the face of the nation. Studies and 
surveys indicate an important 
growth potential for the railroads 
in the ten years that lie ahead. In- 
dustry leaders will understand that 
this potential, however, will be 
realized only if the railroads meet 
the challenge posed by competitive 
means of transportation. Costs, 
service and reliability are the keys 
to the future battle of the railroad 
industry. 





Blanket the 6 Bilhion 
hubber morket for the next 
Zyears with this directory! 


The 1957-58 RUBBER RED BOOK, 1!th Edition of the industry’s 


only directory, will be published in June, 1957, and will last until 


1959. Copies will be sent to the key men — the buying influences — in 


1600 rubber goods plants in the United States and Canada. 


USED DAILY 


Over 1200 pages of vital information, available in no 
other single source, make the RUBBER RED BOOK 
the most widely used reference book in the field. 
Technologists, purchasing agents, plant management, 
all use this directory to solve daily problems. That’s 
why well-thumbed copies are on the desks of those 


who buy ... specify ... select .. . influence. 


READERS SAY — 


“Our most useful and most used book on rubber”. . . 

“practically indispensable, finds constant use”... “the 

most complete reference book on rubber ever seen” 
. “an invaluable service to the industry.” 


Closing Date: April 15, 1957 
Publication: June, 1957 





Condensed Schedule of Rates 
for 1957-58 Edition 


1 page . 

Y2 page . 

“%4 page . 

2 pages, each . 

2 half pages, each 

2 quarter pages, each . 
Color Red, extra . 
Other colors, extra . 


Bleed pages, extra . 


For complete rates and sizes 
write for 1957-58 rate card. 











ECONOMICAL 


Your advertisement will last for two years, serving as 
a constant reminder of your products ... materials... 
equipment .. . services, long after your salesman has 
left the customer. It will be available for study at the 
exact moment when buying decisions are being made, 
reaching those people who influence purchases but 


whom your salesmen can’t reach. 


ORDER SPACE NOW 


100 of the field’s top suppliers used space (323 pages) 
in the last issue, one using 20 pages. Others used 
separate ads on as many as 8 or 10 different products. 
With those who know the field, RUBBER RED BOOK 
advertising is a must. Arrange now to be in the 1957-58 
issue with enough space to tell your full story. Send 


in your order today. 


Published by the industry’s leading monthly technical 
journal, first in advertising and editorial pages and the 
only A.B.C. book in the field. 


Use RUBBER AGE monthly and RUBBER RED BOOK 
biennially for the most powerful sales combination pos- 


sible to cover this market. 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 31st Street 
@p: New York 1, New York 


> S 
‘opae” 
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Industry’s Largest Editorial Staff 
Sustains 8-Year Leadership Record 
For The Oi! and Gas Journal 


Advertising volume reaches all-time high as 
The Journal again runs more pages of 
Advertising than any other magazine 


' 7,441 Pages of Petroleum Industry Advertising 

é 244 Pages More Than the Previous Year 

® 1,187 Pages More Than Any Other Publication 

¢ 3,058 Pages Exclusive of All Petroleum Publications 

e 4,466 Pages More Than the Next Petroleum Publication 


& 1,817 Pages More Than the Next Two 
Petroleum Publications Combined 


These 43 full-time editors are the reason. This 
leadership is attained by readership...maintained by editorial talent unequaled 
by any other business publication in the world. These full-time editors, with 
more than 600 years of petroleum/journalism experience, assure Journal 
advertisers of unprecedented reader acceptance. It’s your positive guarantee 
that concentration in The Journal is the best way to do a dominant advertising 
job. “Follow The Journal and You Follow the Oil Industry.” 








Here’s the Box Score for 1956: 


Rank Publication Pages | Rank Publication Pages 








- 


The Oil and 20. Design News 

Gas Journal 7,441 | 21. Advertising Age 

Steel ay 6,254 1 22. Chemical & 

American Machinist 6,245 Engineering News 

Iron Age 6,069 | 23. Time 

Business Week 5,860 | 91. Billboard 

Journal of A.M.A. 5,200 | 95 

The New Yorker 4,935 

Electronics 4,919 : 
nate Y i; : ; 

Piao shat Week iar 28. Automotive Industries 3, E 
gineering ; 

News-Record 4,815} 29. Purchasing O98 : 

Electrical World 4,776 | 30. U.S, News 

Life 4,656 & World Report b¢ 

Product Engineering 4,393] 31. Electrical — poems 

Florists’ Review 4,352 Man ujacturing International 

Chemical Engineering 4,177 | 22. Modern Machine Shop 3,104 

Chemical Week 3,909 | 33. Modern Plastics 3,102 

Modern Medicine 3,875 | 34. Machinery 3,080 

Hardware Age 3,743 | 35. Factory Management 

Saturday Evening Post 3,671 & Maintenance 


Newsweek 
26. Machine Design 
27. Architectural Record 


PR PRAaArT > 





(Figures from Industrial Marketing and Advertising Age) 
Third in a series of advertisements on the 


scope of the Journal's editorial staff and its 
consequent impact on the petroleum industry. 


THE OIL ann GAS JOURNA 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





tee (fel) _beauborgs1 mon 
SINCE 1902 
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; PROMOTION 
IDEAS. 


PROSPECTS LIKE ’EM 





Animals give Pemco 
mail campaign 
extra mileage 


A group of tough-looking animals 
have given extra impact to a direct 
mail campaign conducted by Pemco 
Corp., Baltimore. 

To promote its covercoat porce- 
lain enamel frits when groundcoat 
frits had a sales edge, Pemco sent 
flyers to enamel 
jobbing companies appliance 
manufacturers. Each piece had a 
line drawing of an animal that has 
tough “covercoat” protection—ani- 
mals like alligators, armadillos and 
walruses. Inside, the pieces told why 
Pemco covercoat enamel frits will 
give the prospects’ products a better 
finish. 


Midway in 


out a series of 


and 


the campaign, cus- 


soer 32omMice 
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FRIDAY 





16 


NOVEMBER 























2% Mud. 


: Friday, November 16, 1956 








Informal 
companied 


Calendar pad 


lithographed animals 


memo ac- 


when 


they were sent to prospects, customers. 


ISABIQe 9nNES! Ol 
tein Hee 


tomers began asking for extra 
copies of the animal drawings to 
frame and hang in their offices or 
recreation rooms. So Pemco had the 
set of eight drawings lithographed 
on white paper and sent to the 
whole list. 

The campaign pulled a 6% 
turn. And, reports the company, 
“sales showed a sizeable increase 
over the same quarter of the pre- 


re- 


vious year.” 


Photo file multiplies 
possibilty of publicity 


A free photo file made available 
to editors of various types of publi- 
cations is building up the possibility 
of good publicity for Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp., Oakland, 
Cai, 

The file consists of a big sheet of 
coated paper folded to file size. As 
it's unfolded, more than a dozen 
striking photographs showing pro- 
duction or use of Kaiser aluminum 
are revealed. 

The pictures are more in the na- 
ture of aluminum industry promo- 
tion rather than strictly Kaiser pro- 
motion. And they are of high 
enough quality so they could be 
used in connection with any story 
on aluminum production or use. 

Each picture is numbered to 
make it easy for an editor to order 
glossy photographs. The photo files 
are sent out three or four times a 
year. 


Diversified company tells all 
about itself in one big display 


A two-month showing of one big 
exhibit informed more than 300,000 
people of American Machine & 
Foundry Co.’s diversification pro- 
gram. 

The exhibit was at the Investment 
Information Center of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane in 
New York’s Grand Central Station. 

A 7x10’ panel dramatically 
showed the company’s growth in the 
past ten years, comparing the year 
1946 with 1955 in sales and rentals, 
number of stockholders, number of 
employes, number of products and 
number of facilities. 

A continuously-run motion pic- 
ture told the story of the AMF 

Continued on page 114 





to 
concentrate 

on this 
$2,244 375,000 
Market— 


You'll do wisely when you choose... ACH&V 


“Total circulation’’, even ‘‘total qualified”’ figures 
can be misleading. 


That’s because circulation auditors do not dis- 
criminate between practical engineers and 
theorists. Nor between a contractor operating 
a $10 million business, and one operating a 
$10 thousand business. 


Yet it’s differences like these that determine 
circulation quality. For example, isn’t it much 
more important for a publication to assure its 
advertisers effective coverage of the active buying- 
power (the practical engineers) and the volume 
buying-power (the big-money contractors)— 
than it is merely to blanket the industry with a 
large circulation that includes many ‘“‘non- 
effective’ copies? 


So, if you’re buying space in publications cover- 


ing this industry, don’t be influenced by ‘‘total 
circulation”’ figures alone. Do compare circula- 
tions in the groups that represent the industry’s 
real buying power. There’s where true quality 
shows up! 





ACH&V’s Pinpoint Circulation Plan as- 
sures to advertisers a circulation concen- 
trated among firms and _ individuals 
positively identified as volume-buyers 
of materials, unit parts and equipment, 
for the construction (and maintenance) 
of systems of heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning in Large Buildings. The 
result: more actual buying authorities 
. . . fewer students, salesmen and other 
non-buying categories. Compare circula- 
tions—and prove it for yourself. 











BPA 
NB P Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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re | YOUR SPACE 
poo ih SCHEDULE 


inpuSsT 


What current trends and de- 
velopments in the industry are 
noteworthy ? 


What are the basic statistics — 
plants, locations, sales, em- 
ployment, etc.? 


What does the industry buy— 
what products and services, and 
how much? 








Our editorial pages give the up-to-date informa- 
tion which answers the first 6 basic market ques- 
tions about each of 69 major and 87 sub-markets 
PPV TTTTTTTT Ty which blanket U. S. industry. Charts and tables 
high-light the key data. This edition of the 
MARKET DATA BOOK will contain over 600 


pages. 

















“TELL-ALL” SPACE LIKE THIS (shown, the 
first page of a fact-filled insert) helps schedule- 
makers to answer the all-important Question 7 
—which media to select—by dramatically pre- 
senting media values. More than 200 business 
paper publishers used such space in the 1957 
edition, to strike hard for new or bigger 
schedules. 














LES DEPEND ON THE ANSWERS 
NNERS GET TO -/BASIC QUESTIONS 


How does the industry buy — what 
are the buying standards, and who 
are the buying influences? 


From what sources can further de- 
tailed market information for spe- 
cific products be obtained? 


YOU CAN GET CONSIDERATION at the planning 
stage, when new marketing plans are being developed, or 
old plans revised, if you have the facts about the Marketing 
Power of your medium in front of the schedule planner at 
the moment when he is looking for the answers to the 7 
basic questions about the market you serve. 


WE’LL PUT THE FIRST 6 of those answers in the hands 
of schedule planners in leading advertising departments 
and agencies throughout the country, in the forthcoming 
1958 edition of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S MARKET 
DATA BOOK. Data on the 69 major U. S. markets and 87 
sub-markets are given in condensed but comprehensive 
form, supported by pertinent charts and tables covering 
key points. No other single convenient and authoritative 
source for all this needed information is available for study 
by advertiser and agency marketing teams. 


THAT LEAVES ONE IMPORTANT QUESTION TO BE 
ANSWERED—which media should be selected to support 
new or revised marketing campaigns? Planners want data 
on this point for consideration at early stages of program 
development—to help set up budgets, to aid in deciding on 
marketing methods and advertising themes, to determine 
in advance how extra marketing pressure can be applied. 


HERE’S WHERE YOUR MEDIUM’S SALES STORY 
HITS ITS HARDEST—with a tell-all description of how 


/O5S MARKET DATA 
and DIRECTORY NUMBER 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET *® CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


ant 


What publications serve the market 
— what are the basic facts about 
them? 


Which publications are best quali- 
fied for schedule consideration? 


your medium can supply the market coverage, reader ac- 
ceptance, market information, supplementary services and 
other plus-values which the schedule planner is looking 
for. For once, your prize prospects are looking for you— 
often, in the case of new advertisers or revised marketing 
targets, even before you can know that they are prospects 
at all! Your sales message appearing in the special section 
of the MARKET DATA BOOK devoted to the market 
you serve reaches these schedule-builders before, not after, 
lists are discussed and programs finalized. 


MORE THAN 12,000 COPIES of this much-thumbed 
guide to marketing plans will be hard at work in the busiest 
and most important ad departments and industrial agencies 
for a full 12 months. This means that people who influence 
marketing budgets, schedule building, and media selection 
will use this volume in developing their plans—and choos- 
ing media—in 1957-58. 


“TELL-ALL” SPACE in the MARKET DATA BOOK IS 
A MUST for media which want their best selling foot for- 
ward in the right places, at the right times, where impor- 
tant new space-buying decisions are being made. Be sure 
that your values in marketing power or services are force- 
fully dramatized for the schedule-planner just when he is 
most receptive to the facts you have for him! 


Reserve your “Tell-All space now! 


AD COPY CLosiNG DATE 
MAY 10 
PUBLICATION Date 

JUNE 25 
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automatic bowling pinspotter. There 
were regular demonstrations of the 
home workshop tools made by AMF 
subsidiary, DeWalt, Inc. Another 
display highlighted the company’s 
development of tobacco processing 
equipment. And still another in- 
cluded a scale model of the com- 
pany’s “unitized” pool-type atomic 
research reactor. 

The show ran during the last two 
months of 1956. Maximum attend- 
ance was assured by weekly prizes 
of some of the consumer goods 
made by AMF. Grand prize, 
awarded at the end of the exhibit, 
was an AMF DeWalt multi-purpose 


power tool for home workshops. 


Kaiser Aluminum’s baseball 
promotion makes a hit 


With the baseball season looming 
on the horizon, perhaps you can 
take a tie-in tip from an effective 
mail campaign run by Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Sales, Chicago. 

To promote its covered aluminum 
wire as electricity conductor mate- 


Rotating display . 


. Atlas Plywood Corp.’s new “’Merchandisor 
eight large plywood panels on two rotating drums, has space for literature. Compact 


rial, Kaiser brought out a series of 
eight mailings with a baseball theme 
last summer and fall. 

Each mailer had a drawing of a 
typical baseball scene on the out- 
side, accompanied by such ques- 
tions as “Who can get that extra 
distance when you need it?”; “Who 
has the strongest bench?”; “Who 
hits to any field?” and “Who has 
the strongest scouting force?” 

Opened up, the mailers reveal 
that the answer to all those ques- 
tions, “in the aluminum wire 
league,” is Kaiser aluminum con- 
ductor. 

These points are driven home 
with gimmicks, such as a die cut 
paper baseball attached to the mail- 
er with a spring so that it springs 
out at the reader like a home run 
ball headed for the far bleachers. 

Final mailing was a _ giant-size 
broadside telling recipient: 
“You have been a real good fan and 
we hope we’ve made a big hit with 


each 


you.” 

Whether or not you use a base- 
ball theme in your promotion, you 
probably won’t be as lucky as Kais- 
er on timing. The final broadside in 
the Kaiser campaign arrived on the 
prospects’ desks on the day or the 





— 


" 


display unit can stand on floor or counter or be hung on wall. 
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dealer display shows 


Dial-a-market . . Clapp & Poliak, New 
York, exhibit management firm, uses 
“Show Dial’’ to promote its shows. Dial 
inside die cut folder moves to show, 
individually, six markets, the shows that 
serve them, who attends each show and 
what attendance will be. Back of piece 
lists the shows, their dates and locations 
and has space for listings of other shows. 


day after Don Larsen pitched his 
no-hitter for the Yankees in the 


1956 World Series. 


Hendey helps dealers with 
‘Sales Promotion Service’ 


To help its dealers sell more of 
the machine tools it makes, Hendey 
Machine Div. of Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill., has brought out 
an attractive ten-page folder called 
the “Hendey Sales Promotion Serv- 
ice.” 

The cover, which is personalized 
with the dealer’s name, says the 
purpose of the “Service” is to “help 
your salesmen conserve time, re- 
duce selling costs and _ increase 
sales.” It says each sales plan in the 
folder “is carefully coordinated with 
Hendey’s national advertising pro- 
gram, which is geared to current 
production and marketing prob- 
lems.” 

Inside the folder are pockets con- 
taining samples of the sales aids 
available to dealers from Hendey. 
These include direct mail letters, ad 
reprints, direct mail broadsides and 
catalogs—plus suggestions on how 
these can be used effectively by the 
dealers. 

Continued on page 118 





Effective 
low cost... 


advertising 





on containers 
pays off 
in sales! 








MR. SOL POLK, President 

Polk Bros., Chicago 

Sol Polk says: “It has always been 
our practice to give our customers 
a complete selection of national 
brand appliances, furniture and 
carpeting. Everywhere possible 
we put these products in volume 
display right on our sales floor — 
many in their original shipping 
containers. We have found 

the manufacturer who advertises 
effectively on his container, 

tying in with his national 
advertisements, wins more 
customers’ attention which 

leads to sales.” 


Today, alert manufacturers are re-examining every facet of 
their advertising to meet more effectively the rapid changes in 
the marketing scene. While the primary purpose of the Stone 
Container Corporation is the production of functional containers, 
we have helped meet this challenge by pioneering the develop- 
ment of a powerful new advertising medium. We are happy 
to bring some important facts and figures on “Advertising on 
Containers” to the attention of all business executives concerned 
with improving their marketing and selling. 


Send for NEW FREE BOOK on 


“ADVERTISING ON CONTAINERS” 


If your company uses shipping containers this new book is a gold mine 
of valuable information. ‘Advertising on Containers” is packed with 
detailed information on how to take full advantage of shipping con- 
tainers as a medium for highly effective low-cost advertising. Some of 
the country’s leading companies have benefited greatly from Stone's 
ideas on container advertising. You can too. 


STONE CONTAINER CORPORATION 


4220 W. 42nd Place, Chicago 32, Illinois ¢ Sales officesin most principal cities 


=e W. C. Ritchie and Company 
Other divisions Chicago, Illinois 


Western Paper Box Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


and subsidiaries Folding cartons, set-up boxes; fibre cans, tubes, spools, Corrugated containers, 
cores, transparent boxes«@nd paper specialty displays folding cartons and set-up boxes 


OG... 
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How one design engineering 


magazine sparks the 


automatic trend in 


METALWORKING MACHINERY’ 


“Fully automatic” has become the design 
goal of metalworking. And automatic means 
electrical! Mae 

Not just the “muscle” jobs, but the “think” 
jobs as well, are being taken over by new 
technologies... based on such brilliant devel- 
opments as numerical tape and punched 
card controls, computers, servos, static 
switching systems, and networks of motors, 
limit switches and interlocking relays. 

This is an electromechanical trend and 
is therefore squarely within the focus of 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, the maga- 
zine that concentrates on the application of 
electrical/electronic techniques in the de- 
sign engineering of machines, appliances 
and equipment. 

Highly informative depth-treatment arti- 
cles such as the four shown on the op- 
posite page — are the steady reader fare in 





ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. These typ- 
ical articles—the “magamp” story, for exam- 
ple—illustrate the idea-transfer method em- 
ployed so successfully by ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING editors. Thus devel- 
opments in one field — authoritatively 
selected and presented — spark new think- 
ing, new products and new markets through- 
out the entire field of electrically operated 
products. 


* * x 


If you would like to receive copies of 
these articles for study by yourself or by the 
engineers in your company...they’re avail- 
able on request. Also, we'll be glad to send 
you the latest Editorial Evaluation Report 
for ELtecrricAL MANUFACTURING which 
shows graphically how the feature editorial 
content is planned to serve all segments of 
this broad field of product making. 





*$.1.C.4354 Metalworking Machinery (including machine tools)-— designated as Group 
Number 354 in the Standard Industrial Classifications — are made in 1,059 plants. Key design 
engineering personnel in each of these plants receive ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING monthly . . . 
providing a penetrating, personalized coverage of this important segment of the Original Equip- 
ment Market. Metal-working Machinery is only one of the 86 industry groups similiarly served by 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
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EVERETT ANDERSON 
Application Engineer 

Medium Induction Motor Dept. 
Genenat Execraic Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


<~"<“% The Schrage Motor for . . . 
ry? =) | Wide-Range Adjustable 
Speed from 
“Straight A-C” 


Adjustable speed drive for this 25040n pro- 
duction press is a General Electric 30-hp 
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ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
Staff Report 


GERARD P. peWESTFELT 
Surface 


ace Armament Engineering Department 
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Magnetic Amplifiers 
for High-Performance Power Servos 


Fig. 1—Alll functions of the Jones & Lamson automatic tur 
rentn-* al system contain 





4 design study in renlarine conventional thyratron control systems for 
a combination electronic-magnetic control— 


4 ntial application to machinery control. 
GEORGE H. and PAUL S. AMBER be 
Consultants : 
Amper Brotuers, Inc e x nig =a 
19925 Schaefer Highway ; Pa fo oo. Oe 
Detroit 35, Mich : ae & 


QC Computers 
for Machine Control—! a 
aa ltr onl al Electrical 
Ses “ Manufacturing 


. DESIGN ENGINEERING 
of electrically energized machines, 
appliances and equipment 










... the magazine of design engineering 
for the total field of 


electrically operated products 














The Gage Publishing Company * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gives customers the eye 





Sales zoom as iIniand 
‘sells the sizzle’ 


# Inland Steel Container Co., Chi- 
cago, has limbered up that old sell- 
ing maxim: “Sell the sizzle, not the 
steak!” 

In this case, the “steak” is In- 
land’s lithographed steel containers, 
which are sold in three to 65-gallon 
sizes, principally to the chemical, 
paint, petroleum and food indus- 
tries. The “sizzle” is the company’s 
package design service. And the 
“sell” is a direct mail campaign 
that won a “Direct Mail Leader” 
award in the $10,000 to $24,999 cate- 
gory of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association’s 1956 competition. 

The problem, as stated by Inland, 
was this: “Starting with the as- 
sumption that we really don’t have 
much that is different from our 
maior competitor in the way of li- 
thography service, we looked for 
something that would give Inland 


This is the fourth in a series of 
articles giving details on indus- 
trial direct mail campaigns that 
won awards in the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s annual 
competition. 
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a talking point that our competition 
hadn’t used.” 

The company already had decided 
on these objectives for a direct mail 
campaign promoting its litho- 
graphed containers: 

1. To stimulate customer interest in 
lithographed containers. 

2. To establish Inland as a leading 
source, if not the No. 1 source, for 
lithographed containers. 

3. To open the door for Inland 
salesmen to talk about the com- 
pany’s lithographed containers. 

“Our approach,” said the com- 
pany, “was to establish a reputation 
for Inland as not only the company 
with the most complete manufac- 
turing and lithographing facilities, 
but also as an organization that 
understands the principles of good 
package design. 

“This ‘design’ 


‘sizzle.’ ” 


gimmick is our 


Teasers first . . The campaign 
consisted of five pieces, the first two 
of which were “teasers” which did 
not identify the sender. The pieces 
were mailed at one-week intervals 

Continued on page 120 


Unusual mail campaign 
sells product that’s 

the same as the 
competition’s by 
proving know-how 
makes a difference. 


1. Pick a card . . First mailing’s bridge 
deck (right, in box) was recipients’ re- 
ward for playing color quiz (left). 


Lithographed steel 
calendar, magnetized steel shapes were 
intriguing way of making sales point. 


2. Heavy dates . . 


3. Hate monger Colorful _ litho- 
graphed pail was designed to make pros- 
pects hate their drab black containers. 
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NIACHINERY reaches buyers 


Salesmen can’t see! 


your 


Did you know that, on the average, 54% of the indi- 
vidual buying influences in metalworking are, for one 
reason or another, inaccessible to salesmen? 


To illustrate—there’s the plant of an important 
machinery manufacturer in Wisconsin in which 19 
men are responsible for the selection and purchase of 
equipment, machine tools, unit machine parts and 
materials. Only 3 of these men are accessible to sales- 
men—a situation which leaves a serious gap in your 
sales-coverage of this one plant alone. 


It takes MACHINERY to plug this gap. 


Np PI 


BPA 


How? It’s MACHINERY’s job to know the buying in- 
fluences in this Wisconsin plant (names upon request) 
—and to know all of them by job title and by name. 
Every one of these men receives his personal copy of 
MACHINERY every month. 


And that goes for all important plants in metalwork- 
ing—plants in which the volume-buying power of the 
industry is concentrated. Your advertisement in 
MACHINERY gets into these ‘plants, covering the com- 
plete buying team, even those buyers your salesmen 
can’t see. 


Published by The Industrial Press, 98 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 
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Handsomely de- 
signed booklet told advantages of hand- 


4. Good example . 


somely designed lithographed containers 
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to a list of 650 prime prospects 

picked out by Inland salesmen. 
The first piece was a card game 

built around the subject of color. It 


came in a box the size of a regular 
two-deck box of playing cards. In- 
side were eight cards, each with a 
different color design. 

Instructions inside the cover of 
the box told the recipient to spread 
out the cards and pick the color 
combinations in order of “greatest” 
visibility” and then look on the 
backs of the cards to see how ex- 
perts in color perception rated the 
color combinations. 

The idea was to show that choos- 
ing and using colors is not a job for 
amateurs. With this piece, said In- 
land, “we planted the seed.” 

The cover of the card box was 
illustrated with an arresting draw- 
ing of a single human eye, accom- 
panied by the line, “Are you 
overlooking something?” This 
theme-setting illustration was used 
in some way in each of the mailings 
in order to give the campaign con- 
tinuity. 

The second teaser piece consisted 
of a lithographed steel calendar and 
several smal] lithographed steel 
“shapes” of various colors. On the 





Another reason why Materials & Methods 


helps se// materials, parts and finishes... 


Materials & Methods 


for the Best Use of Materials in Product Design 


To encourage imaginative and 
progressive use of engineering 
materials in the design of in- 
dustrial and consumer products, 
Materials & Methods has 
announced its annual Awards 
Competition for the Best Use 
of Materials in Product Design. 


Judges: 


Chemical Corp.; Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial Designer, Walter Dorwin Teague Associates. 





reverse sides of the calendar sheets 
was a quiz on the meanings of the 
various shapes, driving home the 
point that skillful arrangement of 
shapes can convey a specific idea 
or message. 

Following through on this, the 
small steel shapes that accompanied 
the calendar-quiz were magnetized 
so they would adhere to the calen- 
dar. The recipient could use them 
to mark such things as luncheon 
dates or appointments with the bar- 
ber, thus having the shapes speak to 
him. 


Ends mystery .. The third piece 
in the series finally identified Inland 
as the sender to what, by now, must 
have been a highly curious audi- 
ence. The piece was a five-gallon 
steel pail lithographed with an at- 
tractive and colorful design. A 
booklet accompanying the pail de- 
scribed the step-by-step precedure 
used in developing the design to 
accomplish specific objectives for a 
hypothetical food processor. 
“When he puts this pail on his 


Sixteen awards totalling $2,000 
in cash prizes will be made for 
the products—new or redesigned 
in 1956—that demonstrate most 
effective use of metals, non- 
metallics, finishes, or material 
forms (i.e., castings, forgings, 
moldings, extrusions, etc.). 


Joseph L. Bonanno, Chief Engineer, Lionel Corp.; John P. Nielsen, Chairman, Department of Metallur- 
gical Engineering, New York University; John 8. Seastone, Director, Technical Division, Olin Mathieson 


The M&M Awards Competition 
is certain to help widen the 
markets for materials by focus- 
ing attention on new and better 
uses. Further, it will help stress 
the importance of materials 
selection in the engineering and 
design of better products. 
















desk,” Inland predicted as the cam- 
paign opened, “the prospect is going 
to start to hate his plain black con- 
tainer.” 

The fourth mailer, described as 
“a key piece in the campaign,’ was 
a colorful booklet called “The New 
Look in Steel Packaging.” 

The booklet outlined the reasons 
for using lithographed steel con- 
tainers rather than plain ones, and 
it introduced a new name for litho- 
graphed containers—‘Inland Dis- 
play Containers.” This is the name 
by which the containers are now 
called in all advertising. 


‘Sliding’ home . . The last piece in 
the series was a three-dimensional 
slide viewer and colored slides 
showing the seven steps in the de- 
sign and manufacture of an Inland 
lithographed container. A_ booklet 
accompanying the slides and viewer 
described the operations shown in 
the slides. 

“We'll be very much surprised, at 
this point,” Inland says in a booklet 
describing the campaign to sales- 
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men, “if the prospective customer 
for lithographed 
pretty well softened up for your 
personal sales presentation.” 

Explaining the campaign’s 
the sizzle” approach, this booklet 
said: 

“While we don’t expect to obtain 
many commissions to create litho- 
graphed container designs, we be- 
lieve that the reputation we build 
through this approach will 
Inland look even better in the ‘or- 
dinary’ functions of lithographing 
and manufacturing. . . The old the- 
ory still persists: if you can do the 
difficult things well, you ought to 
be able to handle the routine jobs 
superbly.” 


containers isn’t 


“sell 


make 


Results . . The first piece in the 
campaign was mailed on Feb. 10, 
1956, the last on March 5. In June, 
lithographed pail volume was up 
28% over January, the last full 
month preceding the campaign, and 
lithographed drum business was up 
49%. 

While it’s impossible to measure 


MATERIALS 


Materials 
& Methods 





. 3-D viewer, colored 


5. Realistic view . 
slides ended campaign, was closely fol 
lowed by salemen’s personal calls 


exactly how much of this increase 


resulted from the mailings, sales 
personnel gave the campaign sub- 
stantial credit. Chicago district sales 
manager G. L. Sheehan said, “I can 
name 20 to 25 new lithographed 
container accounts in the Chicago 
area alone which, I am certain, have 
direct mail 


resulted from the 


series.” » 


The M&M Awards Competition is the newest of 3 major services that attract 
interested and responsive readership from specifiers of materials: 


INNING DI= 
COMPETITION 


for the 
Best Use of Materials 
in Product Design 











Every month M&M 
publishes more editorial and 
advertising pages on how and 
where to use engineering 
materials than any other 
magazine. 


The only annual reference 
issue devoted exclusively to 
materials selection. Entirely in 
data sheet form, it is the most 
complete annual engineering 
materials reference published. 





Materials & Methods | A Reinhold Publication 


The only publication- 


sponsored awards competition 
for the best use of materials, 
parts and finishes in the 
design of industrial and 
consumer products. 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 











top management 





Can manufacturers ‘enforce’ dealer 
prices? Executives say no, but 


Price cutting to obtain an order “is synonymous with poor sales- 


manship, poor product and lack of corporate stature,” 


says one com- 


pany president. He will find many executives quick to agree. Then 
what can the manufacturer do to prevent such price cutting by his 


distributors? Can he _ police 


them, or merely recommend resale 


prices and hope—or is some distributor price cutting justifiable? Five 
top executives who are close to this ticklish subject have given IM 
their opinions and suggestions, appearing below: 


Policing no cure; instead dump 
unrealistic quantity discounts 


By Roland Whitehurst 
Vice-President & 
General Manager 
Exide Industrial Div. 
Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 





# Our company was among the 
first to recognize that attempts by 
manufacturers to enforce resale 
prices were (1) unnecessary, (2) 
unrealistic, and (3) impossible. 

This is true for all kinds of 
products, but it is particularly true 
for industrial goods. The evidence 
shows that more manufacturers are 
coming around to this point of view 
all the time. 

If a price structure has been 
soundly established and the distrib- 
utor’s margin fits typical resale 
conditions, the chances are good 
that the suggested resale price will 
be maintained in most instances. 
Policing resale prices is therefore 
unnecessary. 

In industrial selling particularly, 
no one suggested resale price will 
fit all situations, nor should it be 
expected to. Customers vary great- 
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ly in size and condition of pur- 
chases, cost of selling and service 
requirements. Conversely, industri- 
al distributors vary just as greatly 
in their methods of selling, servicing 
and engineering. No fixed resale 
price or markup, or, for that matter, 
no one_ predetermined pricing 
structure could ever fit all resale 
conditions. Policing resale prices is 
therefore unrealistic. 

Finally, industrial selling by dis- 
tributors is frequently done on a 
basis so that the manufacturer 
doesn’t know who the distributor’s 
customer is, much less how much 
he bought or what the price was. 
And the customer doesn’t know 
how much he paid for a given item, 
even if he wanted to reveal it. 
Policing resale prices is therefore 
impossible. 

The hard facts of the problem of 
maintaining resale prices are that 
the cure is not to be found in polic- 
ing distributors’ prices; the cure is 
generally a lot closer to home. Most 
price cutting by distributors results 
from over-flexible manufacturers’ 
prices reflecting unrealistic quantity 
discounts, cooperative advertising 
allowances, sales “quotas,” or spe- 
cial merchandising programs. These, 
in turn, lead to top-heavy inven- 
tories and excessive profit margins 





(if regular resale prices are main- 
tained). Added to this set of condi- 
tions is usually the fact that all dis- 
tributors in a given area are sat- 
urated simultaneously. 

When a manufacturer allows 
these policies, he can expect to 
foster price cutting, “deals,” distress 
merchandise, and a demand from 
the distributors for further allow- 
ances or rebates to help alleviate 
the problems thereby created. Com- 
petitive manufacturers can also ex- 
pect more or less the same prob- 
lems, even if they don’t use the 
same tactics themselves. Policing 
prices under these conditions is 
harder than enforcing prohibition. 

For most industrial selling, these 
problems do not exist to the same 
degree they do in consumer selling. 
Industrial prices tend to be more 
realistic and stable. Markups tend 
to reflect more nearly actual serv- 
ice rendered. And buyers’ tend 
more to buy on the basis of need, 
product quality, price and service. 

Following these principles makes 
for sound distributor pricing in 
most instances and makes the en- 
forcement of a resale price eco- 
nomically unwise, even if there 
were any reason for trying to do it. 

Actually a manufacturer has no 
more right to set resale prices for a 
distributor than a supplier of raw 
materials has to set resale prices 
for a manufacturer. One of the most 
important problems facing our eco- 
nomic system today is the reduction 
of distribution costs. Those manu- 
facturers who attempt to use arti- 
ficial, anachronistic means of setting 
resale prices will find the marketing 
revolution has passed them by. 


Back up your pricing policy 
in these three ways 


By C. E. Smith 
President 
Towmotor Corp. 
Cleveland 


= We have always been of the 
opinion that price cutting to secure 
an order is in a large degree syn- 
onymous with: 


Continued on page 124 









































































When you advertise in 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


you make a direct connection with 






CONSULTING ENGINEERS . . » Specialists retained by the owners or archi- 
tects to design systems and specify the required 
equipment. 

















MECHANICAL (Heating, 
Piping, Air Conditioning) 
CONTRACTORS 


. who purchase the equipment and necessary 
materials, and make the installation. 
















ENGINEERS IN . who are responsible for systems in the larger 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS plants. Installation is done by own employees, -or 


by contractors in the case of extensive projects. 
















. employed by the owners to design, operate, 
and maintain the systems. Here, too, extensive 
projects require the services of a contractor and/or 


ENGINEERS IN OTHER 
LARGE BUILDINGS 








consulting engineer. 














ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


. large-scale buyers of accessory products which 
are integrated into factory-built assemblies. 












WHOLESALERS . . . who are the point of sale for manufacturers 


of many products specified by consulting engineers 






and purchased by contractors and users. 













Any heating, piping, or air conditioning product used in the industrial- 


large building field goes into service through HP&AC readers. 







One or more of these KEY individuals above are 






involved in the design, specification, purchase, installation, 


operation, and maintenance of the required 






products — whether for new construction or 











modernization. By providing the highest quality 


circulation (all paid, ABC) of these plus other purchase- 





control factors, HP&AC is the No. 1 advertising medium to use. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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® Poor salesmanship. 

© Poor product quality. 

® Lack of corporate strength and 
stature. 

And, that the art of salesmanship 
stops or is circumvented when a 
salesman allows price to be the im- 
mediate answer as to whether or 
not he gets a particular order. 

Therefore, our supervisory and 
training program with our repre- 
sentatives and salesmen has been 
designed and developed to: 

1. Fully acquaint each salesman 
with the outstanding quality and 
competitive advantages of Tow- 
motor products. 

2. Help our salesmen show their 
prospects (a) the need for our type 
of products, (b) where our prod- 
ucts “fit” into a materials handling 
program and (c) what our products 
can do from the standpoint of op- 
erating efficiency and cost savings. 
3. Merchandise the advantages of 
the strong supporting home office 
and national sales 
promotion and advertising program. 

In addition we have always main- 
tained a pricing policy that not only 


sales, service, 


guarantees Towmotor Corp. a fair 
margin of profit, but also enables 
our representation to earn an ade- 
quate return on the basis of our 
commission program. 

Therefore, we continuously urge 
our representatives to sell products 
on the basis of quality and per- 
formance at recommended selling 


price. 


Difficult to police dealers 
legally; it takes persuasion 


By L. C. McKesson 
Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales 
Ansul Chemical Co. 


Marinette, Wis. 


= Because of the nature of our 
products, we believe that it is es- 
sential to be consistent in customer 
dealings. Our manufactured goods 
divide into three major categories: 
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industrial chemicals, refrigeration 
products and dry chemical fire 
equipment. The first two are mar- 
keted through a direct sales force 
and agents, so we can maintain 
price standardization and control. In 
the fire equipment area, however, 
our direct selling force is supple- 
mented by a distributor system. 

We must earn the purchases of 
customers who range in size from 
one man operations to multi-million 
dollar corporations. Pound for 
pound, item by item, their pur- 
chases are equivalent. This is not 
saying the large consumer does not, 
or should not, benefit when com- 
pany savings are realized through 
large volume purchases. However, 
unit practices cannot be allowed to 
fluctuate merely to expedite day- 
by-day sales. 

It is very difficult to police dis- 
tributors effectively within the lim- 
its of the law. Therefore, we must 
persuade distributors to adopt our 
marketing principles voluntarily. 
We do this in six ways: 

1. We are discriminating 
choice of distributors. The candi- 
date must show interest and ability 
in our type of business. We try to 


in our 


establish a mutual feeling of re- 
spect and confidence. 

2. New distributors are educated in 
company philosophy and_ proce- 
dures. We believe that if our sys- 
tem is based on sound tenets, dis- 
tributors will appreciate their value 
and lend respect and support. 

3. We give the distributor a fair 
return from his business venture. 
When costs threaten a company’s 
profit margin, too often the tend- 
is to hedge on distributor 
profits. But he, too, has rising costs 
and must have a proportionately in- 
creasing take to maintain his profit 
margin. 


ency 


4. We share our company resources 
with our distributors. In effect, we 
would be underselling if our direct 
sales force had the use of technical 
experts, sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and the like, if the same selling 
aids were not available to the dis- 
tributor. Under-pricing is a natural 
recourse of the distributor if the 
manufacturer allows the total mar- 
keting approach to be unbalanced. 
We give our distributors the use of 
our line management. Communica- 


tion in this area is just as important 
as among our own selling force. 
5. We play according to our own 
rules. This is not as obvious as it 
might appear. Often the home office 
could underbid on inquiries coming 
in direct. Or commissions, tech- 
nically due the distributor, could 
be kept back with little chance of 
detection because he was. not 
actively engaged in the sale. We 
believe that holding conscientiously 
to the methods and prices we have 
fostered will bring the same treat- 
ment from our distributors. 
6. We regard our distributors as 
key resources and treat them as 
such. We consult them when we are 
evaluating or reshaping our market 
policies. After all, we expect these 
people to support our methods and 
prosper through them, so it is not 
unreasonable to give them an op- 
portunity to express themselves. 
We feel that our adherence to 
these principles has contributed to 
the favorable relationship which 
currently exists between our com- 
pany and its fire equipment dis- 
tributors. With our present products 
and markets, we these 
concepts vital. 


consider 


When distributor cuts price, 
he must get written OK 


By W. C. Neuman 
General Sales 
Manager 

Wire Products Div. 
Union Steel 
Products Co. 
Albion, Mich. 


= In the maintenance of prices to 
distributors, the Wire Division of 
Union Steel Products Co. has two 
policies which are quite different. 
In our Consumer Products De- 
partment, we originally established 
suggested retail prices on all items 
and attempted to maintain them. 
Infrequently, we found that certain 
distributors or jobbers were reduc- 
ing their prices, whereupon we ad- 
vised them that if they continued 
to cut prices, we would refrain from 
shipping them more merchandise. 
Unfortunately, this policy had to 
be discontinued several years ago 
Continued on page 126 
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Come ride with opportunity on the railroads! 


Let’s go! Up and down and across the nation, the rail- 
roads are on the move...expanding and expending... 
driving for a 40 to 50% jump in freight traffic, a more 
profitable passenger load by 1965. And they’re pouring 
$4.5 billion into new equipment and operations to stay 
on schedule...right now in ’57! 


Opportunity? The pages of RAILWay AGE are brimful! 
For what other magazine integrates so well the overlap- 
ping interests of men who run the railroads? What mag- 
azine interprets as concisely the fast-breaking events so 
compelling to top executives...or probes so incisively 
the urgent developments every department head must 
know and understand? Who but the industry’s only news- 


weekly is capable of serving all management here in this 
big-buying, resurgent market? 


Pick your own publishing strength-test...editorial, read- 
ership, circulation, buying power, advertising! Then 
watch RAILWAY AGE win it hands down against any busi- 
ness paper in the market. What’s more...90% of major 
articles are either firsts or exclusives...it carries twice 
as many editarial pages, a quarter more advertising vol- 
ume than the second magazine...it’s the field’s only news- 
weekly...the only horizontal railroad book with paid- 
audited circulation. Add it all up and the conclusion is 
inescapable. RAILWAY AGE stops your prospects... but 
in it, you catch up with the customers. 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN -« 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 


The Industry’s Only Newsweekly 





essen 


your catalog 


hospitals 
come here 
to buy 


we pl. filed here 
rm [B6b helps them 


buy from you 


Since 1919 hospitals have relied on HosprraL PuRCcHASING FILE for 
buying information on the several thousand items used in everyday 
operation and maintenance for which they now spend $2.2 billion 
annually. Administrators, architects, consultants and purchasing 
officers use it also for basic data on the general and special equip- 
ment needed for hospital construction—a 1957 market of $775 
million. Your catalog filed in HosprraL PurcHASING FILE will help 
them buy from you. The 1958 (35th) Edition is now in preparation 
—catalog space reservations close July 1. Write now for market 
details and full information on why and how to file your catalog in 
HospitaL PURCHASING FILE. 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


PURCHASING FILES, INC. 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


F.W. DODGE 
| Service 


CORPORATION 





DIESEL ENGINE CATALOG 
(Volume 22) 


Editorial sections close for press 
February 15th 


Market Place section closes for press 


March 15th 


Advertising forms close for press 
April 1st 
& 


Diesel Engine Catalog 


816 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD. @ LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 
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when we were faced with an 
abundance of new and stiff compe- 
tition. Since our competitors made 
no effort to police their retail prices, 
we could enforce ours only at the 
risk of losing much _ established 
business. 

Our present policy is to price our 
products as competitively as pos- 
sible, suggest or recommend a spe- 
cific resale price and request that 
our distributors follow our planning 
as closely as possible. 

We are of the firm belief that 
price maneuvering at the distrib- 
utor level is extremely harmful to 
the manufacturer, the distributor 
and inevitably to the quality of the 
product itself. 

In our Materials Handling De- 
partment, we have always insisted 
that wherever a reduced price may 
become necessary, the representa- 
tive must contact the factory sales 
department for written authoriza- 
tion. Over the past years, approxi- 
mately 99% of our materials han- 
dling equipment has been sold 
without necessity for a price reduc- 
tion. For the remaining minute per- 
centage where there has been a 
price reduction, there existed a 
most valid reason. 

In brief, we strictly police and 
enforce our resale prices on our 
materials handling equipment as a 
part of our sales policy to maintain 
quality, uphold fair sales practice 
and likewise discourage unfair 
competition. 


Rust-Oleum has resale price 
Signed cgreement when legal 


By R. A. Fergusson 
President 
Rust-Oleum Corp. 


Evanston, Ill. 


= Because Rust-Oleum products 
are used primarily in the mainte- 
nance field and because our dis- 
tributors must render complete and 
intelligent service, our corporation’s 





policy with respect to the mainte- 
nance of resale prices is very clear- 
ly defined and we make a thorough 
effort to enforce it. Our distribu- 
tors agree with our policy and we 
get excellent cooperation, for I am 
sure they realize that it is in sup- 
port and behalf of the distributor 
organization and must be main- 
tained if they are to receive an 
adequate compensation for the 
value of their services. 

It is our policy not only to 
recommend a suggested resale price 
schedule to our distributors, but we 
request them not to deviate there- 
from and we have a regular resale 
price maintenance agreement which 
all distributors are asked to sign. 

In the several instances where it 
is not legally possible, we do have 
the obvious understanding that the 
policy applies whether there is an 
agreement or not. I must say, too, 
we find that our distributors, in 
states where laws do not support 
fair trade prices, are among the 
most loyal boosters of the policy 
for they are equally in need of 
adequate margins to stay in busi- 
ness. 

In our opinion, any distributor 
who engages in price cutting to 
get an order in behalf of a manu- 
facturer whose products have a 
suggested fair traded price, will do 
great harm, not only to his fellow 
distributors, but also to the manu- 
facturer. 

The basic purpose behind our 
policy is protection of our mutual 
customer, the end user. With our 
particular product, service and 
proper selection of materials and 
correct use on application are im- 
portant. If we permit the center of 
attention to be the price per gallon 
(and it is logical that the user wil! 
desire to buy at the very lowest 
possible cost), it is very easy to ob- 
serve that the service end of our 
selling, which is clearly a_ local 
distributor obligation, will soon be 
absent from the picture in the mind 
of all distributors. As a result the 
improper selection, incorrect use, 
poor result and eventually a bad 
reputation would involve not only 
our Rust-Oleum products but the 
distributor and all of the items he 
sells, and the whole sales program 
through distributors would collapse. 

% 


. ANYONE can do 
NOW PROFESSIONAL eller Vane 4 
PLASTIC BINDING! 


with these HAND-OPERATED » 


PLASTICO 


PUNCHING & BINDING UNITS 


Precision-punches pages fast and easy 


with powerful SHEARING ACTION! hiininamn aan 


- pull lever . . it’s PLASTICO-BOUND! 


Imagine , 
being able to produce genuine PLASTICO-bound booklets, 
catalogs, etc. — right in your own office! Single copies. . . Tacsitenlen 
dozens ... hundreds — these two handy machines will give 
your literature extra prestige and selling power by adding ARCH DESIGN 
colorful PLASTICO Bindings. Rugged, compact, and easy to ao Gout . 
use, PLASTICO hand-operated units are “at home” in every 
office or business — pay for themselves in savings of time and 
binding costs. 


FRE Colorful 8-page booklet tells you how to get more out of your printed literature. 
Fill out and mail this coupon TODAY! 


AST) PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 


‘INDE? ERS/ Originators of Plastic Binding in America 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. © 15 West 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. IM 732 Sherman St., Chicago, 5 Illinois 


Please rush FREE BOOKLET giving me full information about 
the new PLASTICO Hand-Operated Punching and Binding 
Units for office use. 
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Firm 
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FR | 
BOOKLET City 5000 cD cena 




















an 


locate industrial markets 


1957 :..°: 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 





by providing information on 
69 major industrial and trade 


markets plus 87 sub-markets. 
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WHAT 

DO YOU KNOW 
| ABOUT 
COTTON GINS 


AND OILSEED 


PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


THIS 1S A MARKET 


that covers all cotton creas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery © Farm Machinery © 
Power Units ¢ Processing 
Equipment * Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery ¢ 
Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides © 
Scales © Lubricants and 
hundreds of other 

industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 


In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 


“The Press'’ has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 
Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market data. 


THE 

ehoh mee), Maca i, | 
AND 

OIL MILL 


Press 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PROBLEMS 


= My company’s 50th anniversary 
is coming up in 1959, and I’m ready 
to begin my preliminary planning 
for the project. I'd appreciate any 
suggestions as to the various activi- 
ties we should undertake . . Direc- 
tor of Public Relations. 


Be helpful, don’t boast 
on your 50th anniversary 
= Please accept our congratula- 
tions for starting your planning 
early. Many companies find them- 
selves in hot water because they 
fail to start planning until the an- 
niversary year is almost upon them. 
We would have to know more 
about your company before we 
could attempt to suggest a complete 
program. However, we're glad to 
report some of the methods used by 
other industrial advertisers who 
have conducted successful pro- 
grams. 
First of all, you should face the 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


cold, bitter truth that few, if any 
people give a particular damn that 
your good company is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. Age doesn’t 
prove much to anyone . . it doesn’t 
prove that organization is outstand- 
ing . . it doesn’t prove that your 
product is better than someone 
else’s. People don’t buy your prod- 
ucts because your company is 50 
years old. If a competitor makes a 
better product, cheaper . . and de- 
livers it faster, your ripe old age of 
50 won't help you at all. 

One of the few things it does 
prove is that your company has 
made enough correct decisions to 
remain in business for 50 years. But 
this is not to say that some com- 
pany, much younger, is not making 
better decisions, faster and more 
profitably. 

All of this is leading up to the 
idea that a company anniversary is 
not a time for bragging and boast- 


Continued on page 128B 





ZeA hyr 


Industry’s Use of Electric Motors, 
1905-1955, Traced by Bodine 











Historic . 


- Bodine Electric Co. celebrated 50th anniversary with two-page ad review- 


ing company’s progress in product applications, tied in each step with contemporary 


national news event. 





symbol of 


This symbol means nuclear energy at work. 
Increasingly in many industries this purple and 
yellow “flower” is blooming—bringing with it new, 
peace-time uses of the atom. Engineers—readers 
of MACHINE DEsIGN—are designing today the 
equipment which will carry this insignia tomorrow. 


Now, more than ever before, design engineers 


need a large and continuing supply of information. 


That is why the information source more design 
engineers use than any other is MACHINE DESIGN. 


Proof: Readership studies show a preference 
for MACHINE DESIGN among engineers in 


a PENTON publication 


every major industry. And in the year since 
MACHINE DESsIGN increased its publishing schedule 
from 12 to 26 issues, inquiry volume per issue has 
increased 21+ times. Average advertising readership 
is up as much as 55%%—the result of giving design 
engineers more information, more often. 


You can always look to 


MACHINE DESIGN 


for outstanding readership 


Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Processing Steel 


is my business... 
that’s why I make 
it my business 
to read STEEL 
PROCESSING 


The editorial matter in Steel 
Processing is of intense practical 
interest to the operating personnel 
in the forging, pressworking, weld- 
ing, forming, and heat treating 
industries. It is written in shop 
language and addressed exclu- 
sively to processors of steel. 

Steel Processing reaches 7,500 
key buying authorities—plant ex- 
ecutives, managers, production 
managers, general and department 
superintendents, foremen, metal- 
lurgists, and purchasing agents. 
This circulation is audited by BPA. 

Find out how Steel Processing 
can do a thorough yet thrifty sell- 
ing job for your product or service 
in the vast steel processing market. 
Write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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ing. So, let’s not shout, “How won- 
derful we are . . we've been in busi- 
ness 50 years.” Instead, let’s use the 
anniversary as a reason for doing 
something that will be of help (or 
at least interesting) to our cus- 
tomers, prospects and friends. 

Now that we have all this off our 
chest, let’s see if we can come up 
with some of the suggestions you 
asked for in the first place. Here 
goes: 


(Editor’s note: Our questioner has 
asked that we do not divulge his 
product line . . so for the purpose of 
this article we'll assume that he is 


a manufacturer of gears.) 


1. Consider writing and producing 
a new text book on gear design and 
application the type of text that 
could be used in schools and col- 


leges. 


2. Conduct a nation-wide essay 
contest for high school students (or 
perhaps just technical high school 
students). The writer of the best 
paper telling, “What Gears Mean to 
America” would receive a_ four- 
year engineering scholarship to the 
school of his (or her) choice. Or, 
perhaps set up an endowment, so a 
scholarship could be awarded every 


year. 


3. Produce a motion picture, dem- 
onstrating the various kinds of 
gears, how they function, and how 
they are used. A film of this type 
would find wide use in industry and 
schools. It would also be booked by 
various technical association groups, 
not to mention civic groups such as 
Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Com- 


merce, etc. 


4. Sponsor a nation-wide competi- 
tion for the most interesting new 
use of gears or for the person 
reporting the oldest gear in use 
(made by your’ company, of 


course. ) 


5. Contact the producers of “Omni- 
bus” who just might be interested 
in doing a piece on the history and 
development of gears. This is ad- 
mittedly a long shot, but it would 
be worth a try. If they turned it 
down, you could always approach 


your local educational tv station. 
And if they weren’t interested in 
doing a program on gears, they’d 
probably consider showing your 
movie. 

6. Publish a “Dictionary of Gear 
Terms” . . to be offered via business 
paper ads and publicity. 


7. Make demonstration models of 
gear assemblies . . and donate them 
to colleges for teaching use by en- 
gineering instructors. 


8. Conduct plant tours for local 
student groups . . and townspeople. 
This also applies to local chapters 
of the various technical associations. 


9. Use local advertising to report 
how your company has contributed 
to the community in terms of jobs 

man hours of work per year . 
total dollars per year, etc. 


10. Use national advertising to tell 
your story. But be sure to make it 
as interesting and readable as Bo- 
dine Electric Co., Chicago manufac- 
turer of fractional horsepower elec- 
tric motors did. George Kuhnen, 
Bodine advertising manager pub- 
lished a two-page ad tracing 50 
years of progress by tying histori- 
cal events to interesting product 
applications over the years. Fif- 
teen different pictures were used. 
One picture showed a dental office 
with this caption, “The new model 
1915 cars had steering wheels on 
the left. The public was becoming 
conscious of proper dental care 
and dentists used drills powered 
with Bodine motors.” Another pic- 
ture of the Mt. Palomar tele- 
scope — carried this caption, “Joe 
Louis smashed Jersey Joe Walcott 
in 1948 . . then retired. Others saw 
stars via the new 200” Mt. Palomar 
telescope operated by some 100 
Bodine motors.” 


11. Conduct an art contest, with a 
worth while award for the best 
painting relating to gears. 


12. If you can’t resist having a 
gimmick of some kind, give out free 
chances on a $50,000 award . . to 
be given to the winner (or his heir) 
in 50 years on your company’s 100th 
anniversary . . 2009 A.D. All you’d 
have to do is invest $4,359.20 in any 
5% fund where interest is com- 
pounded annually. ° 





ARE YOU RIDING THE UPTREND 
IN THIS YEAR'S HOUSE MARKET? * 


Don’t let talk of a possible decline in TOTAL housing starts this year obscure the fact that there is 
more than one trend in today’s house market. 


Most current pessimism about the house market results from a tightening credit situation in which 
funds needed for financing new houses have been increasingly hard to get on FHA and VA terms. 


The VA rate is now 444%; the FHA rate recently has been increased to 5%. These rates must be 
increased, many people believe, if banks are to be persuaded to finance the volume of housing wanted 
by lower income families. 

However—a decline in the volume of VA- and FHA-financed housing does not mean a 
decline in quality housing which is financed primarily by conventional mortgages, the bulk 
of which are in the 542% to 6% range. 


In fact—the conventionally fianced house market, which includes the quality house market, has 
been increasing both relative to the market as a whole and in absolute numbers. 
Here are government statistics on total new privately financed nonfarm housing starts classified by 
type of financing: 
In the 4th quarter... 
1955 1956 


Tobe Maite. 5 OF eeccae 66s eee 234,400 down 32,300 
VA- and FHA-financed . . . . .. =. 136,900 95,800 down 41,100 
Conventionally financed ... .. 129,800 138,600 UP 8,800 


In January... 
1956 _ 1957 


OS he era i ehh ary en vat 73,700 62,200 down 11,500 
VA- and FHA-financed . . . . .. . 36,000 19,800 down 16,200 
Conventionally financed ..... 37,700 42,400 UP 4,700 


In 1955, 49% of total starts were conventionally financed; in 1956, 58% and in January 1957, 68%. 


Thus the credit squeeze is primarily on VA- and FHA-financed minimum houses—not on higher 
priced conventionally financed houses which are increasingly important in terms of the total market. 
This suggests that 1957 is a good year to cultivate the quality house market. And that, of course, 
means cultivating architects. 

You will reach the largest architect audience—responsible for planning the largest number of architect- 
designed houses—in Architectural Record’s regular issues and in Architectural Record’s bonus 


all-house issue, “Record Houses of 1957”, to be published in mid-May. 


Extra copies of this advertisement are available from: 


f Architectural Record 


‘‘workbook of the active architect and engineer” 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. + OXford 5-3000 
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“““\ Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 
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February / volume 4.5% 


1957 1956 


(in pages) over 1956 
page change 


% change 


Year to date/volume 5.7% (in pages) over 1956 
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page ¢ 
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26,848 


Industrial 


25,054 


+ 1,794 





3,234 


Product News* 


3,183 


+ Sl 


+ 7.2 
+16 





Trade 5,990 


6,279 


— 289 


— 46 








Class = a 


3,298 


a 25 





“1,110 
40,505 


Export 
Total 


*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


954 
38,768 


“+ 156 





+ 1,737 


+164 
+45 


February pages pages to date 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 


+08 


Industriai 52,528 48,597 


+ 3,931 





Product News* 6,211 6,142 


+ 69 





Trade 11,600 11,937 


337 





6,219 
2,459 
99,017 __ 


Class 5,931 
Export 
Total 


"1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


2119 
74,726 


me 


1957 


288 
+ 340 
+ 4,291 _ 


February pages pages to date 


1956 1957 1956 





Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating . 

Air Force 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker 

Brewer 

Builder 

City 2 

Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 

Gas Journal 

Machinist (bi-w.) 

Milk Review 

American Paper Merchant 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 

Aviation Age 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Products (11!/4x1114) 
(7x10 ad units)” 

Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 
Seramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w. 
Shemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Progress 

Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 

Construction (bi-w.) 

Construction Bulletin (w.) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 

Constructioneer (w.) 

Construction Equipment 

Construction Methods & Equipment 

Construction News Monthly 

Constructor 


Consulting Engineer 
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169 
92 
23 
452 
66 
44 
25 
66 
84 
181 
|||266 
230 
207 
7460 
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Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 
(7x10 ad units) - 
Control Engineering 
Dairy Record (w.) - 
Design News (semi-mo.) 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress (9x12)° 
Distribution Age 
Drilling 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
Electronic Equipment 
Electronics (tri-mo.) 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer 
Factory Management & Mntce. 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Mills 
Fire Engineering 
Fleet Owner 
od Engineering 
i Packer 
od Processing 


x 
ic Arts Monthly (4!/2x61/2) 
, Piping & Air Conditioning 
& Home 
e Cream Review 
Industrial & Engineering 
Industrial Development” 
Industrial Finishing (41/2x61/2) 
Industrial Laboratories 
Industrial Packaging 
Industry Power 
Inland Printer 
Interiors 
Iron Age (w.) 
ISA Journal 
Leather & Shoes (w.) 
LP-Gas 
Lumberman 
Machine Design (bi-w.) 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 


Chemistry 


174 
139 
*62 
284 
40 
27 
§337 
110 
155 
147 
107 
266 
54 
107 
1355, 
235 
69 


* #382 


190 
*440 
42 
253 


96 
61 
136 
122 
*46 
97 
184 
84 
‘208 
234 
163 
82 
*88 
17 
83 
96 
33 
3] 


82 
46 


85 


152 
82 
64 

276 
45 
40 

§334 

105 

128 

149 
92 

250 
44 
95 

306 

178 
60 

*323 

161 

399 
4] 

238 


333 
157 
115 
929 

93 

80 
395 
215 
268 
266 
159 
460 
108 
160 
687 
337 
144 
620 
302 
705 

82 
442 


414 
249 
125 
583 

79 

65 
395 
215 
325 
303 
19] 
500 
127 
192 
721 
440 
158 
717 
327 
902 

88 
503 


179 
116 
266 240 
262 249 
72 69 
182 172 
357 355 
168 175 
434 413 
505 403 
369 389 
140 140 
157 146 
39 734 
160 144 
186 174 
62 62 
55 58 
148 130 
189 201 
1059 955 
88 54 
220 243 
133 152 
208 208 
569 474 
494 486 
38 71 
Continued on page 132 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY your smile 


wmeneee YOU Printing 


A warm, friendly smile is one of the fastest ways 
to win a friend. You’re judged by your smile, 
remembered by your smile. And just as your smile 
reflects your own personality, your printed litera- 
ture reflects the character of your company. 

If you want your customers and prospects to 
respect you, you must show respect for them. One 
way to do this is to send out distinctive printing 
on top quality paper. 

Distinctive printing wins friends. And it stays 
on the job . . . passes from prospect to prospect 


. . . creates priceless word-of-mouth publicity. 
Team up with a GOOD printer. Booklets, 
brochures, broadsides, bulletins, folders, reports, 
manuals, catalogs — all these gain vastly in effec- 
tiveness when you plan them with the help of a 
good printer. Call him in at the start of the job. 
He will be likely to specify Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. Why? Because he wants your 
as the 
finest evidence of his craftsmanship. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


printed pieces to be superior pieces 


jprinting papers 
make a 
good impression 
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February pages pages to date February pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 Industrial group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 








Marine Engineering/The Log - C 211 Texas Contractor (w.) —— ose Sek ee 122 302 240 
Mass Transportation 26 47 3° Textile Industries 158 160 268 259 
Materials & Methods’ 354 335 Textile World 155 166 295 311 
Mechanical Engineering 360 312 Timberman 88 92 261 270 
Mechanization 178 92 Tool Engineer 202 164 400 349 
Metal Finishing ai 157 Tooling & Production 177 159 309 287 
Metal Products Manufacturing 102 Traffic World (w.) 129 129 255 5 
Metal Progress Utilization “ 28 37 56 
Metalworking Veneers ‘& Plywood : 27 30 56 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) - Wastes Engineering : 24 20 42 

Milk Dealer Water & Sewage Works 64 53 124 

Milk Products Journal Waterways Journal (w.) 138 129 237 

Mill & Factory Water Works Engineering 61 51 116 
Mining Engineering Welding Engineer 66 58 128 
Mining World Western Builder (w.) 7208 199 518 
Modern Brewery Age Western Canner & Packer 37 28 60 
Modern Industrial Press - a Western Construction 88 81 237 210 
Modern Machine Shop (4/2x6¥/2) - Western Industry 68 54 142 118 
Modern Materials Handling . ee | 241 Western Machinery & Steel World® 122 90 221 194 
Modern Metals Western Metals 71 68 137 122 
Modern Packaging i 36 43 71 85 
Modern Plastics ‘ . 312 285 461 448 
Modern Railroads } oleum (9x12) 62 123 124 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 52,528 48,597 
National Petroleum News - 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w.) 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) - 

Oil Forum 

Organic Finishing 
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February pages pages to date 
Product News Group 1957 1956 1957 #1956 


he 


—- Orman vi 





Rothe Balider & Mactan Volume figures for product news information publications are 
rue andlingge sew’ ngineer reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 31/4x434,/’) . . not in standard 
Package Engineering . — 7x10 pages. 

a “4 F sr (9%x12) ____. Contractors’ Electrical Equipment . 196 148 388 308 
Pay er, Film & oil Converter : Electrical Equipment Sia 308 564 588 
ae rere sroseees +! Industrial Equipment News . ee 783 1531 =1523 
—— rete (w.) anaes Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Peper Trade Jounal tw - ‘ Operation ——— — a a a 
Petroleum Engineer ---- — Jobber Product News 95 71 155 112 
Petroleum -4e-smangatad ; New Equipment Digest 743 772 1385 1413 
oe — Retiner : : Plastics World 286 277 652 607 
Petr pe Week - : Product Design & Development 390 372 723 683 
Pipe Line indusiry ’ es Transportation Supply News 250 266 406 502 
Total 3,234 3,183 6,211 6,142 


lant Engineering 
lating 


Engineering 

ctical Builder 

inting WM 
Printing Magazine : 
roceedings of the I. R. E. - 
Product Engineering 
Production 
Production Equipment 
Products Finishing (41/2x6/2) 

Architecture 


February pages pages 
Trade Group 1957 1956 1957 





SIO MONI & 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (10!4x14) a 86 191 
American Artisan - ‘ 134 103 317 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 7136 183 443 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 157 170 267 
Building Supply News l 452 533 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations - ’ 33 32 64 65 
Druggist Editions 7 66 184 171 
General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions y 139 237 263 
Railway Locomotives & Cars Grocery Editions 118 128 240 233 
Railway Purchases & Stores Q Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 56 40 96 Rg? 
Railway Signaling & Cleaning Laundry World ; 99 97 162 160 

Communications 39 Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 
Railway Track & Structures ad units) 49 67 83 100 
Roads & Streets Department Store Economist 93 93 160 182 
Rock Products ; Domestic Engineering ae 170 270 299 
Rocky Mountain Construction Electrical Dealer cs 63 107 106 

(semi-mo.) 7 217 97 Electrical Merchandising (9x12) —— 204 448 457 
SAE Journal 7 139 23 24 Electrical Wholesaling 98 191 185 
Signal™ 17 . Farm Equipment Retailing 69 123 122 
Southern Lumber Journal ] 2 Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 122 194 241 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 142 ) Florists’ Review (w.) ees oi 369 742 707 
Southern Power & Industry 7s Fueloil & Oil Heat “ 89 206 200 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 5 Gas Heat 44 106 98 
Steel (w.) Geyer’s Dealer Topics 75 148 154 
Street Engineering 32 Glass Digest 61 110 118 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 112 , Hardware Age (bi-w.) ie 352 611 641 
Telephony , 2 l Hardware Retailer * 211 481 566 
Continued on page 134 
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Pulp & Paper 
Purchasing 

Purchasing News 
Quick Frozen Foods? 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Freight Traffic 
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Product-design engineers MAKE MARKETS GROW 


they put a whole nation at the helm! 


EEMS only yesterday that yacht- 

ing was for millionaires and boat- 
ing strictly for fishermen. Today — 
thanks to product-design engineers 
—millions of people own boats — 
varying from sleek little models pow- 
ered by outboard motors to heavy 
cabin cruisers equipped with twin 
diesel engines, electric pumps and 
winches, hydraulic steering, ship-to- 
shore, sonic and radar devices, etc. 
The marine equipment segment of 


the O.E.M., including naval ord- 
nance and commercial ships, is a 
source of big business to suppliers 
of materials, parts, finishes. 

Today, more than ever, product- 
design engineers are doing big things 
for products and people. They’re 
creating NEW MARKETS AND 
MAKING THEM GROW. 

Contributions to better living and 
business come from Design Engi- 
neering Headquarters everywhere... 


wherever products are engineered. 
And in their search for new tech- 
niques, materials, parts, and finishes 
to complete their projects, over 
35,000 product-design engineers have 
made Product Engineering the pace- 
setting publication in its field. 

To reach these men who make 
markets grow, advertisers put more 
pages, and invest more dollars, in 
Product Engineering than in any 


other design magazine. 


In the $41-billion original equipment market 





MAKES SALES GROW 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 


Product Engineering, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Trade group 


February pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 


February pages pages to date 


Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Heating 
News (1114x111) 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (43/44x63/4) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Hice Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
W holesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Super Market Merchandising 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


oa 


Total 


Class Group 


47 111 100 


69 164 171 


Plumbing, Air Conditioning 


29 45 45 
a4 7 79 
152 
202 
136 


- 
/ 


141 
103 
129 
100 
310 

93 

99 


46 
135 
105 

57 
103 
210 

45 

91 

92 

a. 


42 


5,990 6,279 


February pages 
1957 1956 





Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 
American Restaurant 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 
Billboard (w.) (103/4x1534) 
Buildings 
Yhain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 
vombinations 
College & University Business 
Dental Survey 
Fast Food 
Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 
Hotel Monthly 
Marketing 
Inplant Food Management 
Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. (w.) 
Medical Economics (4144x634, 
Modern Beauty Shox 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(41/4 x63/4) 


Industrial 


1317 298 
46 59 
"54 61 
55 61 
85 104 
92 92 

"*228'-. - *307 
37 35 


32 31 
53 65 
95 94 
58 S) 
65 7 
92 112 
27 33 
119 102 
38 32 


421 
235 
103 88 
164 


405 314 


Nation's Schools 152 169 250 254 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 101 108 186 198 
Scholastic Coach 36 33 78 75 
School Executive — School 
Equipment News 133 139 233 237 
What's New in Home Economics __ 80 83 129 135 
Total 3,323 3,298 6,219 5,931 
February pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 


Agricultura de las Americas 53 44 85 76 
American Automobile 87 72 147 120 
American Exporter (2 editions) 85 83 427 352 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) ‘ 79 300 
Automotive World (2 editions) 56 117 
Automovil Americano 86 142 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 33 59 
Farmaceutico 23 59 
Hacienda (2 editions) 89 196 
El Hospital ] 13 27 23 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 51 133 94 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 45 107 86 
Management Digest Latin 

American Edition 
Management Digest, Dverseas 

Edition 27 5 44 
Petroleo Interamericano 44 1] 89 
Pharmacy International 16 < 37 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 7 13 34 26 
Revista Industrial 13 14 4 26 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 24 26 49 48 
Textiles Panamericanos 43 39 5 67 
World Construction 27 29 46 
World Mining 57 50 32 79 
1,110 954 2,119 


Export Group 
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22 50 33 


Total 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 

standard 7x10 inch advertising pages. 

SIncludes special issue 

"Estimated 

"Two issues 

‘Three issues 

‘Four issues 

"Five issues 
Does not 

“Diesel Progress . 

ported as pages. 

"Materials & Methods . . Dec., 1955 total incorrectly reported in 
Jan. issue. Should have been 177 pages. 

‘Public Works formerly included in 
ported in industrial group. 

*Quick Frozen Foods . . Feb., 1956 issue includes coverage ot 

industry's convention, covered this year in Jan. issue. 

“Western Machinery & Steel World . . Jan., 1957 figure incor- 

rectly reported. Should have been 99 pages. 

“Building Products . . included for the first time this month. 

“Industrial Development . . formerly bi-mo., now monthly. 

"Signal . . formerly bi-mo., now monthly. 


Western section 
‘junior page” units re- 


include advertising in special 
- carries special 7x10" 


class group, now re- 





Leaders in classified 
Following are those 


listed alphabetically 


issues, 


is for year to date total: 


American Funeral Director 
American Machinist 

Aviation Week 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Tanner & Freezer 

Shemical & Engineering News 
Yhemical Engineering 
chemical Engineering Progress 


themical Week 
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publica- 
tions that carried 5 or more pages 
of classified in their Februar 
. First 
figure is for month, second figure 


Coal Age 


Yonstructioneer 
Control 
Electrical 
Electrical World 
Electronics 


y, 1957 


Engineering News-Record 


Florists’ Review 


Foundry 


Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) 


Iron Age 
ISA Journal 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 


Lumberman 
Mechanical 
Mining World 


Construction Bulletin 
Construction Digest 


Engineering 
Engineering 


Engineering 


Modern Hospital 
National Provisioner 
Oil & Gas Journal 
Paper Mill News 
Pit & Quarry 
Plastics World 
Power 

Printing Magazine 
Product Engineering 
Roads & Streets 
Rock -Products 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony 

Texas Contractor 
Textile World 
Timberman 

Western Builder 
Wood Worker 





new HIGHS in advertising volume... 
real measure of continuing editorial proficiency! 


. INSTRUMENTS AND AUTOMATION 


| 
i INSTRUMENTS For over 29 years the only publication in the 
and field published monthly to the primary 
market for instrumentation and automatic 
control products. Serves industry’s men of 
influence who are responsible for specifica- 
tion, installation, maintenance and operation 
of industrial and scientific instrumentation 
and control equipment and systems. 








1956-1,568 PAGES OF PAID ADVERTISING 
1955- 1,366 PAGES OF PAID ADVERTISING 
GAIN 202 PAGES...FOR A 14.8% INCREASE 





~ ‘ 1956-1,561 UNITS (TABLOID 1/9THS) OF PAID ADVERTISING 
ae 1955- 1,194 UNITS (TABLOID 1 /9THS) OF PAID ADVERTISING 
= GAIN 367 UNITS...FOR A 30.7% INCREASE 


Juquizres~ 


Im TRIS 15508 





QUALIFIED SALEB LEADS 


oa mom ese 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 


Published bi-monthly. Only product tabloid 
exclusively devoted to industrial and scien- 
tific instruments and electronic and mechan- 
ical components. Serves the thousands of 
men who comprise the secondary market for 
instrumentation and control equipment and 
components. 














It would be obvious to say that we are mighty 
pleased with this demonstration of advertiser con- 


Healthy increases in advertising volume mean quite 
a bit more than mere statistics. Actually, these new 


highs in paid advertising pages are a direct indica- 
tion . . . an open demonstration of the faith adver- 
tisers place in the editorial proficiency of INSTRU- 
MENTS AND AUTOMATION and INSTRUMENT 
& APPARATUS NEWS. 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


fidence. We would, however, like to go on record 
as saying that we will continue to concentrate our 
full effort toward producing a superior editorial 
product that is rewarding to both readers and adver- 
tisers. This, as always, will be our goal for 1957. 


Headquarters 
for measurement 
and automatic 





845 RIDGE AVENUE ¢ PITTSBURGH 12, PA. © FAIRFAX 1-0161 


since 1928 
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control information 


CATALOG FILES... 


continued from p. 72 


up tremendously and both the cost 
of selling and the cost of buying 
would be greatly reduced. 

The problem of efficiency in cata- 
log distribution is not, of course, a 
new one. It has plagued catalog 
producers for many years. It is a 
most complex problem involving 
the selection of names, the mainte- 
nance of lists, mailing, timing, and 
a score of other headaches. These 
are factors above and beyond the 
production of the catalog. They 
have to do only with distribution 
which is, of course, the key to use. 


Three distribution methods . . 
To some extent the catalog produc- 
er can control the selection of 
names, the maintenance of lists, 
and the other facets of the dis- 
tribution problem. What he cannot 
control, however, and what finally 
determines the effectiveness of any 
catalog, is its handling after it 
reaches the prospect or customer. 

In general, there are three meth- 
ods of catalog distribution: (1) the 
broadcast method in which the 
catalog is mailed, distributed by 
salesmen, and handed out at con- 
ventions and shows, and recipients 
are asked to file it for future ref- 
erence; (2) the hold-back method 
which makes catalogs available 
only to those requesting them; and 
(3) the pre-filed method in which 
the catalogs of manufacturers with 
a common market are assembled in 
an organized bound file and dis- 
tributed to individuals and organi- 
zations representing the bulk of the 
buying power in the market. 

It will be no news to manufac- 
turers producing catalogs that the 
first two methods of distribution in- 
volve a good deal of waste. Studies 
have shown that under the broad- 
cast method, accessibility of cata- 
logs to buyers is only about 20%. 
One such study showed that in one 
field two-thirds of the manufactur- 
ers’ catalogs received by the broad- 
cast method are discarded. 

The hold-back method is less 
wasteful in some respects than the 
broadcast method since it assures 
distribution only to those who are 


definitely interested. However, 
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great numbers of good prospects 
and customers may never request 
the catalog, either because they do 
not know one is available, or do 
not have facilities for filing it, or 
when the need for it is experienced, 
cannot wait for it to reach them. 
Even those who request a copy and 
make the best possible use of it 
by actually purchasing from it, 
may discard it immediately after 
and thus be without it when an- 
other purchase is to be made. 


Short-lived lists .. A factor 
which contributes greatly to waste 
in both broadcast and hold-back 
distribution is the fact that in a 
year’s time, the average list suffers 
a mortality, for one reason or an- 
other, of 30 to 35%. Thus even lists 
very carefully compiled from re- 
quests soon become largely inef- 
fective. 

Some companies, at the time 
catalogs are issued, request sales- 
men to supply names of customers 
and prospects. The danger here lies 
in the fact that salesmen do not al- 


ways have their own lists up to: 


date, or they may, for many rea- 
sons, fail to turn in names of good 
prospects. 

But let’s assume as a possibility 
a thing which most catalog produc- 
ers will readily admit is an utter 
impossibility: a 100% satisfactory 
list of names to which to send the 
catalog. 

What happens when the catalog 
is received by these firms and in- 
dividuals? Already cited is the case 








“Our editor spends entirely too much 
time out in the field.” 


of one field where two-thirds of 
manufacturers’ catalogs are dis- 
carded immediately upon receipt. 
Quite obviously, the reason for this 
is lack of facilities for filing cata- 
logs. But this high figure does not 
prevail in all fields. Another study 
in another field showed that 53.7% 
of the organizations receiving man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs have facilities 
for filing them. There were 498 or- 
ganizations reporting in this study. 
Of the 498, this is the picture of 
how much of the catalog informa- 
tion received is actually kept: 

21 or 4.21% keep 1 to 9% of 

catalogs received. 

59 or 11.84% keep 10 to 20%. 

64 or 12.85% keep 21 to 49%. 

130 or 26.10% keep 50 to 74%. 

151 or 30.32% keep 75 to 90%. 

73 or 14.65% keep 91 to 100%. 

Thus the mere fact that catalog 
recipients say they have filing fa- 
cilities does not mean that they 
have facilities for all catalogs. 

“In a wholly efficient manner” 
is a phrase which few firms main- 
taining catalog files would very 
readily apply to their systems. In- 
vestigations by one firm of the 
catalog files of some “important 
companies” show the files to be in 
a “haphazard and incomplete con- 
dition.” Investigators reported, for 
example, that if there are ten sup- 
pliers of a product, catalogs from 
less than half of them will be found 
in most files. Moreover, these cata- 
logs sometimes ranged over a 15- 
year period in their dates. 


So what? . . All of the foregoing 
leads very obviously to the ques- 
tion: so what? Should manufactur- 
ers discontinue producing catalogs 
or should they accept the factor of 
waste in distribution, no matter 
how large, as an unavoidable evil 
and go along as in the past taking 
what crumbs of attention they can 
get and let it go at that? 

It is true that some manufactur- 
ers, completely baffled by the prob- 
lem of catalog distribution, have 
reduced their catalog operation to 
the production of “specification 
sheets” which they hope will serve 
the dual purpose of a direct mail 
piece and somehow also cover the 
catalog requirements of their pros- 
pects and customers. Some of these 
sheets are pretty elaborately 

Continued on page 138 
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Commissioner of Public Works Watson and Street Commissioner Switzer inspect sewer cleaning equipment. 


Quauity Counts Wuen Huntington Setects 
Municipal EQuipMeNt 


Does a city always have to accept the “lowest bid”? Not in most 
states, and the Huntington, Indiana (pop. 15,079) story is evidence. 


When Commissioner of Public Works Gordon L. Watson needs 

equipment, his purchasing recommendations have to be approved 

by a board consisting of the Mayor, City Attorney, and himself. 

Advertisements for bids are published and sent to the manufacturers. 
“The award is made only after a comparative analysis of quality, GORDON L. WATSON 

durability, and the kind of service the equipment will render,” says 
Commissioner Watson. “Price is considered, of si . : 
; Commissioner Watson (he’s also City Engi- 
course, but it can never be the only factor. Many x 
; neer and Water Works Superintendent) has been 


manufacturers have convinced us of the super- ae ; 
a regular reader of THE AMERICAN CITY since 


iority of their products, making a higher price 


pares *- 1933, and he keeps his eyes open for equipment 
well justified. , ; ' ie 


that will prove to be in the taxpayers’ interest. 
Your message about quality will be seen by men 
like Mr. Watson, if you invest your advertising 
dollars in THE AMERICAN City. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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0:...how to nourish a big segment of the 
process industries and develop some healthy 
sales figures. 


Food plants continue to lead the production- 
expansion parade with stepped-up research, 
new plants, revolutionary methods—keeping 
this extremely competitive industry on the 
move. Inside 2,123 of these top-rated plants 
2,500 copies of Chemical Engineering Catalog 
perform the vital function of serving up 
product information when it’s needed. With 
no waste of time, without taking a chance 
on tipping-off important plans, CEC paves 
the way for low-cost sales calls. 


For example, CEC works all year round inside : 




















188 food plants in California 

239 food plants in Illinois 

151 food plants in Massachusetts 

258 food plants in New York 

168 food plants in Pennsylvania and 
hundreds of others coast to coast 








































Backstop for business everywhere 


Whatever you sell—equipment, materials of 
construction, engineering services... 
wherever you sell —22,000 copies of CEC 
are strategically placed inside 15,000 top- 
rated process plants throughout the country 
to help bring business your way. 












Many services available 
Find out how CEC’s exclusive low-cost method 
of coverage can back your advertising-selling 
program to the process industries at all 
levels. Ask our District Manager for the 
complete story. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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CATALOG FILES... 


continued from p. 136 


dressed up as file folders in the 
hope that they will get into buyers’ 
files—a rather forlorn hope if no 
files exist. 

To suggest to a manufacturer that 
he discontinue producing a catalog 
would be roughly the equivalent of 
suggesting that he fracture his 
salesmen’s legs, for in spite of waste 
and inefficiency in catalog distribu- 
tion, organized buying information 
is a vital necessity, does perform 
a function beyond that of the sales- 
man and advertising; in fact, com- 
pletes that function. 

But how to whip the problem of 
distribution? How to be sure the 
right names are on the list and that 
the list is kept up to date? How to 
know that important new names 
are added as they become impor- 
tant? How to be sure the catalog 
will be kept whether the recipient 
has a file or not? 

The catalog file publishers believe 
they have the answers to all of 
these questions, too. One of them, 
with a staff of 30 full-time employes 
in the list department alone, says it 
costs $200,000 annually to maintain 
this department. Another, devoting 
an entire building to its catalog 
service publishing staff, is equipped 
with the most modern list-keeping 
equipment and mailing machines in 
the country. The catalog file pub- 
lisher can show you how he gets 
new names, how he qualifies them, 
and adds them to his list. He can 
also show you how he keeps abreast 
of personnel changes in the organ- 
izations to which he sends his cata- 
log service. 


The big question .. All of this 
almost any one will accept. It’s just 
good business for the catalog file 
publisher to have lists in as near- 
perfect shape as it’s possible to get 
them. But that final question — 
how to be sure the catalog will be 
kept whether the recipient has a 
file or hot — really has a second 
and more important part: how to be 
sure the catalog will be used even 
when it is included in the catalog 
file service? 

To the first part of the question, 
the catalog file publisher will tell 
you that his service is sent only to 








those bulk-buying organizations 
which have bought and paid for it, 
plus those which have been pre- 
conditioned for its acceptance and 
retention when it reaches them. 

To back up that answer and to 
answer the second part of the ques- 
tion, the file publisher can give you 
some convincing figures. One of 
them, for example, has completed a 
study which shows that recipients 
use the catalog volume an average 
of 11.71 times per week. Multiplied 
by the 5,500 copies of this particular 
service which are sent to buyers, 
installers and specifiers, that’s a 
total of 64,405 times per week that 
the buyers refer to the service. The 
same study asked the number of 
employes using the service. The 
average was 9.87 or an aggregate 
of 54,285 buyers and specifiers in 
the 5,500 recipients’ offices. 


Wary of waste .. Is the catalog 
file then the perfect answer to 
the catalog distribution problem? 
The publishers and many of the 
manufacturers using this service 
will tell you they haven’t seen any- 
thing better. 

But the file publishers will be the 
first to admit that often the best 
catalog policy is one that makes 
use of more than one distribution 
method (including catalog files, of 
course). In fact, the catalog file 
publishers often design and produce 
catalogs used by manufacturers en- 
tirely apart from their use in the 
file. 

Is the catalog file, then, the 
perfect answer in service to the 
buyer in business and industry? 
Not quite, say the publishers. There 
is still the factor of incompleteness, 
a condition which the publishers 
attribute to the continued apathy— 
or is it fear?—of manufacturers 
toward the whole subject of cata- 
logs. 

It could be that manufacturers, 
buffeted about for so many years 
by the catalog waste winds, are still 
a trifle wary of what for many of 
them would be a new catalog ven- 
ture, especially one that seems as 
pat on all counts as the catalog file 
service. The publishers, of course, 
profess a willingness to deal with 
that wariness if given anything up 
to half a chance. s 

More on catalogs on page 140 













A New Selling Service 
Designed to Reach the 
Pipe Line Market... 














The first edition of the new PirpE LINE COMPOSITE 






CATALOG will be issued in July by Gulf Publishing Com- The pipe line industry invests a billion dollars 
pany. This new merchandising tool is the result of demand . avioc’ in gp cen apap and ee 
. e w on operations and maintenance. Present 
from pipe line men themselves for such a volume. U.S. pipe line network covers 400,000 miles, 
DISTRIBUTION — The first issue of the new with an average of 15,000 miles being added 





annually. This is a big market. 





PipE LINE CoMPOSITE CATALOG, with a minimum guar- 
antee of 4,000 copies, will be distributed only to men 
having actual buying and specifying authority in: 
e Crude and Products Pipe Line Companies 
e Gas Transmission Companies The Pipe Line Composite CatTa- 
e Pipe Line Contractors LOG is backed by Gulf’s 40 years of 
e Engineering-Design Firms specialized petroleum industry publish- 
USAGE — Survey answers from 1,325 pipe line ing experience, including a quarter of a 
men in 312 companies prove conclusively the need for century of compiling and distributing 
this type of specialized catalog service. 97.5% stated industrial catalogs. 
that they would welcome a pipe line composite catalog 
and want a copy when it is published. Hundreds of 
favorable comments have also been received concerning 
this new project. 


THE FOLLOW THROUGH — In response to 
this demand, the first issue of the new Pipe LINE 
CoMPosiITE CaTALOG will be published in July 1957 
(closing date April 1) with subsequent issues every 18 
months thereafter. Here is a specialized catalog file in 
which your products or services can be merchandised 
directly to the men who buy. 


COST CONSIDERATIONS — Two plans are of- 
fered for consideration at reasonable rates: (1) your 
present catalog can be bound into the Pipe LINE Com- 
POSITE CATALOG file, or (2) you can’ use our Complete 
Service, which includes printing, binding and extra reprints 
for your salesmen. 


















WRITE TODAY to the nearest office listed below for complete 
details and rates. Ask for a copy of A New Selling Tool to 
Reach the Pipe Line Market, a 24-page brochure containing 
sales tips, plus hints on copy writing for industrial catalogs. 


















PIPE LINE 


COMPOSITE CATALOG 





PIPE LINE COMPOSITE CATALOG 


A specialized Gulf Publishing Company Publication 







© Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 







@ New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 ¢ Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., CHerry 2-9211 
© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, © Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bldg., Riverside 7-7344 
WAbash 2-9330 * Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington 






© Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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Behind the scenes, in research and de- 
velopment areas where salesmen are rarely 
welcomed, Chemical Materials Catalog 
is the sole representative for over 100 
companies. 2769 copies of this exclusive 
composite catalog of chemicals and raw 
materials information are placed in 1825 
chemical plants. 





5-way index for quick reference 


To put your product literature inside these 
plants where it is readily accessible... 
where it won't get lost... where it will 
be frequently consulted in confidence... 
be sure to use CMC. When you do, you'll 
be sure of getting representation all year 
long inside: 





127 California chemical plants 
123 Illinois chemical plants 

125 Pennsylvania chemical plants 
214 New Jersey chemical plants 


80 Canadian chemical plants 
and hundreds more through- 


out the country 




















He cue sells all process industries 


From chemical and rubber to plastics and 
pharmaceutical plants, CMC paves the 
way for low cost sales calls in over 10,000 
process plants. Write on your letterhead 
for a copy of the latest report showing 
how CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 


430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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‘Silent salesman’ 


How to build better 
distributor catalogs 












Pay dirt . . Efforts 
to produce a good 
distributor catalog 
pay off when an 
industrial buyer 
checks _ specifica- 
tions in making a 
purchase. 


Industrial distributor catalogs are becoming a more important 


part of marketing. There are good reasons for this and good 


ways to meet the challenge . . all spelled out here. 


By F. A. Rank 

Manager, Catalog Sales 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

Chicago 

= The catalog of an industrial sup- 
ply house is much more than an 
order book. It functions as a “silent 
salesman,” on hand 24 hours a day. 
One supply house in Washington, 
D.C. found that its business in- 
creased 40% in the year following 
issuance of a catalog. 

Formerly, distributor catalogs 
were found almost entirely in the 
purchasing department of prospect 
companies. Purchasing people are 
still the key users of the books. 
However, up-to-date thinking is 
that a catalog, to do its job, must 


get down into the shop, for that is 
where need for a product often orig- 
inates. There the master mechanic 
or machine shop foreman picks 
what he needs and passes the order 
number on to the purchasing agent. 
This change in thinking is re- 
flected in print orders. A few years 
ago, a supply house might order 
Continued on page 142 
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w Wittner Does It... 


by roving, and reporting 


In their garden at Domnarfvet, Sweden, Professor and Mrs. Bo Kalling 
entertain our agency’s head and chat about Stora Kal-Do rotary oxygen 
steelmaking process, invented by Professor Kalling, who directs research 


at Domnarfvet, largest steel mill in Seandinavia. Invited to view the 


@ Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “Re- 
pose is not the destiny of man.” We 
believe it; we live by it. Last year, with 
our clients oceans and continents 
apart, we roved from coast to coast, 
border to border—and abroad to 
Europe. This year it could be to Tokyo 
and the Far East. Such activity is on 
direct behalf of our clients. 

Travel yields an “idea-mileage” ob- 
tainable in no other way. Two exam- 


ples prove its potent values: 


1. From a report of a revolutionary 
new Swedish process for making steel, 
Fred Wittner sensed news of benefit 


to all—less costly quality steel, less 


smoke, more healthful industrial cities. 
He was instrumental in arranging for 
one of the outstanding steel announce- 
ments of 1956. The resulting technical 
story described and illustrated in full 
detail a new rotary oxygen steel-mak- 
ing method developed by our client, 


the largest company in Scandinavia. 


2. A 3300-mile trip by our publicity 
staff brought this harvest: the go- 
ahead on promotion about how two 
great public utilities use client prod- 
ucts; a customer's story on the plastic 
molding designed to grip and hold 
supermarket price tags; as well as 


material for a new picture magazine 


process by Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags A/B in order to make it known 
to the U.S. steel industry, Fred Wittner found Old World hospitality 
blending graciously with the most advanced technical thinking. 


which we are launching. 

By travelling constantly to meet with 
clients—and to follow their products 
into the field—we develop first-hand 
news sources and the most useful kind 
of advertising information. We are 
tooled up to do extensive field work. 

What would it mean to you to have 
such a corps of trained industrial re- 
porters and advertising men available 


at a moment’s notice? 
& 


Fred Wittner Advertising 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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How to cultivate hundreds of hot prospects 
for process equipment below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 


This year, every day, Chemical Engineering 
Catalog makes it possible for hundreds of 
leading manufacturers to confer confiden- 
tially inside 1,800 Southern process indus- 
tries plants. 2,289 fact-packed volumes of 
CEC do a steady, low-cost job of presenting 
product facts at the exact time they are 
needed—the preliminary step toward invita- 
tions for sales engineers to come in for 
the “close.” 
For instance: 
42 copies of CEC are used inside 
Kentucky breweries, wineries 
& distilleries 
26 copies in North Carolina 


fertilizer plants 
81 copies inside Tennessee 


chemical plants 
53 copies in West Virginia 

glass & ceramics works 
36 copies in Virginia food plants 
26 copies in Georgia 

paper & pulp operations 
































CEC calls everywhere 

Whatever you sell—equipment, materials of 
construction, engineering services... 
Wherever you sell—North, South, East or 
West—22,000 copies of CEC are strategically 
placed inside 15,000 top-rated process plants 
throughout the country to help bring busi- 
ness your way. 


Complete facts available 
Ask our District Manager for all of the facts 


about CEC use as an effective marketing 
tool to backstop your advertising-selling. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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BETTER CATALOGS... 


continued from p. 140 


1,500 copies, an ample number for 
the purchasing agents in its market. 
Today, print orders are commonly 
3,500 to 5,000 to provide the multi- 
ple copies needed for effective sell- 
ing. A Los Angeles distributor, who 
didn’t feel he was wasting any 
copies, gave 75 of his catalogs to a 
local aircraft manufacturer with the 
purpose of getting them into the 
hands of users. 

Today’s industrial supply catalogs 
are big, complex books. Typically, 
they contain pictures, specifications 
and, in most cases, prices of hun- 
dreds of items produced by many 
different manufacturers. A 500-page 
catalog has, on the average, 500 dif- 
ferent manufacturers represented in 
it. Although there are specialized 
houses dealing in electrical equip- 
ment, automotive products, etc., 
most distributors carry a diversified 
line, often including plumbing and 
electrical products. This diversity 
makes it vital that the distributor’s 
line be presented in a _ uniform 
manner in the catalog. Style and 
instructions should be the same 
throughout. 


Keep it simple . . Typographical 
style is important for the impres- 
sion it can create in the minds of 
customers. Foremost requirement is 
simplicity. An 8-point Modern and 
Gothic type has been standard for 
many years. 

Information contained in the cat- 
alog must be accurate and up-to- 
date. With so many manufactur- 
ers represented in most books, this 
is no easy task. At Donnelley’s, a 
file of 80,000 “unit” listings is kept 
ready for selection and made cur- 
rent for publication by a full-time 
staff. 

While it is agreed that a catalog 
should present items in logical se- 
quence, there has not always been 
full agreement on what, exactly, 
was the logical way. I remember 
that 20 years ago a customer who 
handled three similar lines of one 
particular type of tool insisted to 
me that each line be kept separate 
within his book. When his prospect 
looked for that tool, he argued, he 
thought of one brand and one brand 


only. These days, of course, such 
intense brand loyalty is rare; the 
“department store” type of display 
is fully accepted by industrial pur- 
chasers, who are accustomed to see- 
ing kindred goods together in a 
catalog. 

In addition, the logic of the ar- 
rangement is based on the kind of 
house issuing the volume, the na- 
ture of the industrial area the house 
serves, and precedent—what the 
distributor and his customers are 
accustomed to. Thus, a catalog to 
be circulated in the Detroit area by 
a tool house would logically lead 
off with the tools commonly used 
in automobile manufacturing. 


Bye-bye buyer .. Some odd or 
unusual arrangements have been 
attempted in catalog compilation 
with damaging and sometimes dis- 
astrous results. One book, for ex- 
ample, was arranged for the con- 
venience of the distributor’s own 
billing department, with no thought 
to the convenience of the buyer. 
Needless to say, this catalog failed 
as a selling medium. Another dis- 
tributor decided that an alphabeti- 
cal sequence would be convenient 
for the user. The innovation failed 
when purchasers had to hunt 
through the pages to find such re- 
lated items as solder, flux, and acid. 
Despite the fact that related items 
are properly grouped together in 
a volume, the customer will need to 
refer to the index, which many 
Continued on page 144 





Good beginning . . Industrial distributor 
Lew Gilbert (right) scans distributors’ 
catalogs for ideas, aided by Donnelley 


catalog sales manager Francis Rank. 













by Fred Adams, 


YOU CAN'T SELL TO PHANTOM PROSPECTS! 


How many people do you think you 
know . . . in industry, who might 
influence the purchase of your prod- 
uct... in business, who influence its 
distribution . . . in the professions, 
who might prescribe or specify its 
use? More important, how many of 
these people know you? How many 
recognize your company’s identity, 
respect its reputation, are convinced 
that your salesman will offer a pro- 
ductive relationship? 

These, after all, are the indispens- 
able first steps in the construction of 
sales. They depend on sound adver- 
tising. And the natural province of 
that advertising is the business press. 


BUSINESS PAPERS PINPOINT REAL PROSPECTS 


. . . Remember, business publica- 
tions are unlike any others. There 
are at least 2500 of them, tailored to 
at least 250 specialized audiences— 
each with narrow but intense inter- 
ests. These are largely management 
audiences, alert and wrapped up in 
their work.. 

The modern executive studies the 
publications in his field not only out 
of interest, but because he’s obliged 
to do so. Paper-reading at conven- 
tions is obsolete. Only through the 
press can he follow the pace of 
development and change in today’s 
industry. And our executive knows 
that the advertising directed at him 
reflects and stimulates that develop- 
ment. He takes it very seriously. He 
has the occasion and the means to 
act on it. And the small advertiser 
should bear this in mind: he’s not 
impressed by size or color. Content 
is king! 


AND THEY'RE WILLING TO PROVE IT! 


Business magazines are competitive. 
Years ago, the space salesman was a 
high-powered pitchman. His tactics 
were often at the level of the street- 
corner medicine show. Competition, 


President, G. M. Basford Company 


The business press: 
| required reading for your 
.. industrial prospect! 





today, takes a healthier form. Media 
salesmen have become scrupulous, 
well-informed purveyors of both 
technical and marketing informa- 
tion. They—and the auditing, testing 
and research services to which their 
magazines subscribe — provide 
advertisers with up-to-the-minute 
audience-data unequalled by any 
other medium. These may range 
from buying influence and job re- 
sponsibility to color preference and 
political allegiance. It thus becomes 
possible to see markets in terms of 
people . . . to talk to them instead 
of at them. 


MEDIA SERVICES ENABLE YOU TO PLAN WISELY 


. . . More important, this contin- 
ual self-interpretation enables you 
to make informed selections on at 
least three levels: choice of markets 
in which your activity is warranted 
...choice of publications themselves 
... choice of advertising appeals. A 
market virtually charges admission 
for every product that enters it. In 
any given market, there’s likely to 
be a multiplicity of business papers 
— equally anxious, but not equally 
suited for your advertising message. 
In any given publication, there are 
scores of possible product appeals— 
but perhaps only a single right one. 
With all these hazards, only full 
possession of the facts about your 
audience can point the way to a 
sound investment of advertising 
dollars. 


AND ADVERTISE PROFITABLY! 


Exploiting that investment, of 
course, goes beyond the process of 
mating products with markets and 
media. It eventually rests on the 
solid craft of ad-making. Here there 
are no patent formulas for success. 
But the documented histories of ad- 
vertisers who have profited through 
business paper activity point clearly 
to these governing rules: 








(1) strategic appropriation. Within 
the limits of prudence, let your 
budget follow determination of ad- 
vertising strategy. Don't rely on 
guesswork, tradition, or an arbitrary 
percentage of sales to set your 
appropriation. 


(2) concrete, limited objectives. Try 
to set measurable goals; weed out 
the nebulous ones. Don’t overbur- 
den your ads with superfluous objec- 
tives. By distilling your aims you 
can gain the impact of the single 
statement. 


(3) adequate information. It often 
takes digging to unearth evidence of 
industrial leadership. Take precau- 
tions against letting precious facts 
molder in a plant laboratory, a 
memo file, or the memory of the 
salesman who got a pat on the back 
from his customer. 


(4) understanding the publication. 
Remember that the character of a 
business paper’s editorial content 
will generally determine the areas 
of strongest advertising appeal. Stay 
within these areas, and you are 
likely to find a responsive audience. 


(5) respecting your reader. Don't 
be afraid of taxing him with facts— 
so long as they'll stand up under the 
cold light of analysis. He wants to 
be informed, not amused. Give a 
‘benefit’ headline precedence over 
a tricky headline, an informative 
photograph precedence over a more 
glamorous drawing. Let the pictur- 
esque old cliches fade. You can only 
gain by their passing. 





G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK * CLEVELAND 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-2838 











One of a series—presented by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a service to industry 
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Tedey, 532 copies of Chemical Materials 





Catalog are at work inside 384 plastics 
plants throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
They are at work inside these plants, in 
areas unknown to your most aggressive 
salesmen, because CMC is the exclusive 
source of confidential information required 
for specification and application of chem- 
icals and raw materials. Through this one 
easy-to-use reference volume, you can sell 
plastics processors on the versatility and 
detailed properties of your products. 





Plant penetration assured 
CMC is used by an average of 5 technicians 
per copy. This is how CMC exposes your 
product literature to every worthwhile 
plastics processor at every level by pro- 
viding such coverage as: 


45 copies in 28 plants in Penna. 

40 copies in 27 plants in Ohio 

47 copies in 30 plants in Mass. 

78 copies in 60 plants in New Jersey 
and hundreds more throughout the 

















country 


, 
* 


CMC sells all process industries 


18,000 copies of CMC pave the way for 
low cost sales inside more than 10,000 
process plants of all kinds. Write on your 
letterhead for a copy of the latest report 
showing how CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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BETTER CATALOGS... 
continued from p. 142 


buyers of industrial supplies regard 
as the most important part of the 
book. An adequate index, for ex- 
ample, gives the page for handsaws 
under “Handsaws,” under “Saws, 
hand,” under “Trimmers,” under 
trade names for various handsaws, 
and under the names of the manu- 
facturers of handsaws. An index 
such as this is not short. Most com- 
plete and satisfactory indexes run 
from five to six pages in length for 
each 100 pages of the book. If the 
ratio is much less than this, it is 
probable that buyers will not find 
the catalog an easy one to use. 

The great increase in telephone 
ordering has made arrangement for 
quick reference and good indexing 
vital factors in catalog compilation. 
While personal contact was most 
common twenty years ago, today in 
some areas the bulk of orders made 
from a catalog are placed by tele- 
phone. One west coast distributor 
has some 60 telephone order men 
on his staff. They act as specialists 
in certain products and the switch- 
board operator channels to them 
the appropriate buying calls. 


Personality page . . Since many 
buyers never see the headquarters 
of the supply houses which send 
them a catalog, distributors are 
making more of an attempt to per- 
sonalize their books. A popular and 
effective way to do this is to include 
one or more pages of pictures 
shewing the distributor’s place of 
business, perhaps his fleet of trucks, 
display rooms, warehouse interior, 
top personnel, and the like. Wide- 
spread organizations 
publish maps showing the location 
of branch offices, with street ad- 
dresses, telephone numbers, and 
other information. 

Such illustrations give the buyer 
the feeling that he knows the dis- 
tributor. He is assured that the dis- 
tributor’s facilities are adequate and 
his enterprise a financially and 
otherwise sound one. Then, too, as 
industrial distributors increasingly 
join the movement to outlying areas 
from congested downtown locations, 
these personalized pages call atten- 
tion to such favorable factors as 


sometimes 








































Don't overlook this opportunity to capital- 
ize on in-plant decisions that affect your 
future growth. 

Million dollar spenders each year for equip- 
ment and plant improvement — the chemical 
industry never stands still. Quicker methods 
... more economical techniques... greater 
productive facilities — any means to beat 
competition are uppermost in mind. Chemical 
Engineering Catalog plays an exclusive part 





in this big industry picture. Over 500 leading 
manufacturers rely on CEC to take their 
product or service story inside chemical 
plants where buying decisions are made. 
3,000 copies of CEC (5,751,000 pages of 
product literature) pave the way toward sales 
—reach the right people and influence de- 
cisions inside 2,097 chemical plants. 
For example, CEC “processes” your product 
for future sales inside chemical plants as 
follows: 

247 plants in New Jersey 

151 plants in Ohio 

288 plants in New York 

167 plants in Pennsylvania 

152 plants in Texas 

168 plants in Illinois 

89 plants in Canada 
and hundreds 
of other chemical plants. 























CEC sells from coast to coast 
Discover for yourself how CEC’s complete 
distribution of 22,000 copies in 15,000 top- 
rated process plants across the country can 
set up more business for you and help cut 
selling expense. Our local District Manager 
has the complete story. Call him today. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





ample parking space and convenient 
one-story operations. 

As a company salesman, the cata- 
log must properly represent the 
company. Some distributors try to 
make the covers of their catalogs 
reflect the character of their in- 
dividual business establishments. 
Not so long ago, for example, a 
house in the Southwest that has an 
Indian name decorated the cover of 
its catalog with a simple Indian de- 
sign such as might be woven into a 
blanket. Subtly it conveys the feel- 
ing that here is a house that “be- 
longs” to the area it serves. 

In the 1930’s and even up to the 
time of World War II, the relatively 
slow rate of change in products and 
prices made the average catalog life 
from five to six years. Today, a 
catalog usually stands up for three 
to five years before it is replaced 
with a new one. Sometimes, when 
old books were not picked up at the 
time a new one was delivered, they 
have continued to pull a few orders 
for as long as eight and ten years. 
Even that length of time, however, 
doesn’t always end the useful life 
of these books. Distributors some- 
times hand their old catalogs on to 
vocational schools where they are 
used as textbooks to teach young- 
sters about the nature and use of 
tools. . 








completely 
revised COPPER & COPPER ALLOY 


STOCK LIST 


1956 Edition of 

The American Brass Company 

waren oust 
stock 
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Promotes catalog . . American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., sends direct mail 
piece promoting warehouse stock list to 
customers. Business reply card accom- 
panying mailer makes it easy to ask 
for stock list. 





A better ‘marketplace’ 








And the sheer beauty of 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
gives your catalog “package 
appeal”—the same force that 
moves customers to reach for 
products in a supermarket. 
Once your customers handle 
your catalog and find exactly 
what they need in three sec- 
onds, your sale is made! 


when Her_nn 


makes 
“shopping” easy 


Whether buyers shop in a store 
or page a catalog, your chances 
of selling them depend substan- 
tially on the supermarketing 
approach. Everything must be 
arranged for their convenience. 


Loose-leaf catalogs, always at 
their best with custom-styled 
Heinn binders and indexing, 
provide “supermarket” arrange- 
ment — every item correctly 
classified and easy to order. 
Sections and sheets stay up to 
date and in sequence. 


c 


ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


RUSSELL @ STOLL 


en Sei, MARY, INC, 


* 
FEEDR AY P 
Oar 
Sas ORATION 


salesmen more productive, keep your product messages 
before dealers between sales calls, reduce order 
correspondence and impress your trade. Thou- 


sands of sales executives know these 


facts because they're Heinn cus- 
, tomers. You can learn the 
\ sales-making Heinn 

plan by mailing 


| this coupon: 


Copyright 1957, by 


The Heinn Company, Milwaukee rg 


om gyote" 
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This big industry has big needs for all 
kinds of chemicals and raw materials to 
improve methods, increase production, de- 
velop new products. Chemical Materials 
Catalog serves this need by distributing 
1,013 copies to 805 paper and pulp plants 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. CMC alone 
makes it possible for research and produc- 
tion men in these plants to learn quickly 
and in confidence how your products can 
fill their needs. 


Exclusive plant coverage 


CMC is often the sole reference source 
inside plants. Process men depend on it 
to guide them to the answers to their 
problems. And this initial guidance paves 
the way for a low-cost production call by 
your sales engineer. CMC gives your prod- 
uct literature this kind of coverage for 
example with: 





83 copies in 64 plants in Mass. 
129 copies in 106 plants in New York 
63 copies in 55 plants in Canada 
“67 copies in 52 plants in Wisconsin 
plus many others throughout the 


country 
QP, ’ : 
Ke CMC sells all process industries 


From chemicals and rubber to food and 
plastics, 18,000 copies of CMC pave the 
way for low cost sales inside more than 
10,000 process plants of all kinds. Write 
on your letterhead for a copy of the latest 
report showing how CMC stimulates buy- 
ing action. 

















CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 


430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. | 
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Inquiry 


DATE: 








USE BOTTOM SECTION ORDER BLANK FOR PROMPT HANDLING 


To: Inquirer 


SOURCE: 
































Service Dept. will reply promptly. 


REMARKS: — 


Thank you for your interest in the Elbe Line. The fii reque: 
o iterature you sted | 
enclosed. If more information is required, our soles representative or rolemer 









































To: Sales Representative 











ORDER BLANK 


STOCK NO. | 


REMARKS) 


Signed: 





649 ALDEN STREET 


ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., INC. 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Attn: Customer Service Dept. 


PHONE: OSborne 6-853] 








NOTE: EACH SECTION OF THIS FORM CAN BE FOLDED FOR MAILING IN WINDOWED ENVELOPE 











Helps land orders . 


. This inquiry form, with four carbon duplicate copies underneath, 


goes to inquirer, salesman and into home office files to spur sales. 


Fast, too 


Simple form makes 
inquiry-handling easy 


With five copies, it helps you keep tab, follow up 


By T. R. Smith 
Elbe File & Binder Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


= If your publicity is pulling a 
good volume of inquiries, be sure 
you make the most of them. 

That means taking the trouble to 


answer them promptly, and see- 
ing to it that the sales force follows 
up promptly. At the Elbe File & 
Binder Co., manufacturer of loose- 
leaf products and sales presenta- 
tions, it hasn’t been much trouble 
since we put to use an inquiry form 
and inquiry handling system. 





The company is able to draw 
plenty of inquiries because it gets 
plenty of new-product publicity — 
inasmuch as the company carries 
more than 3,000 stock items, with 
restyling and the creation of new 
lines and special products an almost 
continual process. 

The inquiry handling system 
works like this: 

Every inquiry that is received as 
a result of a publicity item is tallied 
by market classification and publi- 
cation wnere the item appeared (if 
known). This record is kept on 5 x 
8 index cards which are filed by 
market classification. 

The file serves two important 
purposes: 

1. It offers a basis for evaluating 
effectiveness of publicity. 

2. It provides important data for 
assisting the advertising department 
to evaluate media. 

The key to our inquiry handling 
system is prompt submission of 
literature and information to the 
inquirer, and the distribution of re- 
lease inquiries to the salesmen or 
dealers. All salesmen are listed in 
the publicity file, and are automat- 
ically alerted when publicity is re- 
leased. The salesmen receive the 
original correspondence from all in- 
quiries. 


Fast and easy .. The five-part, 
11 x 84%” form shown here gives us 
an effective method of answering 
inquiries, notifying the sales force, 
making an automatic second mail- 
ing to the inquirer, and a chrono- 
logical follow-up to the salesman 
for a report. In one typing, all in- 
formation is entered on the form. 
The inquirer has the local sales- 
man’s name, address and phone 
number; the salesman has the com- 
plete data on the source of the in- 
quiry. 

The form folds so that any one 


dustrial ff: 
Market 


Monsfielde Oil City“ »Bradtord 
OHK *Worren 
ew Castietcaasys van 
ecolumbus e Pittsburg 


Charlesto: 
oe ihe 
wyuntington, e yec\S 


‘londe . 


Industrial Ratio Map of U. S. 
Shows area of each state in exact ratio to the value 
of its industry. M.P.A. covers the "Heart" exclusively. 


Advertise in the $100-BILLION Industrial Midwest 
at the All-lmportant PURCHASING AGENT Level! 


Want quicker buyer-action? M.P.A. gets through to “‘buy- ° 
ers” in America’s great industrial ‘‘Heart’’ like no other 
publication can. It’s the Official Magazine of the powerful 
Purchasing Agents Association in the world’s richest con- 
centration of industrial purchasing power. “Preferred” 
reading by all member-P.A.’s. Editorially tailored to the 
needs of these buyers, exclusively. Gives your sales message 
unique authority with the men who buy what you sell in 
the nation’s fastest growing industrial market. Join the 
many successful national advertisers already “regulars’’ in 
M.P.A. Get into the next issue. 


of the three addresses will fit a A few of the “‘national’’ advertisers who use over 50°%, of the space: 

windowed envelope, enabling the 

inquirer to easily contact either the | U!°$"stee! —eO no thoy MUST un me, Write for 
salesman or the company again. | }** a ee j a i ‘ontdee 
The lower portion of the form also pa all ogy Ho gy = pe ] | pig Fos 
serves as an order blank, should the American Brass —o, a letterhead 
inquirer choose to buy immediately . 

from catalogs or data submitted by 
the company. 

The five-part form (which in- 
cludes four carbon duplicates) is 
distributed as follows: 

Continued on page 148 


639 Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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He’s reading 


_ 


cou. MINING 


Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 2% hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most . . . Coal Mining. 


AA-4745 


COAL MINING 


R98 


ce 
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> Part 1 (white) is sent to the in- 
quirer the same day the inquiry is 
received. 
> Part 2 (canary) is sent to the 
salesman the same day the inquiry 
is received. 
> Part 3 (pink) is placed in a 
chronological follow-up file for 
mailing of additional literature to 
the inquirer, two weeks after the 
original inquiry. 
> Part 4 (goldenrod) is placed in 
a chronological follow-up file to be 
sent to the salesman three weeks 
after the original inquiry. This 
serves as a reminder to the sales- 
man and requests report classifying 
inquiry, such as: (a) immediate 
prospect, (b) future prospect, (c) 
no prospect and (d) sale made. 
>» Part 5 (green) is retained by the 
mailing department and filed ac- 
cording to sales territury. This copy 
is pulled when the report is re- 
ceived from salesman, and the ad- 
dress is either discarded or entered 
on a permanent addressing system. 
Sales information is derived from 
the salesmen’s reports and anno- 
tated by the order department. Ap- 
proximately four months after the 
original issuance of publicity, all 
salesmen’s reports are reviewed and 
tabulated. 


Publicity scheduling board . . 
In order to attract the inquiries, 
major emphasis is placed on pub- 
licity planning and scheduling. The 
most timely and newsworthy items 
for publicity are selected in rela- 
tion to the major market areas and 
over-all coverage. 

The company has adopted Bacon’s 
market classifications and our re- 
leases are scheduled so as not to 
hit any one business publication 
more than four times a year for 
similar kinds of publicity. Each 
publicity item is noted on a sched- 
ule board by a release number, the 
month in which it is to be released, 
and the market classification to 
which it will be directed. 

Before adopting the new publicity 
system, the company’s clippings 
scrapbook probably would have re- 
ceived a gold star for naked neat- 
ness. Too often the publicist re- 
gards the clippings scrapbook as an 
end in itself; with Elbe it is closer 
to the beginning. It is a valuable 
internal record and has many pro- 
motional uses. However, from an 
over-all standpoint it is considered 
the least important aspect of the 
publicity system. The real results 
of good response producing pub- 
licity will show up in tabulation of 
prospects and actual sales. ® 
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Tells all . . 
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New ‘Product Book’’ of Solvay Process Div. of Allied Chemical & Dye 


Corp., New York, lists division's 39 products, tells their uses, physical properties and 
how to handle them. The book, illustrated with scenes from Solvay plants, also has 
list of industries, telling what Solvay products they use. 




















oar star 
Monsanto 


salesman. 
JOE QUOTA — 


early in the morning 


He's not really hung—over, he’s simply 
not looking forward to his meeting with 
Harry Hangdog, purchasing agent of the 
Runaround Company 





















“Good morning dear. Did I t 
nice thing that h 


Well, | was o e playing Canasta 





and she said to { the blue sky, ‘Bette, 


I knew that Joe work ot Monsanto but I had no 
idea that it was such a large company until | saw the 


E. And don’t they 





ad they had in this week 
derful products’ 





make a lot of different and won 


fore but it 





“l hadn’t given it much thought be: 


made me fee! pretty proud of you” 








AT MONSANTO 





Joe Quota learns 
how advertising 
helps him sell 


Joe Quota is an industrial sales- 
man who knows the value of insti- 
tutional advertising. 

He’s the main character in a 
booklet put out by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, which tells 
how corporate, or institutional ad- 
vertising establishes a favorable 
“sales climate.” 

The easy-reading, cartoon-illus- 
trated booklet tells how “star Mon- 
santo salesman” Joe Quota learns 
of the strong impression the com- 
pany’s corporate campaign, running 
in Life, has made on his neighbor, 
his barber, a purchasing agent’s re- 
ceptionist and the same purchasing 
agent’s wife. 

All of which gives Joe easy access 
to the purchasing agent (who has 
been influenced by his wife’s being 
impressed with Monsanto’s Life 
ad), and which finally culminates in 
a big sale for Joe. 

The booklet is distributed to 
Monsanto salesmen. In a foreword, 
Monsanto advertising director Wil- 
liam R. Farrell tells the salesmen 
the booklet “is an attempt to pre- 
sent in a simplified manner how 
corporate advertising can and does 
in a very effective way, help you to 
sell. . .Corporate advertising sells 





WELL NQW!!.., 


that perked salesman Joe up a bit. 


His neighbor knows a great dea! more about 
Monsanto than she ever did, his wife is proud of 
him and the company he works for, and the dey 
looks just a bit brighter all around. 

















Brightener Panels from Monsanto 
booklet show how corporate advertising 
brightens Joe Quota’s day. Booklet is 
flip-card style, printed, in two colors, 
long way on 52x82" page size. 


our company and you—your divi- 
sional advertising sells your specific 
products.” 

H. C. Holmes, manager of Mon- 
santo’s corporate advertising, says 
98% of the company’s salesmen re- 
port that customers have mentioned 
the corporate campaign most favor- 
ably. 

“This booklet is simply an addi- 
tional means of pointing up for our 
sales representatives how they can 
exploit the favorable sales ‘climate,’ 
and that corporate advertising can 
and does in a very effective way 
help them seil,” Mr. Holmes points 
out. > 


RUDOLF SCHAEFER 
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PLANNING « LAYOUT 
COPY + ART « PRODUCTION 







Take advantage of our specialized 





catalog experience. Names of well- 





known industrial clients on request. 
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251 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Three-minute sales calls . 


. Average sales call for these Rolled 
Steel Corp. salesmen is three minutes—by telephone. Inven- 


tory record is kept on 122-foot blackboard as steel is bought 
and sold. Salesman can see at a glance what he has to sell. 


How to gross $8,500,000 


When your salesmen sell fast- 
er, your customers buy faster. 
That's money in their pockets 
as well as yours. That's the joy 
of doing it by telephone. 


By Merle Kingman 


# A telephone bill of $8,000 for one 
month may seem high for a com- 
pany with only 70 employes, but 
Relled Steel Corp. says it’s worth 
it: it’s the key to higher sales at 
lower cost. 

That's the company’s average 
monthly bill — and the annual 
telephone charges are about $100,- 
000. 

The company, a steel warehous- 
ing distributor with sales of $8,- 
500,000 last year, puts the “blame” 
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for these soaring telephone bills on 
the company’s 20 salesmen, all but 
three of whom are located at the 
company’s headquarters plant at 
Skokie, Ill. The other three are at 
a branch warehouse in Houston. 

All of these salesmen do most of 
their selling by telephone. For 
them, a local or long distance call of 
several minutes replaces a personal 
call that might take hours, or even 
longer, on a sales trip. 

This speedier and more efficient 
selling for Rolled Steel Corp. also 
means speedier and more efficient 
buying for the customer. President 
Seymour Waldman puts it this way: 

“When a salesman takes over a 
territory, he calls personally on his 
customers and prospective cus- 
tomers, becoming acquainted and 
discussing their problems. But 
thereafter he will do nearly all of 
his selling by telephone, and the 


customers like it that way because 
it’s fast. 

“The salesman starts out in this 
manner because purchasing agents, 
for example, will tend to welcome 


View . . President Waldman’s office 
windows face sales blackboard on one 
side, warehouse on the other. 





Up-to-the-minute selling . . When item is sold, salesman erases 


entry on blackboard listings. 


How to make it fast . . Timer on desk (left) helps keep tab, 


hold down length of telephone calls. 


selling by telephone 


his phone call if they have already 
met him. In small towns they are 
sometimes even a little flattered by 
a long distance call.” 

When you are selling steel, you 


Done with windows . . Camera shoots 
from sales room into windowed office of 
purchasing v. p. Ralph Herdrich. 


are not selling style, Mr. Waldman 
observed. The customer’s interest 
is in specifications, price and de- 
livery—things that usually can be 
settled especially well by telephone. 


Said Mr. Waldman: “Suppose our 
salesman telephones a _ purchasing 
agent when one of our competitors’ 
salesmen is in his office. The p. a. 
is likely to ask if we can beat the 


Continued on page 153 


Quick check . . When price is factor, salesman (foreground) can confer fast with sales 
manager (whose desk circles at right) while customer holds the phone. Such con- 
ferences wouldn’t be possible on personal sales calls. 
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35% More 
DISPLAY SPACE™ 






































UP 
32.4% More 
Buying Power Coverage t 


" WOOD 


and 


Wood 
* Products 








*(12 months, 1956 vs. 1955) 
For Top Sales Results 


in '57 to the Major Plants 
that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi- 
billion industry, use the one dynamic 
national magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men a make the buying 
decisions. 
More Top Buying Power 

for Your Advertising Dollar 
(J See for yourself! Ask for latest report 
showing these circulation gains among 
the right people in the right om: 
Total paid UP 21.9% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4%, 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Wooden 

Container Mfrs. UP 57.8%, 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs... 

Planing Mills ................ ..UP 13.2% 
Furniture, Fixture and 

Cabinet Mfrs. ....... ....UP 22.5% 
Misc. Wood Products| Mfrs., Large 

Industrial Plants with 

Woodworking Shops .... UP 26.1% 
Renewal Percentage 

t (Nov. '52 to May '56) 


wooD and 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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SELLING BY PHONE... 


continued from p. 151 


competitor’s price. While the pur- 
chasing agent holds the phone, our 
salesman can turn to his sales man- 
ager whose desk is only a few feet 
away and perhaps get a lower price. 
The chances are that the competi- 
tion would meet our price, but the 
competition’s salesman can’t do it 
without conferring with his sales 
manager. So we get the order.” 
This happens, Mr. Waldman said, 
more often than you might think. 


How does the company compete 
against the big, wealthy, mill-op- 
erated or mill-owned warehouses of 
long standing? Specialization is 
partly the secret, as it is for many 
small companies. “We specialize,” 
Mr. Waldman explained, “in getting 
a greater volume of mill seconds. 
On the other hand, the mill-oper- 
ated warehouses make most of their 
money on a large volume of small 
buyers, who take a higher mark-up 
because they buy in small quanti- 
ties.” 

Another type of specialization 
that has helped Rolled Steel Corp. 
compete is its concentration on 
galvanized steel. “We _ probably 
have the biggest volume of gal- 
vanized in the country among 
warehouse distributors,’ Mr. Wald- 
man said. 


Tri-level selling . . 


Chalk board keeps score . . 
Executive vice-president Sanford 
J. Schoen and sales vice-president 
Scott F. Burton reign over the sales 
department and its staff much like 
city editors over a staff of reporters. 
They sit behind semi-circle desks, 
resembling a newspaper’s city desk, 
where they can confer quickly and 
easily with any of the salesmen at 
surrounding desks. 

The walls in front and at either 
side of the sales staff are covered 
with a blackboard ten feet high and 
122 feet long. On the board are 
posted in chalk all of the items in 
stock. 

As steel purchases are made they 
are posted immediately, so the 
board offers an up-to-the-minute 
record which permits the salesmen 
to know at a glance what they have 
to sell..When a salesman makes a’ 
sale he crosses off the listing at 
once, or if he sells only part of a 
quantity listed, he corrects the list- 
ing to show what’s left. Metal step- 
ladders on wheels provide easy ac- 
cess to the massive board. Items on 
hand are listed in yellow chalk; 
items asked for but not in stock are 
listed in pink chalk. 

About 75% of the salesmen’s 
telephone work involves outgoing 
sales calls; the remainder are in- 
coming calls from customers look- 
ing for steel. “We are not just or- 
der-takers,’” Mr. Waldman com- 


Building’s tri-level feature has hall to executive offices (top), 


warehouse (right, ground level), business offices (lower left). 





For buyers . . Conference room for visit- 
ing customers adjoins executive offices, 
faces sales room and warehouse, too. 
Draperies can be drawn on all windows. 


mented. 

A three-minute egg timer is set 
on each salesman’s desk to help him 
avoid letting the telephone charges 
mount too high. Although the time 
spent on calls varies greatly and 
the amount of small talk depends 
on the customer’s temperament and 
importance, the “normal” call is 
about three minutes. 


Who buys. . The company’s cus- 
tomers range from the smallest hot 
rod garage to such big steel users as 
Hotpoint and Fisher Body. Custom- 
ers fall in three major categories: 


1. The small user whose order is 
too small to place at the mills. 


2. The large user who usually buys 
at the mills. Such a user will buy 
from the warehouse in certain situ- 
ations, such as when his stock of a 
certain steel is running low and he 
needs it fast. For example, the user 
(a mill buyer) may be finishing a 
run on his production line. But his 
final car load of a particular steel 
needed to finish the run may be 
blocked by several other cars in 
front of it on the tracks at his plant 
and may be not readily accessible. 
The warehouse can rush a truck- 
load or more in overnight, and save 
delay on the production line. 


3. The medium-size user who is a 
“price” buyer, on the lookout for 
mill seconds and over-runs. This is 
perfectly good steel; but seconds, 
for example, are pieces which the 
mill produced by mistake to the 
wrong customer specifications. Per- 

Continued on page 154 














HIGH standards of 


Among our 
are proud to include: 


Abbott Laboratories 
Armour & Co. 


Automatic Electric Co. 


Crane Co. 


The Dow Chemical Co. 


E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Ekeo Products Co. 
General Electric Co. 


IBM 


are a major requirement for 
serving modern industry in the 
planning, design and 





execution of 


we 


Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


International 
Harvester Co. 


Masonite Co. 

Mead Johnson & Co. 

Motorola 

Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Co. 














eneral exhibits and displays, inc. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Chicago's leading 
designers and budlders 
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EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 


Tey » Ah -y 


SELLING BY PHONE .. 


continued from page 153 


haps the gage, or depth, of a sheet 
was greater or smaller than the 
buyer ordered, and was rejected. 
The mill has to produce the sheets 
over again, and the original sheets 
are sold at cut-rate prices (to get 
them out of the way quickly) to 
warehouses such as Rolled Steel 
Corp., which re-sells them at a 
mark-up but still below mill prices. 

The “price” buyer accounts for 
the largest part of Rolled Steel’s 
volume. To keep him supplied, the 
company has open orders with the 
mills for certain types of seconds. 
That is, it may have a standing 
order for any galvanized steel sec- 


onds that come along, in any size. 
“Sometimes,” Mr. Waldman com- 
mented, “we don’t know we've 
bought something until it rolls up 
on the truck to our loading plat- 
form.” 


Selling by introverts .. To serve 
these types of customers, what kind 
of salesmen does the company use, 
and how are they hired and 
trained? 

“When we first started hiring 
salesmen, we used to look for ex- 
troverts, because we felt they could 
project themselves and what they 
had to say better over the tele- 
phone,” Mr. Waldman said. “But 
now we prefer the quieter, so- 
called introvertive types—they have 
a streak of sincerity that builds 








LOWEST RATES: 


Twelve 1/9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 8,000 inquiries 
per month. 
46.3% from engineers. 

17.2% from contractors. 
11.8% from superintendents. 
7.07% from foremen. 

6.54% from officials. 
4.6% from OEM's. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


for 
@ DRILLING @ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING @ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING @ PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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# A corps of telephone sales- 
men, with the help of modern 
business machines, are building 
a timely, detailed picture of what 
their customers want to buy. 

The salesmen, who make up 
the sales staff of Rolled Steel 
Corp., jot down a record of each 
customer phone call for the com- 
pany’s IBM department, which 
includes an International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. sorting in- 
stallation. 

The salesman’s record includes 
information about steel ordered 
by the customer and any type 
of steel he says he might be in- 
terested in, in the future. In the 
IBM department, a punch card 
is added to the records for each 
of the different types of steel 
mentioned by the customer. On 
each subsequent customer call, 
the salesman feeds any new in- 
formation he gets to the same 
department for -recording on 
punch cards. 

In this way the company is 
building a growing documenta- 
tion of the needs and potential 
needs of individual customers. 
The company has as many as 200 





How to keep track of a market 
by telephone and an IBM unit 


punch cards for some customers. 

President Seymour Waldman 
explained that the system also is 
a valuable aid to the purchasing 
department. “In a few minutes,” 
he explained, “our purchasing 
agents can get an accurate pic- 
ture of the potential market for 
any steel offered to us.” 

As new steel items are added 
to the inventory, punch cards 
can be run through the equip- 
ment within minutes to deter- 
mine exactly which customers 
might have a need for the items. 
These customers are then sent 
a multilithed flyer announcing 
availability of the items, and at 
the same time the salesmen are 
supplied with the list of custom- 
ers for follow up by telephone. 

In addition to data on custom- 
er steel needs, the punch cards 
contain such facts as birthdays 
of customers (and even wedding 
anniversaries), since the com- 
pany’s public relations program 
includes the sending of greeting 
cards on these occasions. The 
identity of the salesman who 
regularly phones each customer 
also is included. * 











confidence. It may take them longer 
to build sales volume in their terri- 
tories but they usually build it 
higher once they get started.” 

He classified most of his top 
salesmen as “introverts” and cited 
a salesman he once hired who was 
reluctant to call on customers per- 
sonally but who did exceptionally 
well selling by telephone. 

The company uses tests, including 
personality inventories, in hiring 
salesmen. Tests are prepared and 
scored by an outside specialist, but 
are administered by the company. 

When a salesman is hired, he 
merely observes during his first 
month. The second month he spends 
calling on prospective customers 
who have never bought from Rolled 
Steel. Then he is assigned a terri- 
tory, where he first makes personal 
calls on his customers and then em- 
barks on his telephone selling 
career. 

He gets a drawing account of $100 
a week and is paid a commission 
on the tonnage he sells (not on 
dollar volume). 


How to start a business .. Mr. 
Waldman, who himself netted just 
$13,000 his first year in business 
(1946), began by buying surplus 
steel from the War Assets Admin- 
istration, which then was awarding 
it to GI’s and giving them 30 days 
to pay. He had just finished three 
years in the Army, ending up as a 
buck sergeant, and had resumed 
his studies at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he had been working 
his way before the war. 

When he wasn’t going to class or 
studying at NU’s School of Com- 
merce, he worked at selling the 
steel he bought from WAA. He sent 
out mimeographed sheets describ- 
ing the steel, which he stored in 
public warehouses, to a list of steel 
buyers (he bought the list—3,000 
names for $300). Resulting inquiries 
he followed up by telephone. 

He graduated in 1948 and went 
into the business full time. By now 
he was buying seconds and over- 
runs from the steel mills, and busi- 
ness was so good that he began 
hiring salesmen—to sell by tele- 
phone. In 1951 he bought a ware- 
house of his own. 

Sales grew from $127,000 in 1946 
to $2,003,000 in 1949, when his 


brother-in-law, Irwin D. Harris, an 
assistant sales manager in a steel 
warehouse, joined the company as 
chairman of the board. Volume rose 
steadily, and then zoomed from 
$4,033,000 in 1954 to $7,266,000 in 
1955. 

Today with sales running at an 
$8,500,000 or $9,000,000 clip, the 
company has built a new, 56,000- 
square-foot warehouse (one of 
three), including 6,000 square feet 
of office space, and has assets of 
$650,000. 

A modern touch is the ware- 
house’s_ tri-level construction—a 
novelty in a commercial building. 
A row of executive offices cuts 
across the building near its center 
at the third level, with massive 
windows overlooking the ware- 
house area on one side and the 
sales department on the other— 
both on the second level (ground 
floor). Thus executives have a clear 
view of the sales department and 
the board and can see the entire 
plant operation from their offices. 
The business department is on the 
third level beneath the executive 
offices. 

This is the picture of a company 
virtually built by telephone selling. 
Telephone charges are a major 
item of doing business (second only 
to payroll), but they have meant 
lower sales costs and have proved a 
valuable investment. 
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Old time . . Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers, New York, 
resurrects ancient typefaces and art for 
piece promoting soap exhibit, the theme 
of which is ‘Pioneering Pays.’ 


Close more sales 


to hospitals 
in 1957 


1. Keep telling more new cus- 
tomers about your products. Use 
HOSPITALS for continuous, di- 
rect-line contact with the greatest 
single concentration of people who 
buy for hospitals. 


| 


HOSPITAL 
MERCHANDISE 
MART 


2. Meet more new customers at 
the American Hospital Associa- 
tion’s 59th Convention at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey — September 30 
to October 3, 1957. 


Send for folder 
“The Hospital Merchandise Mart"’ 


American Hospital Association 
Marketing Department 

18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send your folder 
“The Hospital Merchandise Mart’’ 


Name .. 
Company 
Principal Product 


Street ... 
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Prize winner tells 


How I use 


Complete 


Service! 
é. 


integrate 


this display into your 
overall sales program 
+ 





promote 


your displays 
to your job. 
bers, distrib. 
utors, etc. 


yal 


for prompt RESULTS 
from your point-of-sale 
merchandising, enlist 








the complete services of 


V. 
display 
sales 


write Today for full information 


1635 GEST STREET, CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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the Market Data Book 


Here is one of 21 prize-winning entries in IM’s contest 


for the best letter on ‘How I Use the Market Data Book’ 


By Burton E. Hotvedt 


Vice-President in Charge 


= Two associates left my office a 
minute ago, armed with solutions to 
a complex marketing assignment. 
Together, in the preceding half- 
hour conference, we had developed 
policy for a long-range advertising 
and _ public relations program. 
Throughout that fast-moving, im- 
promptu session the Market Data 
Book singularly and adequately 
filled our repeated needs for refer- 
ence data. 

It follows that this is the moment 
when I am best equipped to tell you 
“How I Use the Market Data Book.” 

Let the incidents of that confer- 
ence offer the testimony. 

These men came to me because I 
am manager of our Industrial Di- 
vision and I am, therefore, obligated 
to supply counsel on the marketing 
problems of any one of the 25 firms 
in my division. My friends in rapid- 
fire order asked: 

e “What publications would be the 
ultimate choice for advertising the 
product to be announced by our 
client?” 

e “What publishers, because of the 
character of their audience, could 
be legitimately invited to consider 
publicity?” 

© “How would this 
logically sold?” 

e “How big is the market and how 
much of a promotional investment 
should be recommended — and for 
what?” 

To cope with the barrage of 
questions, I reached into my book-- 
case for the one and only market 
reference I maintain in my office — 


product be 


the Market Data Book. Sheer de- 
fense against converting my office 
into a rubble heap has long since 
forced me to route all other mar- 
keting reference into research and 
media archives elsewhere in our 
agency. 

Here is how the Market Data 
Book helped us answer the fore- 
going questions — without delay or 
need for absorbing the time of 
other personnel: 

1. Major facts on distribution, buy- 
ing habits, market size and trade 
associations had been conveniently 
pre-segregated for us in a section 
on the specific market involved. 
2. The condensed listing on both 
U.S. and Canadian publications pin- 
pointed our essential information on 
circulation, rates and closing dates 
(without need for wading through 
data usually not required in execu- 
tive conferences). 

3. The publishers’ advertisements, 
today as in past instances, gave us 
constructive information of major 
benefit to our program (and to the 
publishers, too). 

4. The business reply card sec- 
tion offered a quick contact with 
the MD&DN’S Readers’ Service De- 
partment — to bring us market 
data for our forthcoming plan 
writing. 

This incident is not an isolated 
application of the Market Data 
Book in our office. In the prior year 
of record, we placed over 7,000 
pages in business paper advertising 
and the circumstances require use 
of a number of copies within our 
organization. 

The Market Data Book consist- 
ently contributes to my plans books, 
media recommendations, staff coun- 
seling, speeches and writings in 
general. Obviously, I am grateful 
that it exists. * 





No ‘weak links’ . . Same tape used to 
band chain serves as ready-made label 
for chain’s shipping barrel. 


TAPE LABELS 


Chain maker solves 
problem of labeling 
hard-to-mark product 


= Chain manufacturers have al- 
ways faced a “weak link” in mar- 
keting their products. 

The problem has been the lack of 
a satisfactory method of labeling 
that would: 

@ Permit the use of the trade- 
mark. 
® Identify clearly the grade of 
chain. 
® Last indefinitely, even under the 
excessive wear and tear a chain re- 
ceives. 

American Chain & Cable Co., 
York, Pa., solved the problem with 
a strip of pressure sensitive tape. 

At five-foot intervals, its chain is 
identified as to grade and product 
name with a tape band printed to 
carry the ACCO trade-mark and 
grade of product. The tape is also 
colored for quick recognition of 
grade. 

W. B. Ilko, sales manager of 
ACCO’s American Chain Div., said 
the division decided to develop 
chain labeling because “each chain 
has a definite strength, and a cus- 
tomer could easily use the wrong 
chain for a particular job unless it 
is clearly identified. We also found, 
as most any industry has, that it 
was difficult to sell a product with- 
out a name on it. With the present 
mark, the customer knows what 
type of chain to reorder and who 
the manufacturer is.” 

When the company began looking 
for a tape, it found that no single 
tape construction would satisfy all 
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“As published in American 


Every world-wide metal market and 
all regional areas in the United 
States and Canada are covered by 
local correspondents of American 
Metal Market. Daily quotations are 
double-checked by them for accu- 
racy. This thorough coverage has 
made “As published in American 
Metal Market” the accepted basic 
Clause in long-term contracts. Ahead 
of any other publications, it carries 
complete market reports, analyses, 
news trends, developments in 
sources of supply of all metals. 


Metal Market” 


FURNITURE, FRANK SCERBO & SONS 


wa 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
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More advertisers place 
more lineage in American 
Metal Market than in any 
other publication covering 
the metal consuming and 
producing industries. 


Annual subscription, in- 
cluding 844-page Metal 
Statistics yearbook, $20. 
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THE MAN ON THE MOVE IN METALS KEEPS IN DAILY 
TOUCH THRU THIS DAILY MARKET AUTHORITY 
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18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. 
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: THE DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES. ESTABLISHED 1882 
Continued on page 158 
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Men Who Count in Concrete 


whe 


The CONCRETE 
ENGINEER 


Following his own, or someone else’s original design, the 
concrete engineer must produce accurate, efficient plans for 
a sound and economical structure. This exacting work de- 
mands full technical knowledge of what good concrete is and 
how it is best used. About 60 percent of ACI JOURNAL’s 
readers are concrete engineers who find it a steady source 
of the factual information they need most. 


One of 8,700 Concrete Specialists 
You Sell through the ACI JOURNAL 


The ACI man, whether he works in construction, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, design or research, is expected to main- 
tain a current, accurate knowledge of concrete’s technology. 
He is responsible for the technical “why” and “how” of good 
concrete. By specification, recommendation, or through in- 
formed opinion, the ACI man exerts strong influence on 
choices of methods, materials, and machines for concrete 
work. By following ACI JOURNAL closely, he shares the 
experience and research of acknowledged experts in his field. 
ACI JOURNAL assures the ACI man a supply of the special- 
ist’s stock-in-trade; timely, authoritative information. 


Write for full Media-data or, 
ask a specific question about: 


JOURNAL of the 
Way 
P\ CONCRETE 

—~ INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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TAPE LABELS. . 
continued from p. 157 


requirements of abrasive resistance, 
color and printability. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, was consulted and after a 
series of tests 3M came up with a 
special tape laminate consisting of 
an acetate fiber tape covered — or 
laminated — with a polyester tape. 

The acetate fiber is available in 
12 colors, enough to meet the coding 
requirements, and it is printable. 
The polyester tape covering was 
used because of its excellent resist- 
ance to wear and abrasion. 

ACCO had the tape it wanted, 
but it still was having trouble ap- 
plying the tape. The tape adhesive, 
like any adhesive, is designed to 
stick to either itself or clean sur- 
faces. Since the surface of the chain 
link was covered with a rust-pre- 
venting oil film, the tape wouldn’t 
stick to the chain itself. The answer 
was to apply the tape in a flag tab 
with the adhesive face to face. 

To save time in marking, ACCO 
devised an automatic tape applica- 
tor to handle chains of a quarter 
inch size and under. Larger sizes 
of chain are banded by hand. 

Impetus for identifying chain 
originated about three years ago, 
when the Chain Institute decided to 
color code chains, using red, blue, 
green and orange — to mark the 
four grades of chain. 

ACCO originally intended to use 
only color until one executive re- 
membered that a color blind person 
would find it impossible to tell one 
grade from the other. With that, the 
decision was made to seek out a 
better method — one which would 
permit the letter code to be used in 
conjunction with color. One idea led 
to another until perhaps the most 
important suggestion — “let’s get 
brand identification” — was made 
and adopted. 

“Certainly the use of tape costs 
more than color coding by other 
means,” Mr. Ilko said. “But we feel 
the advantages of product and 
brand identification make it cheap 
in comparison. 

“And we have an almost fool- 
proof system for coding — which is 
a real service to a customer. He 
won’t use the wrong chain.” . 





Here is a complete list of reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 


im reprints 


Marketing which are available at 25¢ each, except when indicated otherwise. Special 
prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclos- 
ing the exact amount in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 East Iilinois $t., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 


prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of payment. 


Your interviews can get more facts, faster — by Erwin K. Taylor 
When hiring salesmen, the interview situation is your prime tool 
and here’s how to use it to its fullest advantage 


Let's look again at SIC media analysis — by Elmer Daiton 
Here’s a circulation manager's retort to a space buyer's stand 
on using SIC for media analysis (see reprint R289) 


Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
An adman‘s systern for finding the answer to that all important question, 
complete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 


How 3M sells selling to its customers 
How Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. created a sales program to teach its 
salesmen how to sell customer salesmen on how to sell 


The U. S. Plywood story 
IM’s fifth case history tells how selling gets primary emphasis 
in the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp. 


Business paper volume rising — by Angelo Venezian 
Annual report on what is happening to business paper volume, costs, 
circulation and budgets, as compared with national yardsticks, e.g., 
gross national product, national income and general advertising 


How to stir up distributor salesmen 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. boosted sales 10% with one sales meeting 
via the ‘‘Freeble Fable’’ program. Here’s what happened. 


You can analyze media with SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
Here’s a new way to use SIC .. but watch for the weak spots. 

Are inquiries your pig in the poke? — by N. C. Wiggen 
Inquiries can be a mysterious commodity — but not if you take 

a good long look at them. 


Let’s de-gobbledygook technical writing — by E. A. Murphy 
If you’re tired of trying to decipher technical writing, 
here’s one man’s way of beating the problem 


Chain Belt hikes pump sales 49.8%, with ‘consumer merchandising’ 
— by G. Herbert Pfeifer 

Here’s proof positive that consumer merchandising techniques can 

be used on industrial products. It worked! 


We produced a new log in six 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. acquired a new plant and line, they had to 
have a new catalog — fast. Here’s how they did it 


The Worthington story 
IM’s fourth case study gives comprehensive coverage of the marketing 
evolution at Worthington Corporation 


Wheat are advertising agencies good for? — by E. T. Morris 
Here is one man’s answer to that eternal question 
which ycu may have asked yourself 


The case for lead-getting ads — by Lawrence A. Sternberg 
Who should use ads that aim for inquiries, and when should he 
use them? Here are the answers 


Ten critical questions about motivation research — by Dr. Jack 
N. Peterman 

A research specialist answers some of the hottest questions in a most 
controversial area of industrial marketing 


Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers 
should work on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and 
market research 


You, too, can seil more . . with automation — by Richard 


Steensma 
How a sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales 


manager on a new marketing technique 


Leading agencies score 5.7% gain in business paper pages placed 
Annual IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in 
business papers by advertising agencies in 1955 


How to make employe manuals dramatic — by Herbert C. 
Rosenthal 

A graphic arts specialist presents case histories of outstanding 

employe manuals and offers a checklist of do’s and don’t’s 

We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth 
while investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement 
services 


Editorial evaluation . . a new gage for space buying — by Merle 
Kingman 

A report on a new method to help advertisers decide in which of 

competing business publications they should place their advertising 








Employe, customer relations get lift 

Chicago Screw Co. uses unique plan to raise money for Community 
Fund . . and promotes good public relations 

1956 . . boom year for industry 

Annual IM survey shows % of sales allocated to advertising budgets by 
various industries in 1956 


How would you select an industrial advertising agency? 
An interview with R. E. Allen, president of Fuller & Smith & Ross 
giving his suggestions for choosing an advertising agency 


Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results — by Mat- 
thew A. Pavitt 

Step-by-step program by an expert on where not to distribute as wel! as 
where to distribute, your new catalog 


Research . . what can it do for industrial advertising? — by J. 
A. Duvall 

Discussion of whether admen are missing the boat by failing to take 
advertising research as seriously as they should 


SIC & inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets 
— by Francis E. Hummel 

How a company classifies its inquiries by SIC classification to find 

product uses in each classification and help new markets 


The AIRCO story 
An IM case study showing how advertising and marketing is handled 
at Air Reduction Co. in a reverse fashion with excellent results 


The Reynolds story 
An IM case study showing the marketing and merchandising program 
of Reynolds Metals Co 


Three sins of business paper selling — Richard C. Christian 
Agency man accuses business papers of three major deficiencies in 
their selling programs and offers suggestions for improvement 


Le Roi finds the form is an industrial market — by Gienn W. 
Graf 
How Le Roi solved the complex problem of marketing irrigation equipment 


Your industry inventory can lead you to the ripest markets — 


by Nathaniel R. Kidder 
How to use an industry inventory to spot market strength and weaknesses 


Film fantasy fights obsolete machines with new weapon 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. warns against using obsolete equipment 
by entertaining and informative film 


Distributor urges suppliers: more training, liaison, ads 
A distributor’s ad manager tells how manufacturers can sharpen their 
industrial distributor forces and give them a stronger promotion boost 


The Link-Belt story 
An IM case study of how a 29-man ad department builds campaigns 
for Link-Belt Co. in 250 business papers 


Don’t snub small space ads . . they're bigger than you think 
The Copy Chasers offer a sprightly review of small space business paper 
advertising 


Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International — by 
Paul R. Busey 

How International Steel Co. increased inquiry returns over 1,000% 

by a change in advertising layout 


How SIC can give you the cost per plant of reaching markets 
— by Nathaniel R. Kidder 

Market research expert tells how SIC can help compare media in terms 

of the cost per plant of getting your advertising message to your market 


How SIC can match media with changing markets . . fast 
by Kenneth L. Walters 

An analysis of Standard Inaustrial Classifications and how it can be 

used to relate media to markets simply and quickly 


Before and after . . what have we learned from Readex? 
by Howard G. Sawyer 

Readex studies a series of construction ads, and scores them before 

and after format changes, with interesting results 


iM goes to a trade show .. and learns about exhibiting 
An eye-witness account by three IM editors covering a big trade show 


What advertisers should know about industrial copy — 
Michael Stumm 

Industrial adman gives his opinion on creating industrial copy, complete 
with case histories and studies 


Eight advertisers tell results from external publications . . 
John B. Mannion 

Did you know that a gocd company external publication can make 

sales? Here’s proof 


How to live happily with your agency .. and vice versa 
by Howard G. Sawyer 

Client-agency relationships require understanding on both sides of 

the fence .. and here are the ways to make it a pleasant and mutually 
beneficial relationship 


How industry buys — by John H. Platten 
Report on a book showing the purchasing pattern of industry, from 
preliminary steps to closing of the order 


A bigger audience calls for better annual reports — by Richard 
H. Bailey 
Make sure your annual report tel!s your stockholders the company’s 
story, completely and understandably 
Continued on page 160 
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How to measure the results of industrial advertising — by William 
A. Marsteller 

Agency man offers a timeless checklist to prove the effectiveness of your 
advertising 


How to get the meat out of Starch reports — by Richard L. 
Edsall 
A comprehensive report on how to use and how not to use Starch reports 


How to make external publications pay off — by Harrison M. 
Terrell 
sroup of five articles on how to get worth while returns from an 
external publication 
Employe communications — by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 
Eight columns taken from 1M covering such subjects as how a small 
company builds a big program on modest budget, ‘idea cafeteria 
problems of the plant reporter, et 


Guia 





uae for for — by Frank D. yg 
An out of principles and methods which can cut out n the 
guesswork in business forecasting 


Catalogs as sales tools — by B. M. Walberg 
How to steer your customer toward definite buying action by making 


your Catalog clear and easy to order from 


When your customers order spare parts — by Raymond H. Jacobs 
How to maintain your sanity and that of your customers by issuing the 


right kind of spare parts catalog 


How can | find what _type to use? — by A. Raymond Hopper 
A table grouping all the faces in the American Type Founder's catalog 
to help you in selecting typefaces to fit al! needs 


Market research combats high distribution costs — by Richard 
D. Crisp 
Marketing director tells how to trim prospect lists 
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nalyze high-cost 


whe oMoctivencss of repeated advertisements 


line and other important problem areas for the sales manager 


The following reprints are available at 50c each: 

R290 How can you get higher readership for your ads? — by J. Wesley 
Rosberg 
The entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman. 


Trade show exhibits 

A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 


Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle 
Kingman 

Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 

ad manager; shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement 

average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc 
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Here's what is pp g to 
Angelo R. Venezian 

Annual report showing complete picture of the growth of business papers 
ncluding numerous charts 


How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris 
Rotman 

A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor 

support and increase sales 


Saad 





paper advertising — by 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents — by Thomas 
A. Staudt 

Excerpts from a report based on a U.S. census showing factors to be 
considered in setting up a selling system for manufacturers 


The following reprints are available at 75c¢ each: 


R241 Porttetle ef award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
on of award-wining industrial ads and the stories behind them 


R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 


ry a study made on repeat ads guided b 
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The economics of industrial advertising — A. & Jesse H, Neal 
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R228 Sales promotion ideas 
selections from Industrial Marketing’s monthly department 
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FROM THE MARCH 1932 


“Don’t let anyone tell you 

that something for nothing 
isn’t a great American obsession,” 
says Joseph Vessey of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. 

“Americans are born that way— 
and remain so from the cradle to 
Wall Street,” he said in a talk at a 
meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association of New York. 

Mr. Vessey was talking about free 
or controlled circulation of business 
papers. He is treasurer of the re- 
cently formed Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit. 

“There are now approximately 
225 controlled publications, and by 
this I mean papers which have 
adopted the idea of shooting toward 
a definite bulls-eye, and openly 
stating their policy. There are some 
600 others that have failed to make 
any circulation statement to the 
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ISSUE OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Standard Rate & Data Service. We 
can catalog these as being ‘on the 
fence.’ Some of them may be paid, 
others controlled, and _ possibly 
others are as uncontrolled as the 
air we breathe. 

“In all, and I refer purely to the 
business paper field, there are some 
2,000 publications. It seems as 
though every time someone inherits 
a thousand dollars or so, he starts a 
business paper. 

“The CCA proposes to do exactly 
the same thing in the free or con- 
trolled field as the ABC does in the 
paid. Basically it operates parallel 
with the ABC. Its ideals are the 
same. Its methods of audit are vir- 
tually the same. Its form of report 
is very similar. 

“The CCA covers a field un- 
touched by the ABC, so the two 
bureaus are in no sense competitive. 


Eligibility for either eliminates the 
eligibility of a publisher to the 
other.” 


= “Busy” catalog pages will build 
business, says C. A. Bethge, vice- 
president, Chicago Mail Order Co. 

“In the mail order business,” he 
said at a meeting of the Engineering 
Advertisers’ Association of Chicago, 
“we make our catalog pages and 
our bulletins look busy. Sometimes 
we are asked why we don’t leave 
more white space. We have watched 
people in stores seek the busy 
aisles. Our experience indicates 
they seek the busy pages of our 
catalogs. 

“The most fundamental change in 
mail merchandising among the mail 
order houses in recent years has 
been the adoption of carefully 
planned layouts for every page. We 
used to use small illustrations and 
lay out the books in column ar- 
rangement. 

“Tests showed that we could in- 
crease our annual sales of practical- 
ly any product by making it look 
big on the page, by putting live 
people into the picture, and by ar- 
ranging the illustration and pages 
to emphasize the sales appeals.” ® 
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a new manual 
or catalog 


the man from (ELBE) 
Line 


He can show you some good 
moves. Here’s 7 ideas. 


@USE OUR LIBRARY OF 
SAMPLES. Thousands of 
loose-leaf devices and 
designs. See how other 
major companies solve 
their binder problems. 


@ASK FOR OUR SWATCH 
BOOK OF COVERING 
MATERIALS. Everything 
from paper-based leather- 
ettes to supple cowhides 
in outstanding grains 
and colors. 


Ng SAVE MONEY BY SELECT. 
| ° ING FROM OUR SCRAP. 
BOOK OF DIES. 


@ REVIEW A WIDE RANGE 
OF INDEXES FROM OUR 
HANDY SELECTOR. Re- 
member;- your binder is 
only ‘‘half a product’’ 
till it’s equipped with 
proper indexing for 
fast reference. 


@ REVIEW AMERICA’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF LOOSE. 
LEAF PRODUCTS. Ask for 
the catalogs and circulars in 
your field of interest. 


@ WRITE FOR OUR LOOSE. 
LEAF PLANNING GUIDES. 
Handy data sheets lucidly 
illustrated to help you 
arrive at your best spe- 
cifications. All 7 ideas 
available without obli- 
gation. Check any or all 
of the items which interest you. 


@ WRITE FOR OUR FREE 
24-PAGE IDEA BOOKLET. 


Yours to keep! 


lElbeFile « Binder co. net 


NS 


| FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS | 


New York Showroom: 41] Fourth Ave. 


ONE OF AMERICA'S LARGEST MFRS. OF LOOSE LEAF PRODUCTS 


FREE! Write Dept, IM-4 for 


Don’t jump till you’ve seen | 
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| SIX WAYS 


GE’s McGarry tells 
how to get better 
| industrial publicity 
| 
| # The industrial publicist must be 
recognized as a full-fledged mem- 
| ber of the marketing team if he is 
to perform his job—that of helping 
| sell goods—effectively, says James 
| M. McGarry, manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Apparatus Sales 
| Div. news bureau. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Chi- 
| cago NIAA chapter, Mr. McGarry 
| said the publicist “cannot function 
in a vacuum”—he must be kept in- 
formed on the marketing situation 
and marketing objectives. 

Given marketing team stature, 
publicity can be “a highly effective 
marketing technique,’ Mr. McGarry 
said. 

He listed these “six ways to bet- 
| ter industrial publicity”: 


| 1. Put publicity in its proper per- 
| spective. Public relations is the sum 
total of everything done that influ- 

ences the thinking of people about 
| an organization. But publicity is a 
| narrower function—one of the mass 
| communications crafts that requires 
skill and specialized talents. In its 
| proper perspective, publicity is a 
| low cost, highly effective promo- 
tional—and, therefore, marketing— 
| technique. 


2. Establish realistic publicity ob- 
jectives. Publicity objectives are 
part of the over-all advertising and 
promotion objectives and thus are 
part of the over-all marketing ob- 
jectives. Written objectives direct 
the publicist’s efforts toward spe- 
cific goals and help eliminate effort 
wasted on releases that might get 
| into print but which serve no real 
| purpose. 





3. Sensibly plan the publicity pro- 
| gram. An incredible number of 
| business men still seem to think 
| that news release copy will be 
| printed exactly the way they would 

most prefer to see it. Careful plan- 
| ning of the publicity program helps 
| clear the misunderstandings about 


Continued on page 162 





Your Message 


at the right place 
at the right time 


all the time... 


IN THE CERAMIC BULLETIN 


lot of salesmen like to tell 
Hi they closed the “big one” by being 
at the right place at the right time. 
When you put your sales message in 
the CERAMIC BULLETIN, you're 
not only at the right place (because 
the BULLETIN reaches every spot in 
the ceramic field), but you’re there 
at the right time (because the BUL- 
LETIN carries authoritative techni- 
cal news in the field while it’s still 
“hot”.) And you'll be there ALL 
THE TIME (because the BULLE- 
TIN is kept as a standard reference 
work). So why not drop us a wire 
or note today. We'll be glad to give 
you the entire CERAMIC BULLE- 
TIN story it’s loaded! Loaded 
with sales potential for you no mat- 
ter what area of the ceramic field 
you re interested in reaching. 


you 


4055 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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Consulting 
Civil 
Engineers 


the pivotal men in 

planning, supervising and 
purchasing control of construction 
material and equipment 


read 
CIVIL 


ENGINEERING 
regularly 


(an average of almost 
8 hours per issue) 


*Plus 31,510 (ABC) Civil 
Engineers in contracting, public 
works, commercial and industrial 
organizations, schools and colleges, 


That’s why CIVIL ENGINEERING is 
your best buy in the engineered 
construction markets 


ING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ENGINEE 
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its capabilities as well as its limita- 
tions. 


4. Carefully integrate publicity 
with other promotional efforts. This 
means more than making certain 
that the news precedes space ad- 
vertising. It is just as important to 
make certain there is no publicity 
before you are geared to handle re- 
sulting action of readers or before 
the salesman in the field knows 
about the new product or develop- 
ment. 


5. Evaluate or measure publicity 
results. Quantitative measurements, 
in number of stories that get into 
print, are useful in studying certain 
trends and over-all results. But the 
most effective measurement is to 
compare objectives with accom- 
plishments. 


6. Keep management informed of 
publicity’s accomplishments. Pub- 
licity is a correct and often vital 
part of management. It represents 
an investment that should be re- 
ported upon to management. 


Better industrial publicity is a 
good starting aim for marketing 
management, which must do an in- 
creasingly better job of selling 
goods, Mr. McGarry said. 


FOR FUTURE ADMEN 





11 top industrial 
ads placed in print 
school cornerstone 


= When New York’s mayor Robert 
Wagner laid the cornerstone of the 
new New York School of Printing 
building on Jan. 17, he was paying 
a unique compliment to 11 indus- 
trial advertisers. 

Inside the cornerstone were 11 
ads picked by the New York NIAA 
chapter as the best individual in- 
sertions that were part of consist- 
ently outstanding industrial adver- 
tising campaigns. 

The ads ranged from full color 
to black-and-white and from one- 
column size to two-page spreads. 
All of them ran during 1956. 

John W. DeWolf, vice-president 


and director of research, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., New York, was in charge 
of picking the ads to be included in 
the cornerstone. In most cases, ads 
were selected on the basis of per- 
formance in different publications 
under different measuring systems, 
Mr. DeWolf said. Starch, Readex, 
Shepard, Fosdick and Ad-Gage 
scores as well as inquiries were 
taken into account in the selection, 
he said. 

“In view of the increasing im- 
portance and the rapid growth of 
industrial advertising, we believe 
that future historians will find this 
section of the cornerstone of con- 
siderable interest,’ Mr. DeWolf 
said. 

The advertisers whose ads were 
placed in the cornerstone and the 
publications in which the selected 
ads ran are listed below. 

e Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Factory, August. 

® Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., Business Week, Oct. 6. 

e The Budd Co., Philadelphia, 
Modern Railroads, July. 

@ Federal Seabord Terra Cotta 
Corp., Perth Amboy, N.J., Progres- 
sive Architecture, June. 

@ General Electric Co., Schenecta- 
dy, N.Y., Aviation Week, July 23 
and Oct. 1, and Aviation Age, No- 
vember. 

e B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
Machine Design, May 31, and 
Product Engineering, June. 


BETHLEHEM STEE eis | 


For posterity . . Bethlehem Steel ad is 
one of 11 placed in school cornerstone. 
Stick-on tags show ad’s Starch scores. 





® Laboratory Equipment Corp., St. 
Joseph, Mich., New Equipment Di- 
gest, August. 

e LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., 
Peoria, Ill, Contractors & Engi- 
neers, February, and Construction 
Methods, February. 

¢@ Transitron Electronic Corp., Mel- 
rose, Mass., Electronic Design, 
March 15. 

e U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
New York, Chemical Engineering, 
April. 

® United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Iron Age, April 26, and 
Steel, April 30. 
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honest when asked to tape record 
their expense accounts. 
© Recorded sales talks can be used 
as a training aid for new salesmen. 
e At a trade show, visitors can be 
asked to record their comments, or 
the recorder can be used for tak- 
ing orders or adding sound to visual 
exhibits. 

The 216-page book is published 
by Hastings House at $4.95 a copy. 


New ‘Hosiery Mill Supply 
Directory’ issued 


= Howes Publishing Co, New 
York, has issued the first edition 
of a new annual reference book 
called the “Hosiery Mill Supply Di- 
rectory.” The 84-page 1957 edition 
lists hosiery mill supply companies 
alphabetically and under supply 
headings and also has lists of sup- 
liers’ trade names and brand names 
of hosiery. 

The directory automatically goes 
to all subscribers to Howes’ Hosiery 
Industry Weekly and is sold at 
$2.50 a copy to non-subscribers. 


‘Materials & Methods’ puts up 
$1,500 in design contest 


= Materials & Methods, New York, 
is conducting a $1,500 contest to 
find the “best use of materials in 
product design.” 





WHEN /iaciuring AN OIL WELL... 


TECHNOLOGY 


makes it Ga/er 


Petroleum technology . .. the application of science 

to the discovery and recovery of the world’s petroleum 
resources... is the greatest single mark of progress 

to be found within the field of petroleum production today. 
And, the petroleum engineer is the greatest single 
influence behind the technological development of drilling, 
well-completion and production techniques. 


The petroleum engineer, with the technical skill to 
select the best methods and equipment for a modern 
drilling and production program, ensures the safety 
of his company’s investment. Consequently, technical 
advertising by manufacturers supplying tools, 
equipment and services to the field of petroleum production 
is one of his most important sources of information. 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is the professional 
voice of the petroleum engineer, and it is best-qualified 
to speak for the oilfield technical equipment 
and service advertiser. 


PETROLEUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGINEERS 


Toe ETROLEUN TECHNOLOGY mam 


izations or consultants serving the _ buy 


product manufacturing industries. Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American oa 
Anyone employed by materials Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 800 
Continued on page 164 Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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To SELL tne 
Knittin a 


INDUSTRY... ‘Oe. 


GUN ana 


(1) CALL YOUR SHOTS .. 


@ THE KNITTER is the only magazine 
in the U. S. published exclusively for 
the manufacturers, dyers and finishers of 
hosiery and knitwear 
@ THE KNITTER covers every mill of 
any importance in the U. S. and Canada 
delivers all its circulation to the 
field you want to sell 


@ THE KNITTER reaches the men who 
do the buying . . . gives you plus 
coverage of key personnel who influence 
buying 


(2) SHOOT MORE OFTEN 
. . at lower cost! 


The Knitter's low rates enable you to 
tell your story more often, because you 
don't pay for waste circulation out of 
your field) Ads can be “tailored” to 
specific jobs in ideal surroundings. 


If you sell to the 
KNITTING DIVISION only 


THE KNITTER 
is your BEST buy! 


r——— SPECIAL NOTE! 
If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 
for details. 











The KNITTER 
stands alone 
in a field 
of its own! 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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producers and suppliers is ex- 
cluded. 

Entries must show sound, 
inative and progressive use of en- 
gineering materials—such as met- 
als, nonmetallics, finishings and 
coatings and material forms (cast- 
ings, forgings, moldings, etc.)—in 
products that either were newly 
designed or redesigned during 
1956. 

Winners will receive cash awards 
and certificates during the Design 
Engineering Show in New York, 
May 20-24. First prize is $500, and 
there are five $100 and ten $50 
prizes. The contest closed Feb. 15. 

A four-man panel, made up of an 
industrial designer, two men from 
industry and an engineering edu- 
cator will judge the contest. Win- 
ning entries will be published in 
Materials & Methods. 


imag- 


AMA publishes booklet 
on pricing policies 


s “Pricing in Prosperity” is the 
title of the first in a series of mono- 
graphs published by the American 
Marketing Association. 

The 22-page booklet covers pric- 
ing policies from various angles, 
dealing with such things as pricing 
new products, the relationship of 
advertising to pricing policy and the 
importance of packaging as a price 
factor. 

The booklet is available at $1 a 
copy (50¢ to AMA members) from 
the association’s headquarters, 27 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 


Reynolds Metals names Johnson 
vice-president, public affairs 


= A former governor has_ been 
named to the new and unusual posi- 
tion of vice-president for public 
affairs at the Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

He is Keen Johnson, ex-governor 
of Kentucky, who has been with 
Reynolds for 13 years, his last job 
being vice-president for public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Johnson’s duties will “include 
representing the company at major 
public events, speaking as an of- 

Continued on page 166 
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SEND INVOICES ree 


of Ist class postage 


POST-PAC INVOICE POCKET LABEL 
on package saves you $30.00 postage 
per thousand shipments. 


@ Eliminates shipping label, invoice 
envelope and packing slip. 
Invoice arrives with merchandise. 
Identifies contents for checking. 
Puts merchandise on sale quicker. 
Expedites payment of invoice. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
PUST-PHb 
POCKET LABELS 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO, 12 
Over Mb (1,656,000) 


the homes in Canada 
are heated by Oil or Gas 








HEAT 


is the only Canadian publication ex- 
clusively devoted to the develop- 
ment of this rapidly expanding auto- 
matic heating market. 

Write for full details and market survey. 


OIL and GAS HEAT 


Canada’s Journal of Automatic Heating and Cooling 


AGE PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


31-35 Willcocks St., Toronto, Canada 
5706 








March 

5-10 .. National Mobile Homes Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

11-15.. Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

12-14... Electrical 
Olympic Park Auditorium, Newark. 

13-15... National Automotive Service Show, 
Show Mart Bldg., Montreal, Can- 


Industrial Exposition, 


ada. 

.- American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers-Gas Turbine Power Div., 
Detroit. 

-- National Heating & Air Condition- 
ing Show, Automotive Bldg., Tor- 
nto, Canada. 

18-21..Institute of Radio Engineers, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

21-22... National Trade Exposition of Sup- 
pliers to Bank, Office & Store Fix- 
ture Industry, Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 

.-. Western Metal Congress & Ex- 
position, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 

31- 3..National Sanitary Supply Assn., 

Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


April 

1- 5..National Industrial Textiles Fair, 
ondon, England. 

2- 5..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Aeronautic Production Forum & 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. 

2-7..American Welding Society, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

4- 7..Southwest Automotive Show, Auto- 
mobile Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

8-11..AMA National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

8-11 .. National Electrical Industries Show, 
71st Regiment Armory, New York. 

8-11..National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

9-11..Progress in Electrical Equipment 
Exhibit, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 

9-11..Welding Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

10-12..Point of Purchase Advertising In- 

stitute, Palmer House, Chicago. 
2..Southern Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs—Machinery & Raw Ma- 
terial Exhibit, Hotel Sereno, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
25-27..Southeast Automotive Show, Mi- 
mi, Fla. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





May 

29- 3.. National Materials Handling Expx 
sition, Convention Hall, Philadel 
phia. 

May 

1- 3.. National Feed Industry Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

6-10.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
and First Engineered Castings 
Show, Music Hall, 

6-10... National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago 

6-17..British Industries Fair—Light & 
Heavy Industries, Castle Brom 


Cincinnati. 


wich, Birmingham, England. 

7-10..Mechanical Contractor’s Assn. of 
America—"New Products Show 
Case,” Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 

12-17... Institute of Food Technologists, In- 
dustrial Exhibits 
Pittsburgh. 

13-16... American Mining Congress—Coal 
Convention & Exposition, Auditori- 


William Penn, 


um, Cleveland. 

13-16 .. National Office Management Assn.., 
Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position, Shriners Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

20-22..Armed Forces—Industry Coopera- 
tion, (Armed Forces Communica- 
tions & Electronics Assn.), Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

20-23..Design Engineering Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

20-23 ..Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

20-24..National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 


June 

6-16... Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

9-12... International Fancy Food, Confec- 
tionery & Packaging Show, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

9-13... Advertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 

10-13... Confectionery Industries Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

10-13... National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, New Auditorium, Dallas. 

11-13... Western Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

16-20 .. National Assn. of Building Owners 


& Managers ‘Operating Exhibit of | 


Building Equipment and Services,” 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
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Write today for your 
copy of “Drama and Ac- 


tion in Trade Shows and 


Institutional Exhibits.” 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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~ DAIRY 
INDUSTRIES 


Coverage 
that Sells the 


‘Right People 


Reach and sell the ‘decision-makers’ in ALL 
THREE segments of the dairy industries through 
Olsen publications — each one the leader in its 
field . . . offering the largest top level PAID 
circulation and the most outstanding editorial 
content. Tremendous increases in the nation's food 
requirements keep the dairy industries ever-active, 
alert, and on-the-move . . . constituting one of 
today's richest and most responsive industrial 
markets. 


a THE MILK DEALER 

A paid ABC circulation of 
9,667, reaching 90% of the plants that handle 85% 
of the nation's fluid milk business. Largest PAID 
circulation of any dairy trade paper. Over 70% 
subscription renewal rate. 


MILK 
MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL 
PRODUCTS Covers the butter, cheese, 


and concentrated milk markets with ABC paid 
circulation of 4,093. Reaches top management in 
90%, of the plants processing over half of the 
nation’s milk supply. The only monthly feature 
type publication. 


ICE 
CREAM 





























THE ICE CREAM REVIEW 
Highest PAID circulation of 





industry nation-wide, Consistently leads in pages 
of advertising and quality of editorial content. 


ANNUAL 





Dairy Industries CATALOG 
CATALOG A thirty year old “‘institu- 


tion’’ among dairy industries buyers. A 17,000 
circulation to top rated plants and management 
personnel. Basic reference and buying guide 
covering all phases of the dairy industries. 


Let Us Help You With 
Your nat Problems 

















PHONE COLLECT FOR MARKET DATA 
BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. Sth St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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ficer of the company before audi- 


ences important to its business, 


serving representative 
on both official and voluntary pub- 
ic agencies to which Reynolds has 


as company 


Johnson McCammond 
an obligation and acting as liaison 
between the management and im- 
portant public offices,’ according to 
company president R. S. Reynolds, 
Jr. 

Donald B. McCammond, formerly 
an executive in the U. S. Defense 
Department, will succeed Mr. John- 
son as director of public relations. 
He will make his headquarters at 
the company’s corporate head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va., while 
Mr. Johnson will continue to work 
out of Louisville. 


Poor Richard Club announces 
1957 Putman competition 


= The Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia, an organization of adver- 
tising men, has announced the $6,- 
000 1957 Putman awards competi- 
tion to honor top industrial adver- 
tising campaigns and the people 
who produced them. 

The competition is sponsored by 
the Poor Richard Club, with the 
Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 
putting up the $6,000 in cash, which 
is split among the top three win- 


ners. 


The purpose of the annual com- 
petition is to find the “best use of 
industrial advertising—and the best 
documentation of such use—in 
making more effective the selling 
of products or services to industry.” 

The competition is open to all in- 
dustrial advertising men and wom- 
en. Deadline for entries is April 1. 
A list of rules and an entry blank 
may be obtained from Putman 
Publishing Co., 111 E. Delaware 
Pl., Chicago 11, II. 


EXPORT EXPERTS SAY 


Foreign trade comes 
of age, but still 
has growing pains 
U. S. manufacturers no longer 
think of the export market as 
“something of a mystery”—instead, 
,”’ says the 
marketing 





it is “just another market 
head of an_ export 
school. 

However, companies in the ex- 
port field still are experiencing 
plenty of marketing “growing 
pains,” said Jules Kohenn, director 
of the Foreign Trade Training Cen- 
ter, Chicago. 

He was in a group of some 30 in- 
dustrial export managers and ex- 
port firm officials—all members of 
the Export Managers Club of Chi- 
cago—who met to discuss export 
marketing problems, including such 
things as dealer-distributor sales 
and service education, export pric- 
ing and export advertising and pro- 
motion. 

Varying views on all of these 
problems were presented. An offi- 
cial of one combination export 
manager firm said his company will 
not take on any new line unless the 
manufacturer makes a_ definite 
commitment to spend an adequate 
sum on export advertising. 

“We feel that if he isn’t interested 
enough in the export market to do 
some advertising, we don’t want to 
handle his products,” he said. 

However, another combination 
export manager—Hans Neuert of 
Neuert, Wilton & Associates—said 
he never asks any new manufactur- 
er clients to do export advertising 
until he has handled the product 
for some time to see whether his 
firm can sell it. Once this trial 
period has passed, he does ask the 
manufacturer to do export adver- 
tising, Mr. Neuert said. But he 
warned against “token” export ad- 
vertising budgets. “Either get a 
budget that will do a good sales job 
or none at all,” he said. 

Other highlights of the discussion, 
giving the consensus of the export 
experts: 
© Export advertising media—You 
can get export inquiries through 
advertising and publicity in domes- 
tic business publications, but when 
you really get to selling in the ex- 
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MORE WITH A 


Viewmaster' 


The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 
plays One Sheet at a Time 


As each sheet is viewed, it is 
flipped over the top. Special con- 
struction allows all sheets to lie 
perfectly flat without expensive 
cloth hinging. Loose leaf. 

Simply lift Viewmaster by the 
front cover and the automatic 
easel sets it up firmly. 

Carried in stock in four sizes. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 





1720 W. Washington, Chicago 12 J 














Government Business IS Good Business! 
Get your share through time-tested 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


poe UG ine 
a year 


Through the inexpensive pages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
++ every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 

route to profitable 
Defense business 


Wm, C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 











port market you have to go into not 
only U. S. export publications, but 
also local foreign media. 


e Foreign language barrier—Sales 
and technical literature should be 
in the language of the country in 
which it will be distributed, and 
should be translated locally in that 
country. (However, fewer than half 
of the men at the meeting said their 
companies translated such litera- 
ture into even one language other 


than English.) 


@ Sales and service training—The 
best method is to bring foreign 
dealer and distributor personnel in 
to the U. S. factory to train them, 
but this is often prohibitively ex- 
pensive. Another method is to set 
up sales and service schools or 
“model shops” overseas. 


©@ Pricing—Export prices should be 
lower than domestic prices because 
some factors figured into the do- 
mestic price, such as domestic ad- 
vertising, should not be included 
in the export price. Severe price 
competition from foreign manufac- 
turers can be met only by pointing 
out superiority of U.S.-made equip- 
ment, because even at lowest pos- 
sible reductions, American manu- 
facturers cannot meet foreign 
prices. 


ABP revises advertising 
agency credit service 


® In conformity with a Justice De- 
partment consent decree, the As- 
sociated Business Publications has 
revised its advertising agency cred- 
it service for its members. 

No longer will the ABP issue 
certificates to agencies, informing 
them they are ABP-recommended 
agencies. However, the ABP will 
continue to collect and disseminate 
to members data on the finances, 
organization and background of all 
agencies dealing with the business 
press. 

The change was necessitated by 
the consent decree that the ABP 
and other advertising and publish- 
ing associations signed last spring 
in the Justice Department’s anti- 
trust suit against the associations. 

Commenting on the change, Wil- 
liam K. Beard, Jr., ABP president, 
said, “We are now back to the basic 
purpose of this service, which is to 

Continued on page 168 





to effectively 


SELL the HUGE 

METAL FORMING and 
FABRICATING | 
industries... 


use 
the 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Presses Shears 

Press Brakes Slitters 

Materials Handling Furnaces and 
Equipment Induction Heating 

Bending Rolls Units 


Joining and 
Cleaning and ening Device 
Finishing Fastening Devices 


Equipment Automation Devices 
Transferring and Motors and Controls 
Positioning Lubricating Systems 
Devices Welding Machinery 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 
Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 


Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 
Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 
Stamping 


Dies and Tooling 
Plant Layout 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Automobiles Ordnance and 
Aircraft Accessories 
Office and Store 
Machines and 
Furniture 
Transportation 
Equipment 
Containers 


Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 
Appliances 
Agricultural 
Machinery 


. -YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in... 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL Pre08 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 « ST 2-4121 
. A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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"Immediate response 
PLUS 
long life," says... 


Louis V. Aronson (Founder) 1809-1940 























RON N 


+ 31 Fulton Street * 


















Newark 2, New Jersey * Executive and Sales Offices 


January 22, 1957 


Ronson Corporation 


Mr. Edward M. Pratt 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, New York 












Dear Mr. Pratt: 


| thought newspapers had a relatively short 


agit ons om one of our business 


i lipped fr 
life. However, a coupon cl 
gift advertisements that ran in The Wall Street Journal a 
February, 1956 was just mailed in to us last month reques 
’ 


ing our representative to call. 









this delayed reaction is not typical, a. — 

: : - 
cases our advertisements in your paper —— oe eel 

i i ell as an immediate an 

calls the day of insertion as w <i 
stantial coupon response. | am happy to pest me a 
panies responding represent a diversified and highly ra 
cross-section of American industry. 


Of course, 















Cordially yours, 


RONSON wee 
/ ; 
Bernard Dwortzan 


, Advertising Manager 


Shaver Corporation, Stamford, Conn 






BD:jo 










World's Greatest Lighter! World's Greatest Shaver 








a. Delaware Water Gap, Pa. * The Ronson Electric 


ration of Pennsyivama 
thecsestteree ses Ronson Products Lid. London, England 






* Ronson Art Metal @ orks ‘Canada lid.. Terento + 












JOURNAL IDEAL FOR QUICK AND LONG PULL 


Many an advertiser has learned that The Wall Street Journal 
is unique. Can a daily publication pull over a long period? The 
Journal can and does. Can a national publication bring over- 
night inquiries? The Journal can and does. Can one publication 
sell just about everything? The Journal can and does. Reason: 
The Wall Street Journal brings you business! 








Circulation: 438,160 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL A 













published at 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th SLLNLW oe CHICAGO, 711 W Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. © SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St 
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RECORD .. 


continued from p. 167 


collect all the information we can 
on all business paper agencies that 
are willing to provide it, and to 
have it available for publishers’ 
reference.” 

The old four-page application 
and financial statement that ABP 
formerly used to get information 
from agencies has been simplified 
into a two-page form, which is sent 
to all agencies known to be placing 
space in business papers. 

The form asks for such informa- 
tion as the names of officers of the 
agency, percentage of ownership, 
length of time established, number 
of employes and clients and names 
of credit references, plus general 
information on financial condition, 
usually found on any balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement. 

The ABP will furnish informa- 
tion from the returned forms to any 
publisher member that asks for it. 








Trend started toward special 
ad agencies for recruitment 


=" The term “employment agency” 
may soon come to have a second 
meaning. 

Earlier it was announced that the 
Convair Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp. has hired the Hixson & Jor- 
gensen agency to handle its em- 
ployment recruitment advertising 
(IM, Jan., p. 137). 

Now another company has made 
a similar announcement. 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co., 
a division of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
announces that it has hired Car- 
penter-Proctor, Newark, N. J. 

The agency’s job: to create and 
service the company’s engineer and 
special employment recruitment 
program. 






Advertiser changes. . 





C. M. Clark . . from advertising manager 
to new post of head of machinery sales 
romotion, Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Andrew P, Carstensen . . from manufac- 
turers’ agent to sales mana yer, Flood Co., 


Hudson, O. maker of paint vehicles used 


for rust control and wood conditioning. 


Raymond W. Ayers . . from manager, in- 
dustrial division, North Electric Co., to 
sales manager, Revere Corp. of America, 
Wallingford, Conn. manufacturer of air- 
craft and industrial components and sys 
tems, 


Albert L. Hancock . 
for Boeing Airplane Co., to 


- Irom public relations 
public rela- 
tions manager, Ebco Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
©. maker of water coolers and air driers. 


Ken Edwards 


manager to 


. . from assistant advertising 
advertising manager, Cul- 
ligan, Inc., Northbrook, Ill. manufacturer 


of water conditioning equipment. 


Burl F. Poe . . from assistant general serv- 
ice manager to assistant general sales 
manager, Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 


Thomas B. Mac- 
Auley . . from 
Eastern regional 
sales manager, 
general trades divi- 
sion, to manager of 
sales training prc 
Behr-Man 
ning Co., Troy, N. 
Y. division of Nor- 
ton Co. 


gram, 


MacAuley 


G. Lincoln Ryther . . from vice-presiden, 
Meissner & Co., 


ager, 


to sales promotion mor 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Water 
town, Mass. manufacturer of electric fork 


trucks. 


G. Howard Gotthardt . . formerly in 
charge of sales promotion activities and 
exhibits, named advertising manager, Otis 
Elevator Co., New York. 


L. D. Shank. . 


ager, 


named general sales man 
Corp., 
Pittsburgh, in addition to his former duties 


National Electric Products 


as distribution sales manager. 


R. L. Custis . . named manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., 
©. subsidiary of Ferro Corp., and maker 


East Liverpool, 
f equipment for the process industries. 


O. A. Schilling . . from manager of in- 
dustrial products departments to sales 
manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
industrial products division, Akron, O. 


Robert L. Graham. . 
tion coordinator to advertising manager, 


from sales promo- 


Ford Instrument Co., division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 


David P. Hornaday . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Ayres, Swanson & Associates, to 
newly-created position of advertising man- 
ager, Wire Rope Corp. of America, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Semegen 


Alex L. Semegen .. f: 
staff, B. F. Goodrich 
ing manager, Internation 


Co., Akron, O. 


William F. Ross . . from manager, indus 
Holden Co., 
to marketing manager, Ipsen Industries, 
Rockford, III. 


heat treating equipment. 


trial furnace division, A. F. 


manufacturer industrial 


Richard A. Roeser . . from office manager, 
Good-All Electric Mfg. Co.’s “flightweight” 
coil department, to head of the company’s 
advertising department. The company is 
located in Ogallala, Neb., and manufac 


tures disc and tubular cape~itors. 


Hedges 


John C. Dabney .. from director of in 
dustrial development for the State f 
Florida, to director of marketing, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York. 

Arthur J. Hedges . . from sales promotion 
manager to advertising manager, Edison 
Storage Battery Div., Thomas A Edison 


Industries, West Orange, N. J. 


Robert Call . . from sales representative to 
marketing manager, wholesale division 
amateur products sales department, and 
Edward F. Brewer from executive assistant 
to field and general sales managers to 
manager of professional and_ technical 
sales promotion, both for Ansco, Bingham 
ton, N. Y., photographic manufacturing 


livision, General Aniline & Film Corp. 


H. C. Galleher . . from sales promotion 
manager, heating and air conditioning 
department, Conco Engineering Works 
division of H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota 
Ill., to advertising manager of Conkey 
producer of heating and air conditioning 


equipment. 


William P. Diesing . . from manager of 
Continued on page 170 


| quiries . . 


Advertisement 


WHEN IS A LEAD 


NOT A LEAD? 


Many an inquiry has no more fu- 
ture than a china egg. The pay-off 
is in conversion to sales. When you 
advertise in The Wall Street Journal, 
you'll get inquiries that have life to 
them, because they come from the 
most active, doing-est, buying-est au- 
dience ever assembled by one daily 


publication. 


No matter what your industry is, 
chances are Wall Street Journal read- 
ers use more of those products than 
anybody else. They’re with the com- 
panies that make construction news, 
set the pace for new processes, pio- 
neer with new systems, trailblaze 
with new procedures. And when they 
read your ad, it can be the prelude to 
the biggest sale you’ve ever made. 

Oddly enough, despite the better 
calibre of Journal inquiries, The 


Journal usually produces more of 


them, too. More than one testimonial 


has come from a Journal advertiser 
whose records show that The Journal 
wasn’t only low in cost per inquiry 
... but actually produced more in- 


and to top it off, produced 


more conversions, 


Sound like what you’re looking 
for? Why not check into all The 
Journal advantages? Call, write 
or visit a Journal advertising sales 


office. (See opposite page). 
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Advertiser changes. . 
continued from p. 169 

sales to manager of marketing, specialty 
heating products section, aircraft products 
jepartment, General Electric Co., Schenex 


tady. 


Paul P. Porter, Jr. . . from advertising as- 
sistant in charge of x-ray and motion pic- 
advertising 


ture products to manager, 


photo products department, E. I. du Pont 
je Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Maurice J. Phillips . . from assistant ad- 
vertising manager to advertising manager, 
International Nickel Co., New York. 
Arthur F. Bixby . . from general manager 
tural chemicals, Western divi- 
manager of marketing research 
Chemicals, 


industrial division, Pennsalt 


Philadelphia. 


Paul H. Carlson . . named advertising 
manager, tubular products division, Bab- 
sock & Wilcox Co., Beaver 
Jack L. Mustard . . 
manager to sales man 


cr) 


vision, Ex-Cell-O 


Joseph L. Hylton . . from assi 
sales manager to newly created post 
manager, market research, s-Conners- 


wel 


Estes Smith 


Bay E. Estes . . from director of commer- 
cial research to newly created position of 


aff administration, commercial 


lirector, st 
department, U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
] advertising, commercial 
development and mar- 

divisions and administra- 

the commercial depart- 


ment 
nent. 


Ralph E. Smith, Jr. . . from sales promotion 
manager to advertising manager, Pitts- 
I Reflector Co., Pittsburgh manufac- 


luorescent and incandescent light- 


John A. Hash. . from assistant advertising 
manager to advertising manager, Celotex 
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succeeding Gates Fergu- 


serve as advertising cor 


H. E. Coleman . . from general sales man- 
ager, Kelco Co., to sales manager, poly- 
chemicals West Virginia Pulp & 


Paper C rk maker of lignin de- 


rivatives. 


Harry J. Welch . . from advertising man 
ry . Ss 


ager, A-P Controls Div. 


America, Milwaukee, to advertising man 


ager of the company. 


Nicholas C. Gianakos . . from acting sales 
manager to new post of vice-president in 
charge of sales, Virginia Metal Products, 
Orange, Va. 


Hilliard Y. Smuck .. from salesman to 
general manager for sales, Quaker State 


Metals Co., Lancaster, Pa. aluminum fab- 


Whigham Horner 


Willis D. Horner . . from sales manager to 
vice-president in charges of sales and a 
director, and M. Raymond Whigham, from 
sales department to advertising and sales 

otion manager, both with Allen Mfg. 


Conn. manufacturer of 


George L. Mowatt . . from sales manager, 
Xadelin Div., U. S. Radium Corp., to sales 
manager, international division, Brunswick 
Co., Chicago. 


Balke-Collender 
Charles W. Lockhart . . from assistant 
sales manager to sales manager, blower 
conditioning division, Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


and air 


Forage 


Robert A. Loepp . . 
creative advertising to assistant advertis 


rom supervisor of 


ing and sales promotion manager, BullDog 
lectric Products Co., Detroit. 


Louis E. Rampp .. from sales manager, 
Detroit branch, to branch operations man- 
ager, Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., New York. 


Hugh R. Silbaugh . . from sales promotion 
manager to manager of distributor opera 
tions, Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film 


New York. 


Travis Mudd 

James A. Travis . . from branch operations 
manager to general sales manager, Oza- 
lid Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., 
New York. 


Noel L. Mudd .. from director of market- 
ing, U. S. and Canada marketing activity, 
to general manager of marketing, newly 
formed Burroughs Div., Burroughs Corp., 
Detroit. 


Agency changes. . 


McCarty Co. . . New York, has moved to 
Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St. 


Jackson L. Parker . . from advertising 
manager and public relations director, 
™ternational Packings Corp., to media di- 


office, James Thomas 


Charles S. Patterson . . from project di- 
rector, Crossley SD Surveys, to head of 
facts department, New York office, James 


Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Stanley Paitson . . from Foote, Cone & 
Belding to space buyer, media department, 
mpton Advertising, New York. 


Warren Smith . . from advertising, market- 

ing and new product development, Vick 

Chemical Co., to assistant account execu- 
Compton Advertising, New York. 


Orrin Spellman .. from regional vice- 
president and head of Philadelphia office, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, to senior 
vice-president, Geare-Marston, Philadel- 
phia subsidiary of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York. 

Rives, Dyke & Co. . . Houston, named 
agency for Corrulux Div., Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, Houston manufacturer of translucent 


glass fiber plastic panels. 


Torkel Gundel Advertising . . Chicago, has 
named the following officers: Torkel Gun- 
Edward S. Pastirik, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and creative direc- 
tor, and John Palansky, 


ind art director. 


del, president; 


vice-president 


Tube-Reducing Corp. . . Wallington, NJ. 
manufacturer of compression formed tub- 





GLOSSY PHOTOS 
IN QUANTITY 


We make 
what we be- 
lieve to be the 
best genuine 
glossy photos 
in the busi- 
ness. 

We believe 
this because 
our customers 
say so and 
keep coming 

‘back year 
after year. 
Our prices are competitive. 
Our quality is superb. 
Our service unexcelled. 
Try us the next time you need 
quantity photos. 


PRICE LIST 


8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTOS 


QUANTITY COST 
1000 $75.00 
500 42.50 
100 9.50 

50 6.00 
25 4.00 
12 3.00 
6 2.22 
Copy negatives of your prints, $1.63 


per negative. Samples, other sizes, 
prices on request. 


MAJOR PHOTO Co. 
Commercial Photographers 

1210 N. Clark Street © Chicago 10, Illinois 

© Telephone: MI chigan 2-5651 




















how to produce 
inquiries 
and 
influence... 


If your product or service can be 
used by municipal and state police, 
g just give them the facts in 
E Law And Order. One advertiser received 
over 668 inquiries within 10 months. 
You get results because each issue 
~ gets intensive readership through “ 
focusing attention on a specialized 
field of police work—most 
issues are saved and used in police 
— training programs. 


BPA 


Law And Order reaches 10,000 readers: 
6,447 are highly influential police chiefs 
who can specify your product or service 

and will insist on their choice 
at the point of purchase 

they have an average of almost $200,000 
to spend. You can reach them all with a 
page message for only 212¢ a police chief 

Let Law And Order be your salesman 


Write or call: 


LAW... ORDER 


1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 





ing, from Michel-Cather to Richard La 
Fond Advertising, New York. 

Ben Sackheim, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for Greer Industries, New York 
maker of polyeurathane plastic industrial 
products and Hess, Goldsmith, New York 
maker of Fiberglas and member company 
of Burlington Industries. 

Paulson Gerlach & Associates .. is name 
given to new organization resulting from 
the merger of Paulson-Gerlach and Frank- 
lin Fisher Advertising Agency, both of 


Milwaukee. 


Robert E. Brandson . 


manager, Brea Chemicals, to account ex- | 


ecutive, Charles Bowes Advertising, Los 


Angeles. 


Murray Hysen . . from project director, | 


research department, to associate research 
director, Geyer Advertising, New York. 


Walter R. Colahan . . from head of re 
search department's tabulation group to 


manager of media research, Geyer Ad- 


vertising, New York. 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ltd. . . Montreal, 
named agency for Weldwood Plywood 
Ltd., Canadian subsidiary, U. S. Plywood 
Corp. 


Bond & Starr . . Pittsburgh, named adver- 
tising and public relations counsel for 
National Mine Service Co., Pittsburgh 
manufacturer of mining equipment and 
supplies. 


Keck Advertising Agency . . Oconomowoc, 
Wis., named agency for Kelley Co., Mil- 
waukee maker of automatic dockboards 
and Verrall Moe Electronics, Jefferson, 


Wis. electric-electronic heating equipment | 


manufacturer. 


D’Arcy Advertising Co. . New York, 
named agency for aluminum division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York. 

Vincent F. Aiello . . from vice-president 
and copy chief to executive vice-president, 
Kudner Agency, New York. 

William J. Griffin, Jr. . . from senior vice- 
president to executive vice-president, Kud- 
ner Agency, New York. 

Don Wiener . . from supervisor of engi- 
neering administration, tractor and imple- 
ment division, Ford Motor Co., to admin- 
the vice-president 
McCann- 


istrative assistant to 
and manager, Detroit 
Erickson, New York. 


office, 


William H. Lewis, Jr. . . from vice-presi- 
Continued on page 172 


. from district sales | 








Hear Now! 


In 12 monthly issues: 


Company A............34 Pages 
Company B........ 

Company C.............32 Pages 
Company D............68 Pages 
<a 0\v\w,0c0 6 0 ee eel 


..+.+.36 Pages 


Company E.. 
Company F....... 


These “Blue Chip’ companies 
(you can ask us for the names) 
back up their belief in the IRON 
& STEEL ENGINEER with 
advertising schedules of this 
proportion each year. Their rea- 
son (and yours, too) is because 
the IRON & STEEL ENGI- 
NEER produces. Why not in- 
vestigate now! 


tops 


with top advertisers 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Get Your FREE 

Copy of — 

“HOW BUSINESS »° 
USES CLIPPINGS” & 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon's ieeeinn 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 













BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 

BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00—128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 

















for Better 


Ideas 
Catalog Production 





Your FREE RCS Idea Kit shows how 
photostats, photography, and offset 
printing go hand-in-hond to make 
your catalog more EFFECTIVE. 


Big and small catalogs alike benefit 
from RCS production . . . a complete 
graphics arts service. 





Your Idea Kit 
gives tips on pre- 
poring copy, cut- 
ting production 
costs, “Stunts 
With ‘Stats”, 
“How to Use Re- 
prints”, and a 
plastic copyfitting 
slide rule. 


Printing tips and 
price lists are in- 
cluded. 


Send the 
now! 


coupon 


Rush my Production Idea Kit to: 


Name ... 
Address 





123 N. Wacker Dr. 


— 

é 

UST OFFSET PRINTERS 
Chicago 6, 
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Agency changes.. 





Charles A. Mittelstadt . . from account 


executive, Tatham-Laird, 1 account ex 





Gotham Vladimir Advertising . . New 























DeLay 


Robert F. DeLay . . from 
Burnett & Logan, to client service staff, 


Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


need Smith — + ae 


M 





Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co... 
Terre Haute, Ind. maker of thermic jugs 


and enameled ware, from Caldwell, Lar- 


kin & Sidener-Van Riper to Keller-Crescent 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Rick Marrus Associates . New York, 


named agency for Sossner Steel Stamps, 


f stamps and dies. 


Lynch Corp. . . Anderson, Ind. maker of 
packaging and glass making machinery, 
from Poorman, Butler & Associates to 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Maxfield S. Gibbons . . fr 


int supervisor 


m account ex- 


Ketchum, 





Hammond Brass Works . . Hammond, Ind. 


1ake f x lumt ing ina heating valves, 
from inden & Meloan, to Proebsting, 
Taylor, Chicago. 
Al Paul Lefton Co. . . Philadelphia, named 





agency for Swingline, Inc., Long Island 








and its associate company, 


Industrial Corp., makers of 





machines 






Gray & Kilgore . . Detroit, has resigned 
the account 


yhemical Industries 


of industrial division, Detrex 
effective March 3lst, 


Detrex's 





continue as agency for 











Greer Walsh Santi 











James A. Greer . . from account executive 
i manager to vice-presi- 


oa 
i 





1eveiopment, O. bd. 


yson 





















john J. Walsh . . production m 


Tyson & Co. 







Fred Wittner Advertising . . New York, 
agency for Daco Instrument Co., 
1 Daco Machine & Tool Co., 


formerly called 


manufacturer of electro-mechan- 


ical instrumentation equipment. 


Fensholt Advertising Agency . . Chicago, 
Rock- 
treating furnace 


named agency for Ipsen Industries, 
ford, Ill. aut 


maker. 


matic heat 


National-U. S. Radiator Corp. . . Johns- 
from Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Pitts- 


town, Pa., 
Grove to 
burgh. 


Gauge Associates . . Wilmington, Del., 


named agency for Delaware Barrel & 


Drum Co., Wilmington maker of anti- 


corrosive polyethylene containers. 


K. C. Shenton Advertising . . Hartford, 
Conn. named agency for cutting tools 
group, industrial products division, Brown 


& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. LI, 


effective April 1. 


Fischer & Porter Co. . . Hatboro, Pa. 
manufacturer of industrial measuring and 
control instruments, from Lenhart Adver- 
tising to Harry P. Bridge Co., Philadelphia. 


Marvin Hahn, Inc. . . Birmingham, Mich., 
agency for Nu-Era Gear & Muffler 
Rochester, Mich. 
motive service parts. 


named 


Corp., maker of auto- 










Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CN... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 
January, 1957 Construction News pub- 
lished a total of 2,074 pictures which 
included 762 on-the-job pictures and 
2,113 pictures of identified personalities. 


For the twelve month period, ending 
January, 1957 Construction News pub- 
lished 10,103 column inches of news and 
features. 
* 
For the twelve month period, ending 
January, 1957 Construction News pub- 
lished a total of 18,019 column inches of 
bid news. 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL | 
of COMMERCE is thoroughly 


read at our bank,” 


says E. C. SAMMONS, president, United | 
States National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

“Many departments of our bank regu- | 
larly use the Daily Journal of Commerce 
to keep abreast of local developments 
which affect our business.” 

Members of the credit, business devel- | 
opment, investment, real estate loan, and | 
trust departments find the Daily Journal | 
of Commerce “most helpful’, and read it 
carefully every day. 

® People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


®@ General Contractors ® Manufacturers 

®@ Sub-contractors @ Attorneys 

® Building Material Dealers @ Logging, Lumber Firms 
© Architects, Engineers © Financial Firms 


Daily Jeusval-e&€ommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


Robert E. Abbott . . from 


tive, creative director and assistant to the 


account execu 


president, tc 
manager, Burton Browne Advertising 
Chicago. 

Douglas J. Turner . . from account execu 
tive, vice-president and director, Wehner 
Advertising Agency, to vice-president, ac 
count management, Carpenter-Proctor 


Newark, N.J. 


Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, named 
agency for New Jersey Metals Co., Eliza 
beth, N.J. manufacturer of nickel and zinc 
ball anodes, effective April 1, and Leeder 

K 


Roselle, N.J. maker of portable 


dry chemical fire extinguishers. 


Forrest J. Beard . . from assistant adver 
tising manager, Ampex Corp., to account 
executive, John O’Rourke Advertising 


Francisco. 


E. J. Lush, Inc. . . New 
named agency for Moran Brush Mfg. 


Haven, 


Hamden, Conn. producer of sanitation and 
maintenance brushes and brooms. 


John Philips Advertising Co. . . Bloomfield, 
N.J., named agency for Lowe Engineering 
Co., Lincoln Park, N.J. manufacturer of 
drum reconditioning machinery. 


John A. Janikowski . . from advertisi 
and sales 
Chain Co., to Industrial Marketing Service 
Dearborn, Mich. 


promotion manager, 


Permatex Co. . Brooklyn producer 
automotive, aviation and industrial main 
tenance chemicals, from Gray & Rogers 


to Don Rowe Associates, New York. 


Richard R. Brangan . . from advertising 
manager, National Automatic Tool C 

his own agency in Richmond, Ind. tc 
known as Advertising Services. 


Ad Fried Advertising Agency . . Oakland 
Cal., has moved to 160 Santa Clara Ave. 


Delmar DeWolf . . from sales manager, 
ie 


Merdco, to account 
Co., Chicago. 


execulive, 


CUQAI 


Griswold-Eshleman Co. Cleveland, 
named agency for Motch & Merryweather 
Co., Cleveland machine t manufactur 


er. 


Chester A. Gile . . from his own agency to 


account executive, Lahr Advertising 


Agency, Minneapolis. 


Howard C. Wilson . . founder of Wilson, 
Haight, Welch & Grover, Hartford and 
New York, has resigned as chairman of 


Continued on page | 


vice-president and general 


only 








AMERICAN 


is editorially 
ooneenivesed to 
exclusively serve 
the Gas Utility 
Market of 


1,090 companies... 


market . . «the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation... only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 


your best buy... 








AMERICAN 


WRITE FOR MEDIA 
FILE AND RATES 
* 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 


* 
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HERE’S WHAT 
WE MEAN BY 


a 


We've talked a lot about INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S penetration within 
important advertiser and agency organizations. We've said a great deal about 
its high reader interest and reader acceptance. We've put special emphasis in its 
remarkable pass-along readership. It’s an important story for advertisers. But 
we find that our readers can tell it much better than we can. 


For example, let’s take a look at INDUSTRIAL MARKETING at work in a 
leading agency, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 















R. S. REED, JR. 
Executive Vice President and 
General Manager, Pittsburgh Office 
“Every account executive in this 
office sees INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING each month. Of 
particular interest to them is the 
sound advice on copy and layout 
coming from your ‘Copy Chasers.’ 
And, of course, your feature articles 
and specific case histories of 
unusually effective advertising 
programs receive considerable 
attention.” 








RICHARD C. CHRISTIAN 
Executive Vice President and 
General Manager, Chicago Office 


“Since several of us have been 
active in N.I.A.A. for some years, 
the ‘N.I.A.A. News’ department 

in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
gets almost 100% Read-Most 
Rating from us. Equally important 
are the many excellent feature 
articles. We look upon 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as 
an important factor in the 
continuing education of our staff. 
In our Chicago office,we have nine 
subscriptions with a pass-along 
readership of almost three people 
per issue.” 























The magazine of selling and adveilisiing (o buciness. and sndubly Yi TN 





H. H. SHARMAN 
Executive Vice President and 
General Manager, New York Office 


“Sure, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING gets good readership in our 
New York office, or I should say, 
multiple readership. I’m certain 
each copy has at least two readers, 
perhaps more. One of your depart- 
ments we find particularly useful 
... especially to our media and 
research people... is your monthly 
‘trends’ section. We often clip 
and send these articles to clients.” 





HAROLD BURSON 

President, Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, Inc., New York 
(Marsteller, Rickard public 
relations affiliate) 

“Advertising and public relations 
are so closely allied and inter- 
woven that it is important for us 
to be well informed as to the over 
all advertising activities in the 
industrial field. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is extremely helpful 
to us in this respect.” 


R. F. MEADOWS 

Market Analyst, 

Marsteller Research, Inc., New York 
(Marsteller, Rickard affiliate) 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 
been most helpful in keeping us 
abreast of the latest activities in 
marketing research. Your feature 
articles on this subject are read with 
interest and are frequently of 
considerable value to us.” 


This is not an unusual case. It’s rather typical of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S reader- 
ship and penetration among the executives in companies and agencies who are making 
important decisions in industrial marketing today. And it shows why INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does such a thorough job of selling for its advertisers. 


NDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


© © ow 


200 E. ILLINOIS STREET 
CHICAGOII1,ILLINOIS 


1 Year (13 issues) $3 




















reaches the PURSE POWER 
of 170,000 business and professional women 


The latest U. S. census totals disclose that the female population outnum- 
bers males by well over 1,000,000. The influence of women in the U. S. 
economy is moving upward as more and more women enter business and the 
professions. They are making more of the critical decisions, handling a much 
greater part of the business dollar, and spending more as individuals. The 
pyramiding membership of the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs is potent evidence of the trend. 

This is the purse powerful group who avidly read National Business 
Woman every month. They respond to advertising in THEIR magazine. 

If you sell products for their personal adornment or for increasing their 
professional efficiency—if you provide services that whisk them between 
cities or across oceans for business or adventure—if you offer the opportunity 
of investment or the chance to spend for fun—if you sell the machines, sys- 
tems, and equipment they need in business or at home—if your products 
and services appeal to women, purse powerful women—START BY ADVER- 
TISING IN NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 


Address space reservations to: 





@ Room 311 e Washington 6, D. C. 











1300 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
j 


[AD / | get information on new 


MARKET DATA and a 
DIRECTORY NUMBER and unfamiliar markets 























by guiding you to trade 





~~  —-_e 


oh Tela heb ate) at serving 






the market. 
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; marketing 
» aids : 





All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


301/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ceramic industry's market 
is all charted out for you 
Ceramic Industry, Chicago, offers a 
colorful, 42x27” wall chart which con- 
stitutes a complete market forecast for the 
ceramic industry. Purpose of the chart is 
to aid companies in planning their mar- 
keting strategy for selling raw materials, 
processing equipment and materials 
handling equipment to all branches of the 


ceramic industry. 


302/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market survey indicates 
buying influences 

A folder summarizing the results of 
76,636 answers to a survey conducted by 
Modern Sanitation, New York, is avail- 
able, which lists 28 product categories 
about which buying influence questions 
were asked of a sample of 10,000 of the 
magazine's readers. By studying the fold- 
er and its listing of the categories in- 
volved, the individual recipient can then 
request detailed answers covering the 
specific products in which he may be in- 


terested. 


303/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Analysis available of the 
Catholic institutional market 

A purchasing influence breakdown for 
the $5 billion market represented by 
Yatholic institutions in the United States 
has been prepared by Catholic Building 
& Maintenance, New York, in booklet 
form. Contents include a grouping of the 
2,216 institutions forming this market, a 
statistical history of its growth during the 
1950-56 period, an analysis of who selects 
various types of supplies and equipment, 
completes the 


etc. Media information 


et 


















304/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Role of business papers 
in the U. S. economy 

In pocket-size booklet form, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York, offers the text 
of an address by Dexter M. Keezer, vice- 
president and director of the company’s 
department of economics, on “The Place 
of Business Publications in the Economy 
of the U. S. A.” Originally delivered in 
Copenhagen last year, the speech dis- 
cusses the scope of the business press, its 
importance within the framework of the 
American publishing industry, the function 
of advertising, methods of distribution and 
other pertinent matters. 


* 


305/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Charts show purchasing 
procedures for armed forces 

Procedures involving research, develop- 
ment and procurement of military hard- 
ware are graphically displayed in a set 
of charts making up a brochure issued by 
the U. S. Army, Washington. 


306/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Data sheets reveal 


dairy products output 
A set of 12 data sheets, stapled into 


a single file and showing 1955 produc 
tion totals for 12 types of dairy products, 
is available from Olsen Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, publishers of four business 
papers in this field. Each sheet, covering 
a separate product, includes data by 
states in both tabular and bar graph 
form, a U.S. map showing the leading 
states and production figures for each 
month during the year. 


307/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Here’s a description 
of 170 mailing lists 
Over 170 business and industrial mail- 


ing lists are described in a 36-page, two- 
color catalog available from the direct 


feat-ta.4-alare 
aids 


® Send for these free selling tools ee 


mail division, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. The booklet also contains 
postal information, addressing and mailing 
costs and answers questions regarding the 
proper use of direct mail. 


308/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Catalog shows mailing 
lists by SIC number 


A total of 1.5 billion business organiza- 
tions of all kinds are included in mail- 
ing lists presented by SIC classification 
in a 78-page catalog issued by Creative 
Mailing Service, Freeport, N. Y. The cata- 
log lists individual four-digit SIC numbers 
with the total number of names available 
in each classification. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9703 




















309/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Reprint available 
on metalworking markets 
A 32-page section has been reprinted 
by The Iron Age, Philadelphia, which 
discusses, in seven separate articles, 
prospects for sales and expansion in the 
field of metalworking during the forth- 
coming period. The section opens with a 
comprehensive round-up of the 1957 out- 
look for metalworking, which is followed 
by articles on population growth, the next 
five years in steel, trends in aluminum, 
copper’s future, tips on selling and meth- 
ods of uncovering new markets. 
The booklet, in three colors, is illus- 
trated with photographs, charts and sta- 
tistical tables. 
Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 












































Please send me the following ee 
TITLE 
301 302 303 304 
305 306 307 308 COMPANY 
309 310 311 312 Bf PROOUCTS solo 
313 314 315 316 ff Acoress 
317 CiTY & ZONE 





*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond June 15, 1957 


No 
Postage Stamp 
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If Mailed in the 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & BR. Chicago, ML. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 

| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, I. 
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MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


310/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mailing list catalog 
lists some 1,000 lists 

Berliner Mailing Lists, New York, offers 
copies of its 1957 catalog, which lists 
about 1,000 mailing lists, from AAA to 
Yacht Clubs. The catalog includes a sec 
tion on the various ways in which you 
can go about building your own mailing 
list, and it has a check list for rating the 
value of any mailing list. 


311/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The food service industry 
is a $6 billion-a-year market 
Restaurant Management, New York, 
offers a four-page brochure, the “Analysis 
of the Food Service Industry,” which 
points out that this industry represents a 
food buying market amounting to $6.6 bil- 
lion a year. It shows that commercial 
restaurants and hotels spend $4.6 billion 
yearly for food products—70% of the in- 
dustry’s total food purchases. 


312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a fresh approach 
on selling consulting engineers 

Consulting Engineer, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., offers a spritely new booklet which 
describes the pitfalls of approaching a 
consulting engineer with the wrong sales 
pitch. The booklet, entitled "How to Sell a 
Consulting Engineer,” also tells the right 
way to do it. 

The booklet is illustrated in color with 
droll woodcuts by Philip Reed. And the 
copy is as amusing and appealing as the 
woodcuts. 


313/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
IM article by Spurr 
now in booklet form 

John C. Spurr, director of research, Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, is 
the author of “Determining Market Po 
tential,” a study of practical methods of 
determining the total amount of business 
available to an industrial producer. The 
material, which originally appeared in 
the Sept. 1956 issue of Industrial Market- 
ing under the title “How to track down 
your market potentials,” is now available 
in pocket-size booklet form. 


No 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Pormit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ml. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St, Chicago 11, Il. 


*& Please print or type information below 








TITLE 








COMPANY 








PRODUCTS SOLD 








ADDRESS 








CiTY & ZONE 





*Note inquiries for items listed not; 
serviced beyond June 15, 1957) 


314/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a one-volume education 
in industrial advertising 

Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, offers 
a handsome booklet that gives detailed 
reports on the ten industrial advertising 
campaigns that won last year’s Putman 
Awards competition. 

The booklet tells in step-by-step fashion 
how these highly successful advertisers 
licked such marketing problems as how a 
small company can compete against well- 
entrenched big company competition, how 
to introduce a new industrial product, 
how to increase distribution, how to come 
back after a disastrous sales slump, how 
to build salesmen’s acceptance and cus- 
tomer approval and how to build brand 
acceptance and combat “price buying.” 


315/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Water well drilling is a 
buyer of many products 

If you sell such things as water pumps, 
plastic pipe, wire rope, steel pipe and 
casing, electric motors, drilling rigs or 
drill tools, here’s an interesting booklet 
outlining the scope of the water well 
drilling market. 

The booklet, offered by The Driller, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., is a reprint of an 
article in that publication, giving results 
of a survey of water well drillers. The 
survey gives such information as the 
types and depths of wells drilled, the 
types of equipment used and how much is 
spent on the various kinds of equipment 
and supplies. 


316/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to make low cost 
business films 

The do-it-yourself method can save you 
plenty of money in producing a business 
film, says this booklet offered by Telefilm, 
Inc., Hollywood. The booklet is called 
“How to Make Low Cost Business Films.” 
It tells how a company can make its own 
sales or training films at low cost, draw- 
ing on Telefilm’s know-how for the actual 
movie-making and on its services—such 
as editing, sound recording and processing 
—to give the film a professional touch. 


317/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to produce your own 
catalogs and booklets 

Plastic Binding Corp., Chicago, offers a 
colorful, eight-page booklet telling how 
you can produce your own plastic bound 
catalogs or promolional beoklets in your 
office or plant, using the company’s “Plas- 
tico” punching and binding machines. 








Agency changes .. 


Continued from p. 173 


its board of directors and retired as prin- 
cipal owner, but will remain with the 
company in charge of several accounts 
and as a director. 


George P. Millington . . from Eastern 
representative, Better Homes & Gardens, 
to marketing specialist, Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia. 


Propulsion Engine Corp. . . South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. power mower manufacturer, 
from Bert S. Gittins Advertising to Brady 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 


Mortimer Berkowitz, Jr. . . from advertis- 
ing manager, Woman's Home Companion, 
to account executive, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York. 


Duncan-Brooks . . Mineola, N.Y., named 
agency for Lindly & Co., Mineola maker 
of electronic equipment and systems. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, named 
agency for international division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York. 


Rapids-Standard Co. . . Grand Rapids, 
Mich. materials handling equipment manu- 
facturer, from Wesley Aves & Associates 
to Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids. 


Gotham-Vladimir Advertising . . New 
York, named agency for international ad- 
vertising, U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., 
New York producer of cleaning equip- 


ment. 


Media changes. . 


Louis J. Perrottet . . from business manager 
to publisher, Electrical Manufacturing, 
New York and Philip S. Griffin from Elec- 
trified Industry to Chicago manager, Elec- 
trical Manufacturing, replacing Phillip T. 
Heffernan, named New York manager. 


A. J. Houghton . . to advertising director, 
Wastes Engineering, Water Works Engi- 
neering and Fire Engineering, New York, 
and Richard M. Copeland to midwestern 
advertising manager in Chicago for Na- 
tional Cleaner & Dyer, National Rug 
Cleaner and Starchroom Laundry Journal. 
All publications are published by Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., New York. 


William H. Jones . . from junior partner, 
Geffen-Dunn, to advertising sales man- 
ager, Thomas Publishing Co., New York. 


Carl A Zehner . . from Stanley Publishing 
Co. to regional manager in Chicago for 
Continued on page 178 





STRIKES THE RIGHT (4alcs) NOTE 


among the nation’s drilling contractors... 


Liting® Ne 

















Out to sales-serenade the $1.1 billion Drilling Mar- 
ket? THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the oppor- 
tune media in which to play your tune. Editorial 
material is pitched to the specific job interests of 
drilling contractors, producing executives, field su- 
pervisors, so the song is right: vertical reading in a 
vertical market. Adds up to responsive sales action 
among a select group who comprise the buying 
power of an active market! 








Write TODAY for full particulars . . . 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 INSUROMEDIC LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 





You 
Mail? 


MARIE 
FOR YOU! 


Your CATALOG 


3 
bound in 
A mighty small fee, too, for 


Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
HARD plete mailing service. 
Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 


P clients for more than 25 years 
Compliments your prod- —multigraphing, multilithing, 
ucts, adds prestige to your mimeographing, automatic typing, 

“ P 3 Y addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
company, puts you ‘way graph and hand-list maintenance. 
She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
Call WAtkins 4-4240 to you) right on time. 


or write Dept. IM for your FREE For information, service, prices, etc., 
COPY of “The Challenge to your just write or phone Marie at... 
Wastepaper Basket"’ 


IBLISHERS BOOK BINDERY, INC. Eee Sti ne 


Kenneth W. James, Pres 
2 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y 


ahead of your competitors. 








431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 
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GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN QUANTITY 


Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
... Need quality glossy photos? 


ZEPP offers: 
= Prompt Service 
@ Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 
Glossy Post Cards........... $.05 each (100 lots)* 
5x7 Glossy Photos.........$.06% each (100 lots)* 
8x10 Glossy Photos........$.08% each (100 lots)* 


*Complete price list on request 


PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
RRR RE OE SS NL EETRAIIEN A628 CINE 5 








COMPLETE MOBILE 
SHOWROOM-ON- 
WHEELS 


AT HALF ITS ORIGINAL COST 


Beautiful 8 ft. by 30 ft. 1954 trailer 
with specially reinforced rubber tiled 
floor. Complete with display counters, 
backwalls and indirect display light- 
ing. Includes '54 Ford, 2 ton Panel 
Truck and 10 KW Onan Generator. 
Has special hitch to prevent side- 
sway and has been run only 15,000 
miles. Complete unit in excellent con- 
dition inside and out. 


A $25,000 value for only 
$12,000 


Wire today, Box 535 ¢/o Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Ol. 

















if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


for over 71 years the leading 
journal of the coel industry 








on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

pho North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sienues 7hale-Lop ng. SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE ° 2, NEW JERSEY 
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Media changes. . 


Automotive Industries 


placing John T. Hoole, 


Clabault Williams 
W. A. Clabault . . New York manager, 
and Griff Williams, Chicagc 


ager, named vice 


Cassidy, 

Electrical D WoC 
and Thornton R. Warren, from 
sentative, Woman's 
Ohio sales 
Dealer. 


representativ 
- New York, named 
representative for 


Publications, 


Gray 
Bryce Gray, Jr. . . from Philadel; 


ager, Electronic 


David W. Veit . 


ing director, Precisior 


- from editor, to publish- 
tal Molding mag- 


. rm 9 ‘ 
azine, VUleveiana, 


Business Week . . New York, announces 
the following appointments: John F. Jur- 
aschek, from advertising sales staff, 
American Machinist, to district manager; 
Richard J. McGurk from advertising sales 
staff, Power, to district manager in Detroit, 
succeeding Alfred L. Blessing, named dis- 
trict manager in Los Angeles. 


D. R. Ricker R. R. Ricker 


Donn R. Ricker . . from advertising repre- 
sentative to editor-manager, Midwest Pur- 
chasing Agent, Cleveland, in addition to 
his duties as manager and publisher of 
C. A. C. Journal. He succeeds his father, 
R. R. Ricker who has retired to an ad- 
visory capacity. 
Louis J. Didona . . from sales promotion 
and merchandising editor, Collier's, to ad- 
vertising manager, d-Con Co., Chicago 
producer of rodenticides. 


Zingale Trench 


Joseph E, Zingale . . from market service 
manager, Chemical Engineering and 
Chemical Week, to sales promotion man- 
ager, Purchasing, New York. 


Archer W. P. Trench . . named chairman 
of the board and publisher, American 
Metal Market, New York. 

Don O. Carlson . . named executive editor, 
Wood & Wood Products, Vance Publishing 
So., Chicago, and Hoyt Hurst, former man- 
aging editor, will succeed him as Eastern 
editor of all Vance publications in New 


Flour & Feed . . Milwaukee has been con- 
solidated with The Feed Bag. 


Robert F. Kane . . from advertising man- 
ager, Quaker Rubber Div., H. K. Porter 
Co., to advertising staff, Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory, New York, covering 
part of Philadelphia, southern New Jersey 
and Delaware. 


Roland W. Higgins . . from associate edi- 
tor, Electronic Equipment, White Plains, 
N.Y., to managing editor. 





Get a firm grip on the 
Radio-Electronics Industry 


Two Editions 


Full DIRECTORY 
to 47,000 
IRE Members 


Purchasing 2) ae | 47,000 
DIRECTORY if j Engineers 


with all ads 


.—l a 

to 5000 ts 

Company Lie ! 3.500 
P.As. of 


Products in 
100 Groups 
<— 
Distribution 
Services 
Telephone 


Numbers 


Closes 
June 15 
Annually 


Paced to a “jet propelled” age, the IRE DIRECTORY 

is more than a buying index. It actually classifies a com- a More 

plex industry the way engineers think. By code system data on 
it provides a complete picture of each manufacturer and a 
what he makes. For high speed buying, it gives over 3000 

telephone numbers. It is the only DIRECTORY in elec- 

tronics that lists MEN, FIRMS and PRODUCTS — 3 

services in 1, personalized to the reader because the read- 

er himself is listed. 


1958 IRE DIRECTORY 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS for its Members and Industry 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. * BRyant 9-7550 
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... that makes money for you because of these 
15 services to readers and advertisers: 


1. It lists MEN — 47,000 IRE member-engineers grouped 
both alphabetically and geographically. 


2. It is a Directory of FIRMS — 3500 manufacturers and 
1500 companies in electronic distribution. 


. It is an index to products—providing detail for 500 types. 


. Guide to distribution—gives both distributors and manu- 
facturers representatives—1500 of them by states. 


Phone numbers listed for 4000 firms and distributors in 
pace with the high speed of business today. 


>. Book lies flat when open—full visibility to every page— 
easy to read and use. 


. Classified as an engineer thinks — fundamental rather 
than terminology groupings help the purchaser find a 
product even if he has forgotten its name. 


. Codes give compact but complete information. “Search 
time” is reduced by brief number codes and condensed 
date listings with repetition cut down. 


). Machol Edge Index speeds finding divisions of the book 
and products. Edge Index makes the four-in-one fea- 
tures clear and easy—apparatus, components, instru- 
ments, and services and materials found by a flick of 


Machol edge index speeds finding information 





your thumb. 


Two editions: The full DIRECTORY including member 
listings, over 1000 pages, goes to every IRE member 
above student grade in America. The IRE PURCHAS- 
ING DIRECTORY, 600 pages, omitting member listings, 
goes to the 5000 firms serving the Radio-Electronic 
market. Both editions include all the advertising. sess, 
. Every ad faces listings. No jamming of ads into a section aa ames 
by itself. Every ad positioned with a reason. 


dg lft 


All firm and product listings in bold-face and cross 
indexed for advertisers. Advertisers get the breaks! 


res ies 
ofits 


3. Multiple page section provides service of complete cata- 
logs permanently “on file’ where the engineer can 
always find them. Rates compete with postage. See 15 
below. 

4. Individual appeal. This DIRECTORY actually lists its 
users. Personalizes its interest to the member owner. 





5. Remarkably economical! Compare these rates for a year 
of ad reference service: 


RATES: 


Regular Units Multiple Pages 
| Page $600 2 Pages $1080 
25 Page 400 4 Pages* i620 
V2 Page 300 8 Pages* 2400 
3 Page 200 12 Pages* 3000 
1/6 Page 100 16 Pages* 3200 
*Includes | extra color 


IRE DIRECTORY (Annual) 


1475 Broadway . New York 36, N. Y. 


®D Tel. BRyant 9-7550 Multiple pages (complete catalogs are economical) 
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This old codger safely goges pressure by instinct... BUT 
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You can rely on SR-4° Pressure Cells to measure 
and contro! all industrial pressures sately to 
within -¥e% occuracy 
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Indirect approach . . Advertiser thinks 
he can get more control engineers to 
read his message on pressure cells by 
offering them a fish. 


Wrong yardstick . . 


Direct approach . . This one goes right 
to the heart of the matter, assuring con- 
trol engineer that, with this pump, three 
of his worries are over. 


Consumer rules don’t 
fit industrial ads 


But there are those who would try to make 


® The admiration we have always 
had for Messrs. Gallup and Robin- 
son and their impact theory of ad- 
vertising effectiveness measurement 
was considerably dampened last 
year at the NIAA conference by Dr. 
Robinson’s talk on “How to increase 


the shoe fit. Are you one of them? 


Here’s why it won’t work. 


the effectiveness of industrial ad- 
vertising.” 

We would have been much more 
impressed by the talk if it had been 
frankly titled, “What we have 
learned about the effectiveness of 
consumer advertising and how this 


i< 


as inserted 





WY 


might apply to industrial advertis- 
ing.” 

In drawing 
studies of readership of ads in 
mass-circulation magazines, Dr. 
Robinson was frank in stating that 
“we believe these data are appli- 
cable to industrial advertising” 
but we happen to know that some 
persons in the audience missed the 
slight implication of reservation in 
the word “believe” and could have 
inferred from the talk and the ex- 
amples (of industrial advertising) 
shown that the conclusions are gos- 
pel in respect to industrial adver- 
tising as much as they are to con- 
sumer advertising. 

With most of the conclusions, the 
Copy Chasers agree (chiefly for 
one of the reasons Dr. Robinson 
cited in supporting his “belief”: 
“The results add up to common 
sense”). But we don’t go all the 
way with the conclusions, because 
“common sense” tells us that there 
is too much difference in reading 
purpose and reading environment 
between consumer advertising and 
industrial advertising to justify a 
blanket application of the conclu- 
sions to the field of industrial ad- 
vertising. 


conclusions from 


Academic conclusion . . Dr. Rob- 
inson first compared findings in re- 
spect to indirection, and he showed 
that ads with an indirect approach 
(probably, in most cases, the use 
of an illustration or headline ir- 
relevant to the product and in- 
tended to “stop” the reader) get 
an average Impact score of 7.6 and 
direct approach ads average out at 
12.0, producing a premium of 58% 
for the latter. 

We can say nothing but “Amen” 
to this, except to add we think the 
7.6 is much higher than such ads 
would get in industrial advertising 
where the reader is looking for in- 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE MERESGES FROM HYaTT 


Cylindrical Roller 
Bearing Outer Races 


Why they are necessary their 
importance in relation to bearing 
wermatitity wide variety of 


contigurations and tecating devices 


1 Ouran mace TYres 


YOU WILL FINO FURTHER DETANS 


Hyarr 


My- ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR MOOERN tnroOUSTRY 








Addy layout . . Horseshoe around illus- 
tration, Ben Day back- 
ground under text discourage reading. 


orange oval, 


formation pertinent to his business 
and does not have to be attracted 
by distraction. 

But Dr. Robinson’s own exami- 
nation of several years’ worth of in- 
dustrial ads showed that few of the 
ads used the indirect approach, so 
this conclusion is somewhat aca- 
demic. 


Watch that art director .. The 
analysis then moved on to the sub- 
ject of addy-ness, which is de- 
scribed as follows: 
e Trick headline typography — 
wavy headlines, changes of color 
and changes of type size in the 
headline. 
@ Lavish use of two-color for at- 
tention only. 
@ Printing on tint block or reverse 
plate — this practice greatly di- 
minishes the readability of the type. 
© Copy patches. 
e Cluttered 
jammed layout. 
e Addy sketch art — sketchy art 
work. 

We have no 


layout —- busy or 


quarrel with G-R 
on this count, and we wish our 
readers would take to heart the 
astonishing finding that half the in- 
dustrial ads examined qualified as 
“addy” by having two or more of 
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Orderly layout . . There’s a lot of material in this spread, but the layout man ar- 
ranged the components so that the ad not only looks informative but the information 


looks reasonably easy to get at. 


these six characteristics. 

Reverting to Impact studies of 
consumer ads, it is seen that of the 
top tenth of all ads, only one out of 
ten can be classified as “addy”, 
while half the ads in the bottom 


tenth are “addy.” This, we suggest, 
is an area where industrial adver- 
tising can make its greatest im- 
provement. (Keep that art director 
in hand!) 
Third subject was_ headlines, 
Continued on page 184 
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Brag-and-boast . . It’s well to beware of 
adjectives in headlines, particularly 
those like two in this headline which — 
through overuse — have become trite. 


More brag . . Headline (which appears 
in red, for no good reason) is hardly 
sufficient to cause electrical manufac- 
turer to pause before turning page. 





starts bankers thinking about your company 


The way the banking community thinks about 
your company can affect your money cost. Prime 
rates are often a reflection of confidence as well 
as financial position. And a singularly effective 
way to start bankers thinking favorably of your 
company is to publish your corporate advertising 
in The New York Times. 

Bankers all over the U. S.... approximately 4 
out of every 10 top officers of the leading U. S. 
banks ... read and rely upon The Times. There’s 
no other publication like it. Bankers get more 
information from it than from any other source 
... more news about business, industry, finance, 
government, politics, foreign problems. 


Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
It’s the kind of information that bankers need 
to make a proper evaluation of any company. 


In The New York Times, world’s biggest finan- 
cial advertising medium, your corporate adver- 
tising creates for your company an atmosphere 
of confidence and awareness among bankers all 
over the country. May we tell you more about 
this unique medium? 


The New ork Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 








COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 182 


which were compared in respect to 
“brag and boast” versus “consumer 
benefit.” The differential between 
average Impact scores of 7.1 for 
“brag and boast” headlines and av- 
erage Impact of 11.6 for 
“consumer benefit” creates a 64% 
premium for the latter. 


scores 


A dead issue? . . Now this makes 
sense, and we are somewhat 
shocked that the differential isn’t 
greater. Yet it occurs to us that 
there are much fewer examples of 
sheer “brag and boast” in indus- 
trial advertising, so the figures, 
again, are rather academic. With 
very few exceptions, advertisers 
addressing industry have _ pro- 
gressed a long way out of the stage 
of self-centeredness characterized 
by Dr. Robinson by such headlines 
as “Nothing Finer,’ “Best in the 
Country,” etc. Consumer advertis- 
ing is still full of the stuff, and the 
reason may be that while many 
consumer products not only have 
self-evident benefits but also lack 
competitive selling points, most in- 
dustrial products have either appli- 


cations to promote or features to 
describe. 

So the issue, in industrial adver- 
tising, is not to avoid “brag and 
boast,” but how best to present the 
sales story. At this point, we won- 
der whether the advantages of the 
“consumer benefit” approach have 
been over-emphasized. 


Plain talk about products . . 
“Increased production” is a “con- 
sumer benefit” headline, but we 
suspect it doesn’t offer much prom- 
ise to the industrial magazine read- 
er. A plain statement of a physical 
fact about the product — which 
the reader can easily interpret into 
his own “consumer benefit” — is 
better, in our opinion, than a bene- 
fit which is expressed in broad 
language. 

Perhaps the public at large needs 
to have product values interpreted 
into terms of gratification, but we 
feel that the reader of the indus- 
trial magazine, who is presumed to 
know his business and to be ac- 
tively engaged in seeking informa- 
tion, can be flagged quicker by a 
“what this is about” headline than 
by promises of more profit and the 
like. 
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Quick-Opening Fasteners: 
Screw Type or 1/4 Turn? 








Hard-working illustration . . This one is 
hard-working, all right, but not the way 
Gallup-Robinson means. As might be ex- 
pected, copy itself is no more specific 
than headline. 
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Static, but OK . . 
have to show action to be good. Pic- 
tures in this ad are full of significance 
to design engineer, who can visualize 
the applications. 


Illustration doesn’t 


Next, illustrations — and here 
the G-R people performed an in- 
teresting experiment. The indus- 
trial ads being examined (by Gal- 
lup-Robinson, mind you, not sub- 
mitted to readers for recall) were 
to be grouped in three categories, 
with respect to illustration: illus- 
tration works hard; illustration 
works some; illustration works lit- 
tle or none. 

“To help us sort industrial ads 
into these three categories, we set 
up a panel from the Engineering 
School of Princeton University. We 
showed the panel illustrations from 
ads, with the print masked out, and 
asked each member these ques- 
tions: ‘By looking at the illustra- 
tion alone, can you tell the product 
advertised? Can you tell the brand 
or make? What sales points are 
they trying to get across? What do 
they show, to help get these sales 
points across?’ 

“If the panel could give us sales 
points from the illustration alone 
and tell what product was being 
advertised, we classified the ad as 
having a hard-working illustration. 
If the panel could tell only what 
the product was, but was unable to 
get one or more sales points, we 
classified the ad as having an il- 
lustration that works some. If the 
panel could not tell from the illus- 
tration what product was adver- 
tised, we called it a work-little-or- 
none illustration.” 


Faulty criterion . . We don’t 
think this is at all a fair test, and 
we don’t think it would be a fair 
test for consumer ads, either. We 
know, for example, that in some 
markets, readers respond more 
readily when the product is shown 
in use or in its environment than 
when it is displayed with all its 
virtues shining forth; in such cases, 
the particular product being ad- 
vertised might not be predominant 
and possibly should not be. Or, in 
another field, it might be desirable 
to show a part of the product, the 
whole of which might not be iden- 
tifiable in such a test. 

From our own studies of indus- 
trial advertising, past and present, 
we cannot agree that “we find little 
usage of hard-working illustration 
in industrial advertising.” 

Continued on page 186 





9 out of 10 
Drilling-Producing Men 


PREFER THE 


COMPOSITE CATALOG 


OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT AND 


Survey after survey has proven over a 25-year period that 
men in the oil fields prefer their catalog data in the Com- 
POSITE CATALOG. In this industry, operations are continuous. 
Delay in securing equipment is costly, and suppliers must 
be ready to serve around the clock. That’s why you'll find 
copies of the CoMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES wherever oil is sought or produced. 


DISTRIBUTION. The most expensive catalog is the one that isn’t there 
when a purchase is being considered. Over the years COMPOSITE 
CaTALoG has evolved a system that places copies of this 5,000-page 
volume in the hands of 12,000 key men. These copies are used by 
more than 30,000 people. This pinpoint distribution is made possible 
by the cooperation of oil companies themselves. COMPOSITE CATALOG 
can show documented coverage of 98% of the men who buy or 
specify equipment or services for the drilling and producing division 
of the oil industry. 


USAGE. For a quarter of a century, through checks and cross-checks, 
mail surveys and personal interviews, it has been proved that 9 out 
of 10 oil field men prefer to buy equipment that is cataloged in the 
Composite CATALOG. It is used and re-used at both ends of the line. 
On the rig and in the supply store, purchases are made daily by 
reference to item and page number in the ComposiTE CATALOG. 


cost. With allowances for upkeep of lists, printing prices, other 
considerations, your catalog in CoMPosITE CATALOG actually costs 
less to place in the hands of known buyers than if you produced it 
yourself. Preprints or reprints for your salesmen’s use can be furnished 
at nominal cost. 


TO HELP YOU SELL. Designed to help you sell, the ComposiTE CaTa- 
LoG is thoroughly indexed by firm and by product. In three volumes, 
it is easy to handle, but too large to misplace or lose. 


SERVICES... 


Constructive Study Panel. A group of actual buyers 
and specifiers of oil field equipment has been 
brought together by CoMPosiITE CATALOG into a 
practical study panel. The panel’s purpose is to 
improve the quality, direction and usefulness of 
catalog information presented by firms selling to 
this industry. 


If you’d like suggestions on how to improve the 
sales power of your catalog information to the oil 
industry, channel your request through the nearest 
Gulf Publishing Company branch office (addresses 
listed below). A special report will be prepared for 
you to find out what kind of copy, layout and 
illustrative data would be most suitable for your 
company. 


A Guide To Successtuil Cataloging 


Why does one catalog produce more business than 
another, even though both may offer similar lines? 
The answer to this and other questions are con- 
tained in the booklet “A Guide to Successful Cata- 
loging in the Oil Drilling and Producing Industry.” 
Here are some of the points illustrated in this 
36-page manual: 


Illustrative Art. Is it necessary to spend a lot of 
money here, or can less expensive short cuts be 
found? 


Prices. Should prices be included in copy, even if 
they are list prices subject to discounts? 


Operational and Maintenance Data. How much de- 
tail should be given? Do buyers really check these 
features? 


The answers to these and 12 other questions are 
given in this booklet. To get your copy, write on 
your letterhead to Sales Promotion Department, 
P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 


_— 4 








COMPOSITE CATALOG 
OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 
A Specialized Gulf Publishing Company Publication 


¢ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, 


JAckson 9-4301 


¢ Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, 
MAin 1-3295 

e Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., 
CHerry 2-9211 


e New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, 
YUkon 6-6558 
e Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, ¢ Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bldg., 
WAbash 2-9330 Riverside 7-7344 
© Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., 
Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 184 


We think illustrations can — and 
do — serve their purpose well 
without meeting the severe criteria 
which are set up by the Princeton 
questions. 

Continuing with this same sub- 
ject of illustrations, the collection 
of industrial ads was broken down 
by: static picture of product (37%); 
product in use (26%); no product 
at all (37%). (That latter figure is 
hard to believe; even if so, we don’t 
worry about it much — it would 
include all-text ads, ads with charts 
or graphs, etc.). 

G & R performance 
(again, of consumer ads) indicated 
a 34% premium for showing the 
product in use over merely show- 
ing it for sale. 

For some reason, Dr. Robinson 
noted, more advertisers during the 
past few years have begun to show 
the product for sale in preference 
to not showing the product at all, 
but the incidence of “product in 
use” has remained the same. 


ratings 


Percent 
1953-4 
26% 
Product for sale 23% 
No product 51% 


Usage 
1955-6 
26% 
51% 
23% 


Product in use 


Twit wires DIF IN SOLOER 





Anaconda announces An al ac an improved solderable magnet wire 


Steam boilers in action? . . We 
believe that “product for sale” is 
more acceptable in some forms of 
industrial advertising than in oth- 
ers. Some classes of products can 
be shown better in portrait form 
than on the job (and how do you 
show a steam boiler in use rather 
than static, anyway?). Some mar- 
kets — design engineers, for ex- 
ample — prefer to see product de- 
tails (and drawings) than applica- 
tion pictures. 

So we consider that this finding 
of G-R is valueless. 

Dr. Robinson was more to the 
point in his discussion of demon- 
stration, in which he identified four 
types: 


1. Demonstration of a product fea- 
ture — for example, a cutaway or 
a diagram of some special product 
feature; or a closeup or a magni- 
fied view of some section of the 
product. 


2. Demonstration of how product 
feature works — often the adver- 
tisers indicate, by a series of pic- 
tures, what happens when the fea- 
ture is operative. For example, an 
ad may show, in stages, how cer- 
tain sockets fit together or what 
happens when the air goes out of 
a tubeless tire. 


3. Demonstration of product feature 





ANACONDA 


Analac 


mapnet wire 


€ 








Demonstration of application . . These pictures (in full color) almost make words un- 
necessary. This fine ad was created by John Frost, copy writer, and Bill Feuerhake, art 
director, both of Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York. 
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and how it works for your benefit 
— here the advertiser takes the 
trouble to show the reader how the 
demonstrated feature adds up to the 
reader’s benefit, ie., how the tube- 
less tire is safer or how the new 
ball socket is easier to operate. 


4. Demonstration by comparison — 
the advertiser uses the visualized 
contrast route. It shows what hap- 
pens before and after using the 
product. 

In consumer advertising, demon- 
stration ads line up in this manner: 


Average PNR 
Ads with demonstration 12.1 
Ads without demonstration 9.4 


But — betwen 1953 and 1956, only 
20% of industrial advertisers used 
demonstration of any kind in their 
advertising and 80% used no dem- 
onstration. This surprises us, too — 
but, if true, suggests that an oppor- 
tunity exists for capitalizing to a 
much greater extent upon this good 
technique. 

Final topic was news, and the 
conclusion reached is not in itself 
news: a premium of 67% for news 
of new products, of new models, of 
new features, of new uses, of new 
proof of superiority. Use of news 
approach, by industrial advertisers, 
has increased from 8% to 16% in 
recent years. 

We do like Dr. Robinson’s sum- 
mary in conclusion: 

“.. it is clear: that the advertis- 
ing theory used in approaching the 
audience is of competitive dollar- 
and-cents importance; that indus- 
trial advertisers are making slow, 
gradual progress in the use of more 
effective creative techniques; but 
that great opportunity still exists 
for improving the efficiency of ad- 
vertising budgets; that these oppor- 
tunities are in the direction of the 
following: 


e “Talking directly to the reader 
instead of through analogy, abstruse 
symbols and play on words. 

e “Elimination of addy-ness. 

e “Use of headlines to proclaim a 
consumer benefit. [Exception tak- 
en here by Copy Chasers] 

¢ “Use of illustrations that help ad- 
vance the sales argument, particu- 
larly those that demonstrate con- 





sumer advantage. 
e “Exploitation of product news.” 


A matter of principle .. We 
think, however, that the extension 
of a study of consumer advertising 
into the field of industrial adver- 
tising is not valid as a matter of 
principle, and we further believe 
that the differences between the 
two types of advertising are so 
great that in many practical in- 
stances, certain specific conclusions 
are not supportable. 

Again we say: common sense 
should dictate what we do, and 
common sense tells that, in indus- 
trial advertising, we do well, in 
most cases, to give the reader, 
quickly, a means of identifying (or 
not) with our subject and then a 
straightforward exposition of what 
we have to offer that he can use in 
terms indicating (if this be true) 
that his favorable response to our 
proposal will provide him with the 
best source for a solution to a prob- 
lem he has, or a desire he has. 

Why, for heaven’s sake, do we 
insist upon making it so hard for 
him? 


The readers always write . . 
J.S.P. Yes, there’s usually nothing 
duller than a “service” ad. But we 
don’t agree that the way to make it 
lively is to make it whacky. Instead 
of talking about service, why don’t 
you give some service — right in 
the ad? Or at least demonstrate 
your service by telling how present 
customers have benefited from it. 

For example, after three para- 
graphs of not very convincing de- 
scription of your sales manager with 
two heads, you introduce the news 
that you “keep two airplanes in in- 
stant readiness to fly expert service 
personnel to any part of the coun- 
try.” There’s a campaign right there: 
more dramatic than a two-headed 
monster, more relevant to the idea 
you're trying to put across, and 
more convincing because you're 
really doing something about serv- 
ice. 


E.G. No, not good. In fact, hor- 
rible. We thought the pyramid had 
gone out of advertising fashion, but 
we suppose it’s an ever-present 
“last resort” for an idea-empty 
brain. What a lot of money this 





“So light, toy balloons can lift them...” 
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Demonstration of sales power . . 


No reader will expect to attach his product to a 


balloon, but these pictures certainly prove the point. Kudos for this go to Ben Pride, 
art director, and Lars Ekwurzel, copy writer, both of Marschalk & Pratt, New York. 


motor advertiser spent on a travel 
poster. 

The back of the insert is fine, ex- 
cept we wonder why motor manu- 
facturers and pump manufacturers 
and many others think their prod- 
ucts are pretty and should be dis- 
played like jewelry. Design engi- 
neers (and this insert was addressed 
to them) want to know what it is, 
how it works, what it does. There’s 
not enough difference in a motor’s 
appearance, sales-wise, to justify 
the expense of the Tiffany treat- 
ment. 


S.L.D. Get a sling ready for your 
arm. We don’t think those ads are 
so hot. They haven’t got any “bite” 
—the reader just doesn’t care. “Give 
Your. Shipments the Right Start” 
... “Ready to Roll!” . . . “Service 
IS His Business” — there’s no ex- 
citement in those headlines, no offer 
of a reward for reading. Nor are the 
illustrations such as to grab the 
reader by the throat. Sure, a motor 
freight line has trucks. 

Your ad about Alertness, Enthu- 
siasm, Promptness, Safety and Pride 
is most tiresome. It’s just not be- 
lievable that this one company has 
such an abundance of such heaven- 
ly virtues that it deserves the read- 
er’s preference. 

The telephone ad has a thought in 


it that might be capitalized upon to 
greater extent. You say you “serve 
more points direct than any other 
motor carrier.” Why not document 
that and show what it means to the 
shipper? 

Then, take your “Ready to Roll” 
ad. It starts, “Shippers know that 
dependability is the key to good 
motor freight service.” You're talk- 
ing to shippers — don’t start off 
with a statement like that, or they'll 
drop your ad like a flash. Talk about 
your leased wire teletype machine. 

But not the way you talk about it 
in “Another First.” Interpret it in 
terms of the reader’s needs — there 
ought to be many dramatic ex- 
amples you can cite. 


M.B.N. We think the layouts and 
art are fine. We’ve had many an 
experience with a drawing in a lay- 
out that looked better than finished 
art, and your art looks like a draw- 
ing for rough layout. On the other 
hand, we don’t think the idea of 
“new and different” comes across 
at all. It’s there in the copy, but the 
text area is so difficult-looking that 
you're almost afraid of violating its 
privacy by reading it. 


Oty Clauere 
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GAINED MORE 


advertising pages 

in 1956 

than ever before! 

. 21.7% increase 

led the field 

for second straight year. 





————————————EE — 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
ime + 21.7% to 1064 pages 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
+ 16.7% to 3503 pages 
“CHEMICAL WEEK 
+ 10.7% to 3909 pages 
~ CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
- + 1.5% to 4177 pages 
= 





_.CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
— 1.7% to 2538 pages wal 
INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
j — 10.3% to 971 pages se 











ba 
engineers per dollar 


than any other magazine 
serving the CPI. 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





To get case histories, make 
division sales managers work 


= At one of our sales meetings this 
year we conducted a brainstorm- 
ing session to get case history ideas 
for our advertisements and exter- 
nal house publications. 

198 ideas were submitted. The 
one idea which, so far, has been 
most successful is the one which 
involved the most work. It is: have 
the divisional sales managers fur- 
nish the advertising department a 
listing containing (1) customers’ 
names, (2) products customers pur- 
chase and their end uses, and (3) 
the individuals to contact. 

We knew it would involve con- 
siderable work on the part of the 
various divisions, but they came 
through. We have the information 
and the divisions are furnishing us 
with current supplementary infor- 
mation. 

This system has been most suc- 
cessful. 

We are indebted to Norm Bueh- 
ling of Fensholt for his brainstorm- 
ing session at NIAA — Chicago 
Chapter. He showed us the way. 

R. G. CHRISTOPHERSEN 

Advertising Department, Fan- 

steel Metallurgical Corp., N. 

Chicago, Il. 


Case history brainstorming 
in IM draws applause 


# Your editorial article and actual 

brainstorm session were timely re- 

porting of a subject of wide interest. 

ART BENNING 

Copywriter, Beaumont, Heller & 
Sperling, Reading, Penn. 


Pays ‘subscription 


= We appreciated the brainstorm- 
ing article on how to get case his- 
tories. We noted several ideas that 
will be of tremendous value to us 
in alerting our salesmen to the use 


of the installation ad. This one ar- 

ticle in December has paid for 

many years of subscribing to IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

JAMES R. HOFFMAN 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 


To get case histories, offer 
dealer personalized mailing 


= To get more and better case his- 
tories, offer to provide the dealer 
with a personalized mailing piece 
if he supplies an 8x10” glossy print 
of an installation with a brief de- 
scription of the operation. 

This idea is either brainstorming 
or cross pollination—because the 
idea comes from a 1955 issue of IM 
suggesting post cards of dealer in- 
stallations. The post cards (below) 
have produced good inquiries that 
have resulted in sales. 

It helps solve the dealer require- 
ment of providing New England 
photos in New England, Dixie pho- 
tos in Dixie, etc. According to the 
Dec., 56 IM, p. 50, dealers like this. 

KENNETH s. HOLTMAN 

Industrial advertising manager, 

A.B. Farquhar Div., Oliver Corp. 


Continued on page 190 

















VICTOR W. SAUER, Public Works Director, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. (Pop. 400,000) 

is a reader of PUBLIC WORKS. So are 

Mr. William C. Dalton, Assistant Director in 
charge of Construction and many other top 
engineers in the Department. Robert B. Smith, 
Public Works Director for the City of Martinez, 
the county seat, is another regular reader. 


Mr. Sauer’s case is a demonstration of how 
the responsibilities of a County Engineer 
have expanded and changed violently 

in recent years. Once primarily highway 
men, these engineers now find urban 
population and problems spilling over into the 
surrounding counties at a dizzying rate, 
placing the responsibility for all forms 

of public works on their shoulders. 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine continues to 
meet their needs and match their full range 

of interests with its over-all editorial coverage 
of all their various functions—water, 
sewerage, wastes collection and disposal, 
highways, lighting, traffic control. These are 
no longer separate markets but segments 

of one—City, County and State Public Works. 
PUBLIC WORKS reaches all of the County 
Engineers in counties of 10,000 population 


and over. 


Edited by engineers for engineers, 

PUBLIC WORKS alone meets the-full needs 

of men whose duties often overlap and 

are always related. Plus the largest circulation 
among consulting engineers and water and 
sewer contractors, and of all water works 
superintendents in cities of 3,000 or more, to 
finish the job of “packaging” the whole market 
with just one magazine and its three individual 
annual buying-reference MANUALS 

and Catalog Files: The Street and Highway, 
the Sewerage, and the Water Works. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 


Leaders in Public 
are 


Readers of PUBLIC 


orks 








REP The National Registry 
for Marketing & Research 
NEEDS . . . A marketing man, under 40, 
with military sales background, for growing 
North East electronic firm. 
NO FEE — $25,000 
B. Herman, Dir. PLaza 5-3918 
Research Executive Personnel 
420 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 











When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


Portland 66, Oregon founded. 1252 











FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER 


Get on “first name” terms with your 
list by using the Let’s Have Better Mot- 
toes hiy direct mail. 
Copyright license exclusive by type of 
business and sales territory. Write for 
details. 








GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 











\ AND ILLUSTRATIONS © 
ee; FOR FAST LAYOUTS 
There's nothing like the _monthly Clipper for 
fast layout in emergencies. BIG NAME firms 


that you know depend on the Clipper for Clip- 
Art. Free sample. No obligation. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box C-806 Peoria, Illinois 





WANTED 


Large capacity automatic plating equip- 
ment for both chrome and brass. Pay 
spot cash for complete setup. 

Write Box 534, c/o Industrial Market- 
ing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 














ADVERTISING COPY WRITER, 


TECHNICAL 

Loop advertising agency of 17 people is ex- 
panding and needs an _ industrial, technical 
copy writer in his t ties. Per t posi- 
tion with young, p Bong successful organiza- 
tion. 2 years advertising or sales promotion 
writing experience required. Must have desire 
to work hard, be imaginative, and have ability 
to write simply and factually. Will write tech- 
nical and industrial copy for magazines, news- 
papers, literature, bulletins and sales promo- 
tion of all types. Fields covered include elec- 
trical and electronic equipment, electrical and 
optical instruments, chemical products and mea- 
chinery. Degree not required, but must have 
an excellent knowledge of basic college level 
physics, and be able to edit reports and ma- 
terial written by engineering department of 
clients. Your individual growth potential here 
excellent. Starting salary $5,000. Opportunity 
for challenging creative thinking in an adver- 
tising agency which welcomes ideas, with cli- 
ents who want them. Give full details in first 
letter, which will be held 
tial. WRITE Box 536, c/o tadurtried ‘Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 




















For all the Facts on Indus- 
Y trial and Trade Market Data 
LOOK In 
Industrial Marketing 1956 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 188 
He liked it 


= We found your editorial column, 
“Editorially Speaking”, on page 176 
of your December issue, so inter- 
esting and such “must” reading for 
our clients, that we wonder if you 
will forward us six tear sheets? 
DONALD A. BURNS 
Felt Advertising, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Are repeat ads better read, 
or almost but not quite? 


= I read G. D. Crain’s editorial in 
the January issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING with considerable inter- 
est. I think many advertising dol- 
lars are wasted because advertisers 
will not prepare ads specifically for 
markets covered by various publi- 
cations, or modify existing ads to 
appeal to the particular audience 
that individual magazines reach. 

However, Mr. Crain said that “the 
repetition of ads does not involve 
substantial loss of readership.” I 
believe the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. has made surveys that 
showed readership was. greater 
when an ad was repeated. 

ANGUS J. RAY 

Publisher, Package Engineering, 

Chicago 


In case you wondered, it's 
Wechsler, testing head says 


= In Mr. Kingman’s article of De- 
cember, “Do Tests Help Pick the 
Best Salesmen?” he mentioned 
some tests which I believe he mis- 
quoted: 


1. Wechsler Intelligence and 
Wechsler Bellevue are the same 
tests. Further, the spelling in the 
article of “Wickster” is incorrect. 


2. The Edward’s Preference and 
the Picture Arrangement Test are 
two separate and distinct tests, 
whereas you had them lumped as a 
single test. 

I thought the article in general 
was quite competent and thorough- 
ly agree that the psychologist’s role 
is to provide additional informa- 
tion to administration rather than 


make the decisions for administra- 
tion. 
ROBERT T. MACBAIN 

Supervisor of Testing, The Tor- 

rington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
[Thanks; yowre quite right. And 
the moral is: never trust a survey 
respondent's handwriting or punc- 
tuation.—Ed. } 


Where is Idea Art? 


= On page 111 of your November 
issue you make mention of the 
portfolio created by Idea Art of 
New York. 

Would it be possible to send us 
their complete address? We would 
be interested in finding out whether 
these portfolios would be beneficial 
for our use. We are manufacturers 
of a complete line of shovel-cranes 
ranging from % yard to 3 yards. 

E. M. DEBAKEY 

Sales Promotion, Link-Belt 

Speeder Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
[It’s 61 E. 66th Street, New York, 
N. Y.—Ed.] 


Had a terrible week? 
Lighten it with this cartooj: 


= The cartoon on page 120 of the 
December issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING may very well be appropri- 
ate for a forthcoming issue of our 
salesmen’s news letter and we won- 
der if you would be so kind as to 
grant us permission to reproduce 
it? (see below.) 
JOHN F. DINGES 

Advertising Manager, Stone 

Container Corp., Chicago 
[Permission granted. All we ask is 
credit.—Kd. ] 




















“I’ve had a terrible week. The zipper 
on my sample case is stuck.” 
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_EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Big Markets, Big Competition 


In spite of some decline in business activity in cer- 
tain areas, the consensus of informed opinion is that 
1957 will be a very good year. However, it will not be 
an easy year, and it will take good planning and good 
marketing to produce both the volume and net profits 
which most companies have budgeted for this period. 

Automotive sales are down somewhat from the ex- 
pected level, so that demand for steel from this indus- 
try has been less than predicted. Home building starts 
have not been as numerous as heretofore, and the in- 
dustry blames the tight money situation for this con- 
dition. However, volume will be good, and more than 
a million new homes will be built this year. Competi- 
tive conditions continue to exist in the home appliance 
and electronics field; here again there is substantial 
volume to be had, but the market-is highly competitive. 

Marketing, sales and advertising executives, plan- 
ning their 1957 programs in the light of current condi- 
tions, realize that nothing can be taken for granted. 
There is plenty of production capacity to supply the 
wants of industry, and hence buyers can be selective. 
It is no longer a question of placing the business with 
the supplier who can promise early deliveries. 

This is the time to recheck markets, and to locate 
those which are active and promise the best results 
from sales and promotion effort. 

It is also a period for critical examination of dis- 
tributor relationships. If distributors and their sales- 
men are not pushing your line, special plans should 
be made to insure their interest and attention. Sales 
training for distributor representatives, incentive pro- 
grams for these salesmen, and closer personal contact 
between the factory and the distribution centers are 
clearly indicated. 

Good merchandising and advertising are needed to 
back up sales efforts all along the line. Perfunctory 
advertising, which does not: tell a clear-cut story of 
product advantages and consumer benefits, can no 
longer be tolerated. Dynamic sales ideas must be incor- 
porated into advertising and promotion programs, as 
those are the only kind which can be successfully mer- 
chandised to the manufacturer’s own sales organiza- 
tion, as well as the field representatives of dealers and 
distributors. 

Catalog data should be up-to-date and in the hands 
of all sellers and buyers who have need of it. Costly 
lapses in distribution of detailed buying information to 
key industries can be fatal to the success of an other- 
wise well-planned program. This issue of IM gives spe- 
cial emphasis to catalog design, production and distri- 
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“It will take good planning and good marketing to produce 
both the volume and the net profits which most companies 
have budgeted.” 


bution. Recheck the latter factor to make sure that 
when buying decisions are made, customer executives 
will have your specifications before them in catalog 
form. 

Conditions such as those which prevail in 1957 make 
teamwork among all marketing executives more es- 
sential than it may appear to be in lush years when 
orders are received without the expenditure of real 
effort to create them. Now, with business good but 
keenly competitive, the over-all marketing plan must 
be carefully blueprinted, with the assignment of every 
member of the team clearly defined. Successful exe- 
cution of the plan at all levels is the responsibility of 
marketing management, and close supervision of the 
operation is vital. 

There is a particularly heavy responsibility on in- 
dustrial advertising and sales promotion managers. 
There is more criticism of the quality of industrial ad- 
vertising than ever before. Some of this is unjustified, 
because there are numerous campaigns which are well 
thought out and skillfully presented. But it is true that 
the run of mine advertisement addressed to industry 
shows a lack of understanding of the interests of the 
buyer. 

With a billion dollars’ worth of advertising currently 
being done in this field, every 1957 ad must be required 


to pay its way. 
i= 
— 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 





















HOBBYIST 


SPORTSMAN 











MAN OF AFFLUENCE 


* TIME offers the biggest concentrated audience 
of best customers and influential people in the 
United States today. Nevertheless, W. O’Brian 
exaggerates. Not all TIME readers have air- 
planes writing their names in the sky. 





How many publications on your list 
can answer these 2 all-important questions? 


1. How many plants they cover use your particular type of product? 
2. How many readers in these plants influence the buying of your product? 


MILL & FACTORY is one publication that can 
give you the answers to both these questions. 


We believe that advertisers of industrial products are 
entitled to demand the same kind of “product war- 
ranty” on the publications they use that they give 
their own customers and prospects. MILL & Factory’s 
Product Use and Reader Buying Influence Study 
was based on 5,641 responses—almost 10% of its 
present plant readership—far beyond the demands 
of a fair research sample. It tells how many MILL & 
Factory plants use products like yours and how 
many Mitt & Facrory readers influence their pur- 
chase. The study further shows by S.I.C. numbers 
the kinds of plants and occupational groups that par- 
ticipated. Extreme care was taken to ensure accuracy 
of the study by having it conducted and authenti- 
cated by the Ross-Federal Research Corporation. 
Opportunity for overstatement was carefully avoided 
—rather tending toward opportunity for understate- 
ment. 


High Average Buying Influence. 


In this respect it is interesting to note the consist- 
ently high average indication of buying influence 
among respondents, disclosed by the study. This, of 
course, is a direct result of the Franchise-Paid cir- 
culation method used by Mitt & Factory. This 
method ensures that the publication go only to 
readers who have the power to initiate requisitions, 
to specify, to buy. 


Here’s How It Works. 


Mitt & Factory builds and maintains its circulation 
through 1,724 industrial salesmen who can personally 
identify and enter the subscriptions for the men 
they must sell... who personally cancel the sub- 
scriptions of those who no longer have the power to 
buy...not at the end of a subscription term of 
three, two, or even one year but with the very next 
issue of MILL & Factory. 


These 1,724 salesmen are employed by 146 leading 
industrial distributor organizations. These salesmen 
identify and sell the men who must be sold on prod- 
ucts like yours, whether you sell direct or through 
distributors. 


Product 
)\itactor Use and 
Reader 
Buying 
Influence 


Study 


For a copy of the study or further information on 
additional breakdowns in industry by S. I. C. num- 
bers, on specific products, write, wire or phone your 
nearest Mitt & Factory representative. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 


mill « factory 


oa Gi 


a Conover- Mast 
publication 

205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





